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A MUSLIM ICONOCLAST (IBN TAYMIYYEH) ON TEE 
MERITS " OP JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE 

Chaius D. Matthews 
Brxuinonui-SoiTiiis' COuab 

Islamic popular legends surrounding holy places in Jerusalem 
and Palestine are very numerous. Works of history, geography, 
end religion by Muslim anthers of the past have been liberally 
supplied with them. Their prominence is due to the fact that 
Jerusalem and all Palestine have been and are just as holy in the 
eyes of the Faithful as to Jews and Christians. Jerusalem is the 
first of the two qill&t, and the third (after Mecca and Medina) 
of the most sacred lands — nteuMri al-qibtatain tcatlAlith al-haramain 
ash-ehartfain. 

The “ Cult of the Holy Land ” within Islam grew up naturally, 
from the Jewish-Christian foundation of the new religion. (Many 
of the actual IegendB are Jewish or Christian in origin.) It wa* 
developed by the religious and political policies of the Onmyyad 
Caliph ‘Abd ai-Malik in fa« of his rival ‘Abdullah ibn nzZubcir 
in Mecca and the Hejur. It was heightened by the crisis of the 
Crusades and the temporary loss of the territory of Palestine and 
the Syrian littoral covered by the Crusader states. The esalted 
and universal veneration for Palestine is attested by a number of 
works on the " merits ” (/<ida'i7) of the Holy City and the Holy 
Land.' Extravagant tradition! are repented in many books as to 
the value of prayer, fasting, alms, a leaser pilgrimage, and other 
religious exercises — even to making regular Pilgrimage, or Ilajj, 
to Jerusalem as to Mecca. 

It is rare to find, outside the great circle of learning and reason 
of the Mu'taxilitra in the reign of Mn’mun nnrl following (ninth 
century, Christian era), individual* opposed to the exaggerated 

1 8" Ui« list of works on Syria nod Palm Inc in IcStrangr. I'n'mv 
Oni rr IA« Uctltmi, London and Roitno, 1800; Reyhclda, T*f ITieror* o / 
IK’ Tempts of Jcniialem. London, 18*5 {realty a translation, poorly doae, 
ol tfc* liiat ul-AkhlML by Sham or KamW ud-Dta ao Suyfllt) ; and the 
e»lBlo([nca ot coUwtico ol Arabic MSS. On the quMtloa of ,h » Jawtih- 
ChrlaUan origin! of I»!a=. ten Torrey. TKr JrvitK Fountation of Mam. 
■TawUh Institute ol Religion Proa, Now York, 103* { Hilda Stlfh Stroeek 
Leetor**). 
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popular views of the sanctity of Jorusalom and Palestine, and 
definitely engaged in a campaign of ieonocUsm. Such a one waa 
Ahmad ibn Taymlvjeh al-Burrur.t, whoso ren- brief work, QA ‘ida 
ft ZiySra Beit al-Mvqaadas (or eLAfaqdis), wo are here consider- 
ing. He and his work may claim our attention for a moment be- 
cause of the universal interest of tie mibjrct, boa use of the un- 
usual point of view and beesusu of his importance as the main 
spiritual progenitor of the epoch-making Wahhabism of present- 
day Arabia. 

The MS., only a few pages, is the second part of No. 285 of the 
Yale Laudberg Collection of Arabic MSS. acquired by gift of 
Morris K. Jessup.’ (The first part is another work by Tba Tny- 
miyyeh, Kitib al-Ba'alabalnyyeh, on the characteristic contention 
that the word of Allah came directly to Mohammed and not 
through Gabriel or any intermediary.) The MS. naturally exhibits 
some of the defects inherent in copying. Rut it is for the most 
part clearly written. From the form of some of the letters and 
other evidence, I should judge it to bo of fairly recent origin— say 
eighteenth century. 

Illuminating detaila of the biography and work of Ibn Tay- 
mlyyoh are given by Xicholson, Literary History of the Arabs' 
He wan born at Barren in 1263, waa educated thoroughly in the- 
ology and canon law at Damiarns, became a literalistic Hanbalite 
tail fiery reformer jeekiEg to ''nature tho primitive monotheism 
taught by tho Prophet and to pnrge Islam of the heresies and 
corruption* which threatened to destroy it . . . saint-worship, 
pilgrimage to holy shrines, vows,* offerings, and invocations.” He 
even protected against intercession through the Prophet and pil- 
grimage to his tomb in Medina. In several instances in the 
Q&'ida he says that unrepentant " heretics ’’ must to killed. His 
thanks were opposition and imprisonment, in which condition ho 
died. Hia reward was the mixed one of haring more than 2,000,- 

• DwtripJive arUtle by Prof. Charles C. Torrey, la The Library M, 
?*.. 1B0J. The Yale wlltuliim contains a tilrd work of Dm Taymlyyah, 
No. 20 In the brief temporary catalogue In the hand of Count Landterg, 
S*tflb with a net* hy the toll e: tor that it hae beta u»od hy 

Go! driller am! &hrelner. The MSS are at preawit being catalogued by 
Dr. Leon Nraioy ot the Starling Memorial Library at Yaie. under tapir- 
rlelcm of Prof to tor Torrey. 

' Summary, pp. *82-3. Other references on pp. S71, 485. t88. 
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000 people present at hi* funeral — anil to roceiro the very saint- 
adoration against which he had labored ! Hi* death occurred in 
Damascus, his adopted home, in 1328. 4 

The importance of Ihn Taymlyyeh for the modern East lies in 
the fact he was the direct spiritual ancestor of the Wahhabi Islam 
which made itself predominant in Arabia in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was worsted by Muhammad 'Ali the maker of modern Egypt, 
remained a smoldering fire in the deserts of Nejd for nearly a 
century — and again baa spread oxer almost the entire peninsula, 
ruling from the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina no less than 
from the central desert capital of Riyadh. The story of the first 
triumph and temporary arreai of Wahhabism is wall known* The 
second triumph has largely taken place since the World War. It 
has included the ousting of the Sborifian dynasty of King Huwin 
from the Hejaz by the victorious Ibu Sa'ud. The latest pirn** was 
the anocsaful martial strife with the Imam Yahyu of the Yemen 
(a Shi'ah land) in the spring of 1934. The present ruler is con- 
cerned not only with matters of religious reform according to the 
stern, puritanical, iconoclastic crumple of the founder of the 
movement, Mohammed 'Abdul Wahhib (born about 1780), but 
also with efiorta to develop the natural resources of Arabia by 
application of modem acicncc, and with a program of transform- 
ing hia subjects, nomad* from time immemorial, into settled 
dwellers in civic and agricultural life wherever practicable. 8 

What concerns u» here is that all thia transformation of Arabia 
that has been and will be ' is due to our author, Ibn TaymTyyob. 
For the founder of Wahhabism wks “ fired by the example of Ibn 
TaymTyxeb, whose writings he copied with his own hand.” Tbn 

• On* y*»r tutor* the doth of Iba «1-Firk»b of Dsmatcra, wbone work. 
KiUJi pyiik an-Xafil Zip’lrot * IQudt al-UahrCt. * good •xamplc ot 
th» ccllortlons of ploas lore on Jerusalem »nrt Palestine, was d!«u*scd In 
7U JourrM 0/ Biblical iilcmlurr, LI, port 11, 1M*. 

• Sumn«.rtjod, Nioholwn, p. 4W. Ss* also reference. to Burckhardt, 
- Materials for a History of the 'Yahabya.” In his -Votes on Ik; Bedouin 
end Wababv. London. 1831. Doxy, <8Mai tur VUitUire do L'lelomilmt, 
chap. IS; Phiiby, Arebit, etc. 

• See Phiiby, k ratio; Bihani, Jfairr of tlodern Arubie. etc. 

Pkilby says M. 'Abdul W»hh5b w»i bora 1703; pp. B> 5*. 

• Indirertlr, he has exerted important influence upon modern Islamic 
increment* in such grunp. ss that of the Ssnissi, especially in Xorth 
Afrit*. Seo, e. g., Nicholson, p. «ds. 
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TaymJyyeh apparently was martyred in rain — “ but hi* work was 
carried on by others and waa crowned, after a long interval, by tbc 
Wahhabite Reformation.” 1 

The zeal of the Wahhabis, in the eighteenth century and in the 
twentieth, has been directed against saint-worship, belief in inter- 
cession through any creature (e7en the Prophet), extravagance or 
display in tombs, buildingB, or dress, and smoking. Needlaes to 
eay, thoy maintain an opposition to alcoholic liquors, intensified 
beyond the usual Muslim interdiction. Their iconrclaem of earlier 
times was extreme. They interfered with the Pilgrimage, de- 
stroyed rich tombs of the saints and even that of the Prophet and 
subjected the Black Stone to another smashing. These acts of 
religious violence are now not so common. But the same stern 
ideals of simplicity and purity of life and religion remain uneom- 
promiaed. 

Let us bring this introduction to a close with reference to the 
subjects »rhich Ibn TaymJyych treats in the Qtfida. Contrast with 
the ordinary popular view in such a work as the BA'ith an-tfufQs 
of Ibn al-Firk%b would bo moat interesting. 0 

Pious journey* to Jerusalem, ho says, despite traditions from 
the Prophet ranking it with Mecca 8nd Medina, are only for 
prayer, invocation, cfAtAr, reading the Quri&n, and private devo- 
tions A vow for pious journey to Jerusalem may or may not bo 
binding. A tow for such to the comb of Abraham, the tomb o: tbc 
Prophet, Mt. Sinai, Mt. of Mohammeira meditations, the 

Cave of the Hijro, or other sscred place* ii not binding — and such 
pious visits ore even forbidden. This view ia emphasized by quota- 
tion of the following tradition: 

"It is related of tbc Prophet (blew him!) in the two Satyh* 
that in hi* duth-Ulnaa* hn said, Allah confound the Jews and the 
Christian* who take places associated with their prophets as places 

• Quotation* from Nicho!*oa. He refer* in note 2. p. 450, to a valuable 
contribution by Goldriher to our knowledge o! the literary relatloo&ip* 
and religions inioanc* of Ibn T. ThU U in ZDMG, Ed. 52, I3P8, pp. 156-7. 
In i review of Patton'* Ahttvi Om ffenVjf «*d tht ki/ine, Uldee. 1MT. 
The extent MS 8- copied by hand of M. *A. Wahhab ora In Leiden, “die 
AmTsachcn C>iic<* nr. 127 nod 638 n (Landberg, Cat. do mee. proterujit 
d’uno bibl. privAe a cl-Modlnu, 1383, *5, 137). 

•Now published in JPOB ., Jerusalem; Introduction tn last number 1934, 
text in o uiuan- winter number ll)3o. 
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of worship! What they do emit be shunned 1 And Tisha said, 
Hid it not been for thia, hi* tomb would have become tbe chiefeet 
dirine; but he disapproved ifca being made a place of worship.” 

Further: Traditions that Mohammad on the fimoua Night- 
Journey prayed elsewhere than in Jerusalem (as in Medina, at the 
Tree* of Mcsee, Hebron, and Bethlehem) are falfe. Onlj ordinary 
acta of worship should be performed in Jerusalem, above all thiogs ; 
the circuit, or faavl/ t must be reserved only for the Ka'aba in 
Mecca. Jerusalem as the first qibla is made light of, for although 
it was such, it has no authority now that the qibla is turned thither 
no more. The Dome of the Rock possesses and bestows no special 
merit Omar, it is insisted, did not even pray there when in 
Jerusalem (though he did at the Mihrfcb of David). In fact, the 
Rock had no roof over it through the Orthodox Caliphate and 
through the Omayyad era until the reign of *Abd al-Mnlilr, who 
thus and otherwise embe l l i shed the Unram and Jerusalem and 
sought to establish regular Pilgrimage thither to deter hin people 
from visiting Mecca and falling under influenrs* of it* master 
the rival caliph Ibn az-Zubeir. TheTe is no footprint of Mohammed 
or Jesus on the Rock. The Valley of Jthoahaphat is not neces- 
sarily the place where the Sin If, the dender Judgment path, will 
be set up. Worship in the IJarnm area should be performed only 
at the Moique ul-Aqtu. 

Rriraragiint devotion iovanl unci veneration of tombs of the 
prophets, etc., is decried (yet the author believes in the tradition 
that the 41 earth has no power to consume the flesh of the prophets ” 
— and hence that they ore preserved in u kind of death-sleep lf 
until the Judgment). 

Thn question of the propriety of visiting places of worship of 
unbelitvnni is uxaeltlfd; hut if they contain iuiflg^ or pictures, 
visiting them is prohibited. Tliere are only three real fiarams in 
the world Mecca, Medina, and Wejj (a wady in *JVif). There is 
danger in visiting such places as Jerusalem at the time of religious 
rites of tiie unbeliever*. Pious visits to Asq&lon, tbe Lebanon*, 



**Cf. the account* of rinit« to (and visions of visits to) tomb* of th« 
Patriarch prophets underrmiUi the Hcfcrtin Mroque. In the Sf*thtr 
ti Xiylrat c l-Kh*ltt. ‘a. by Abu l-FidT of Hebron; which 1m be** *diWil 
froia MSS. in Yak, the British Mun^nn. and the Biblictbiqo* KatSonak, 
but not yet published. 
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etc., bestow no merit; for they urc no longer the border-garrison 
posts where it formerly wi . s meritorious to reside and to fight in 
the way of Allah. 

Running into the subject of /inn who represent themselves as 
holy men in snob regions as the Lebanons, tlio author suddenly 
turns from hi3 topic to discuss nt length how jinn havo fooled 
people by appearing even in the form of the mysterious ol-Khidr. 
He temporarily return* In hi* theme lo nrgue against intercession 
through any creature— but again Jot* the ;inn "fly away” with 
Aim as he tolls how they transport folk on unhallowed pilgrimage 
and play other pranks on the too trustful. 

It is reassuring for the future of the Islamic East that the spirit 
of Ibn Taymlyyeh in milder form haa taken poaseariaD of many 
leaders of the people. One of the signs is this : Soma guide books 
repeat the pious loro about tha buildings of the fiaram in Jeru- 
salem so as to lead the traveller to expect, three in charge to 
reiterate the marvellous legends with the awe of thorough aeoept- 
ance. But perhaps you also hare had the experience of haring 
these mancli* indeod referred to underneath the Dome of the Rock 
—only for the insistence that they are not bslievod ! 

I am honored to have had the enounce of Professor Torrey on 
several of the notes in this study, and inadequately thank him Lera. 
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J-* f^-V\ i~ ^ o* C A- JU «=?. <j a* 

i»-bJ jL_‘V\ l*lio 'j* Jb V'.) *-*V jli ut- 
jJ »jfi ■>->' _j.i. ^ J1y\ ill-* l«4 •UaJli V+j ;^LJI <J 

^ju j*. j^ ji ^..1 .jis-b V s*-n . J Xr 
Vb i*-J' <j* yii V«i jiT o' (*■•) livk. C L Jij 

(*■') 1>. o** «>-* tfj-r* J-“> *_r^ ^ >» 

L_n, i5J-)U' J^.- V Jb ^ jt. .>., ^i, oU»J' 
fAi J-'U i-^l' ,/ jlT X ^ ^\ jo U ; ;j^ <s 
■fXt.\ «U'« <iUr o~»~ ^ i-^Ji ji-x 

->»- 

Vj JJiJ' i. (J * v 3 l^*- ^ Wfc 0 -OJ' C-. ^ 

ju-u fJ *. (ir) Ua»-\ </ut Sa; Vi ^uji ^ ajs ^ 

A* J\m dill Wi> j r^-J' 

(**) ** ^ ■* j -a'- V <*•' jf cr r 1 ' ^ ,vaJ ’ 

K-j) ^sU'o <iULf *UU< jy^r -&■ fj>- '-i* A 

j— *5 c;j yji ij,^ ^,ju\ 
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CAarJes D. Matthew ^AiJ! C- iAi j iAti 

-^-1 (£°) *'jo V <£* } '-*■* ‘-*•*^1. (*-i) 

X* ^1 Ua, c U^)l ^ Al_JI ^ 

•i-.-wJI ^-i~» -^-1} •Ul»jl _/Tl -Oc fy- ( _ r Jj 
iJ -^ ixil i^^Vl <*•- U Uj *, ii-'u jrli V* 

^ 4jJ ' f_T- U fj»J' O j j r *J— -'' »V~l* j>* j»l u_^. 
^V_>V\ -»* <jc WA- CUj J\C* <UI ^ VL.-J 

i-XJI 



->*- 

v cAijVi ^ ^ c- SAJ Uj 

ju (£Y) jyiin u^i (t-v) ciijVi ^ </.y o' 

*Jl Ojy 1 '— . (iA) Jyiiil I jS jli J>% J' X* cJj 
A f^* V '■** o' '-^* v ^Aj-ai J*-V *Jl >J'j 
*J\ > Jl <^-'3 c»aV yC Vj Vi% V o' ^.j 

>' v jWt j y yai jriai jji., ;.J pji (is) ^ 

<J cj-> (o-) -u-'j f w A5j y,lj ^ ur *J 

<1 J*l Jli*L ^jjT Ia» jli oJl 
_i^> Ai\i J^U 5jLJ y JV . o-.A- jf dtff. j 

J^l -'—j' X-L-Jlj ^1J| >1 } y_ £y,y J, 

o*- r.‘ *’oj *> cy-J> t,* 0&3 ^ ^ <>* *^j 

iA 3 -> V' jJ-*J»-j y UJl* v\ fx* ^Ji 

£-}.} *y * Jt r 1 o* !> c^- 1 ' -V. >v jj' 

j\ Jli <fi j \S X~J\ o* V* ( 0 ') (J- t>* fV- 
^ cr~*' rV~" y*' & oy^. ^.iTj oji 

j\_i ^>Jl iUj c^'ryUSl ^ i^yfi j\5 ^ 

-^3 ^ ^ jij* lyi; yx o JjW r C-^ 
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oV , “ ;V ' rs^ ^ ^ $ o^Vi ^ ^ <u\ j\ jui 

o' U ^ -vi *xi\j j-^JI J. aJi j#y f %Jlj :%J\ jl ^ 

^ c* 1 -’ a* J'* *-' 1 c ^ 11 <J r J “ ; - 5 **—■ 

l U-L_; ^L-J *-ic aUI ^ «_1* aUI ^ 

-J-*- 

(or) o ,_u olijVl -j> ^ ^ >-J> ui* 

*1~A» Ux-tfj U'j£j j\5* jV-»~e o&3 Vj V 

ai A.-U *1M J- y o>. I^JI W. pi. '>• c--\T U 

fr- Mj J*» *-■' a* (7= r 1 -* cf“* ^ 

^ ca. o-i A.ui. ^ rV* »>* *r au* Jr- o* *V-> 

0*>3 OJI O' Aijj A_u tS_r*-lj * Uc ‘r'- e C«^>-'3 

aUI J-, yi ilJ (or) 0^ o-.j* *' ^3 j^' 

li> jtf" j J^VI j^vJI A* jAiM ilJ f j\ jl ^ ‘^U: 

Jf- 

f LjJI )yi W> J*l*yJ j-*i— Jl J>* j>»— ai ^.xllj 
J— Jy-> u jf3 JrTJ ( #1 ) <^>3 ^3 o'M^' 
O* v_,y- u» jix-T jy?i u jfi i^jiSJfS 

*Ji >-Ji Vj i>r <jC <J jvu-f u-j- j- ^Ji ^vsJi .x. 

aJ\ >JI ^_. V JUJI o* aJU-Ij jU J_- ai-iT. iloJ 

c*-* O o^ 3 ' OH'- 1 ' 6* ^ y 

^V' ^3,-- u---^' -r^ 3 ' r*3 o^ 3 ' o' or 5 * V 0^3 

OiV- ^-V O' -»'b ^ ^ 

o^' 3 ( 09 ) r*“3^> oH' a* 

J_J, A iy O" -^"'3 ^ (“■') *'j -^3 o’b LT^ ^ L V' 
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•A» *jj» ^ ^ U>- OUi jlTj >>Jl ji\ 

-*■**■ f \f- O^" 3 J 3 oU f ^y £* 0* ^S-^' .T*' 3 '* V»j 

\ o~K3 j-^ ^r 31 tr' o' V* ^ j j- j 

j\S’ Lw- ^ jf ^ ^y <U\ o^i -^.3 
ib <UI Jli Li' -u* «. 'y~y. o' »' = * "V! y 






jt3" y U y-JI JC. *JJI Ai-^ 
f y' - ' -o yOij *• A* '*•' oh— Jyj 

jX_« V_»*b '3-*— 4* 1 ** J>— » 'f.jyl b"* 



(OY) yA*UI 

«_u. <_U\ -^» V\ U *UI ^-w ^ fj yU yl JJ 

o' . yb ** _r*^3 v Cr“x? f 3*3 u - iH ' ^ $ j'V 31 

*_. y~y! »U.l f*J '-^* C-~ <*' f J'V 1 ' j*-\ 

<\ V 3 tfb *•' *>-H a* -«-' _A ^3 *>^3 

o' y i>« j>-b {j*' •ytf’ o'* y^' j' <y ] 

o'-* a* (J^a- 1 j^Jr^ ^r 11 crf- 

o' uTo^ y* '-•'3 uu > i,(«A) / :'i 

f>> jy' J <*^3 «J' ^3 £> *r cr u ' <y s? 

• O 3 — * jy y* U»Mj *-*>' c~~" ^J^* g?'y 
3' y'y*' u ^3^- <r LJJ ' o' or > 

3y- o'-Ar' y b *~A '—.J3 -* 1 *- -** *'.r* ^'o-* o^ 



cO\T bT *J jy- o-ii-J' i)y\ U a, ^ui-Jl dJi by- 
A_^3 >>3 yU' f^‘3 f^' y J^' 

p.)*V-y y3 j-/ j AJV) y < 0< ') \jf 

y ^3 V. o^* ‘V' y 

V 3 ^ v 5 f y. Vj Ly,y 1^ yi iiy ^1 AUW 

t> J\ r * yW' ^ ^ 0^3 V3 JJ- 
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^ a* ^ -r- l? dr* ’-^-5 - a '- 

j-l*' <L)'j ^ 

^ a^j f\l) u-f -JJI ^L/J 

(1Y) 0^. 0-* 

•The hauling of lie XM» al-0o*afa&afc(vM »dd» ^1 ^'). 

■ MS. ho* « . 

•MS. *lM0, ono of tbe many (uuuoplw of oaraliui or lgnorint writing. 

•us. ,a_;. 

■ MS. cooluacd bore by dittos. frol “ bfiow, than corrected by craning out. 
•MS. JiUj. 

■MS. 

•Tho MS. boa i^Ul) *n<i ;>U]! iDdi»rimlnat*lyi I leave It oy. 

•MS. OJ . 

" MS. f b . 

“M3.i^5j. 

“MS. j^C. 

“US. ^1. 

’•MS .jS ui. 

“M8. U’l. 



“MS. 

” Ona alii in crowded uritieg for aid .1 . 



“MS. 



u— • 



“ M8. y 

•’Our rational. »tic purittn d(« not try |or dc> ire) to nil** tV* Night- 
Journey tradition, 10 mireoulouilj tolorsd. A* in wen ot thi »nd, he alto 
1*1 Uvea in tho Jinn and toe SbiyAtin and thoir maWoient poweta. 










18 Charles D. Matthews ^^iJl C-. ijl». j ^ i*c\i 

-MS. tf-'JjM and on.il .'J . 

** MS. jj>. The temporary qibla U mode much of Ib othsr books. 

"MS. o^.. 

"01. Paul. Acts 21. 24j 18. 18. On the point Juet above, » typical 
tradition io recorded in Bd'llh oa-Bstffir. eh. « • " On authority of Maihol 
it i« reported (that Mohiucmed midi, Whoever drives McriflcUl r.nimals 
to Jerusalem shall enter Paradise carefully guided, and shall visit all tbs 
Prophets in Paradise, and they shall envy him In hU relationship with 
Allah the Mighty and Glorious 1 “ 

"MS. Uli just aa ai-ifii /id al-Affd means often the entire Uaram 
area, n Belt alMaqdis or al Beit al Muqaddas often means the whole 
sacred land of Palestine, la eannoetion with tbs argument against the 
otremeay of etrmuttnj snythlng but the Ks’ha, It would of OOUTM te 
hr.poaslhla to circuit al-Aqta Itself due to Its position against the 0aram- 
oity wall. 

"M8. ^jj|. 

"ms. a-i|. 

•• MS. at every ooeurrence. 

“MS^U.. 

“MS-ypoUl. \b a nioe bit of historic ftl raooaAliring. Thir* Is a 
•W confusion in the pars graph from margin*! writing of ijrtwfl'iWm 
Vibtu . . • 

" MS. uees root 

yj- 

•' Of. note J3 and see Wright. X, DC. 

■■ LsStrange, Palertiae, etc., p. 130, from Shame (or KamsJj ad-Din 
mrSuywtii "The Footprint own here i» that of the Prophet when ha 
mounted the steed A! Burak to ascend into heaves. Ia Crusading limn, 
it woe called Chrut'a Footprint. ... The piece of the ffohla Footprint 
may be seen at this day on a clone that is separate from tile Book ... to 
the south-west. This etone la supported cc a column.'' 

"MS. 

" Prof. Toney, along with other iudispensahl* help, gave me the follow- 
ing nctfi: "Uft IV Is cot in the dictionaries ; but it is not tended thsr*. 
The reading i» quite proper, and cartala. The vnh is equivalent to 
J&> »to" 

" One « coders whether this for the Church of tha Rssurrattion <al- 
QijSma) is murely n term of opprobrium or e transfer of the aubttt Irccn 
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IU« 9HU. II the tradition of tba mallciou* n>Mta it correct, thu the 
torxn a^undma l* dtsoTrod! 

Mo'lwiya, on hifl proclamation at eniiph in JcruAf.lem t m eaid to liave 
pravtd at " Golgotha, 1 * OttUaciuiuiv, and the Tomb of Maxj. I have for- 
gotten the reference. 

"US. *1. 

“MS. U*|. 

••Lt, •'from Air to Thaur, dim oUtlon aft* r a potter.” A tradition. 
Prof. Torrejr inform, me, dmiiyiwl to define the IJnrurn region of Medina— 
trouhleioa* bcenuar the mountain ’Air i> at Medina and that of Tluur at 
Mokica. Some, he continue, reiolro the difficulty by ataortlng there wa. 
also an 'Air at Mekka and that the dUtaiioa laloe-n Urn two niounUlne 
wae the measure for the Medina region. Bat liae authorltiei ny the true 

tiding in ^ J\ ^ 

“MS. jj. 

“MS ajj. 

"MS. jiJf. 

*’P1. of J£, - people, p-rioni,” an Prof, Torrrv Inform* me. 

- Cf. note 47. MS. bee both time. J^U|. 

“MS. U. 



“An opinion from a ralcol source wa* Uiat the tart ahould lead 




JeniAilem a plaw ol O* jj who as fall* an the ona In which Mohammed U 
med* to any any group visiting him. not doubting him. In nay ilngle year 
would be (jiven Par.diae ae their reward. I wroto at fim jljj, 
taking the tradition aa motaplKrieul for Jerusalem end Medina or Mecca. 
But now I sea the hamza above the elif, and aUo thnt the dot I took for 
that of a non (in the end word of a line) U part of n perpendicular linn 

of dote. along the edge of tha toxt. So reading here ^|, and taking the 
f U ^ to DrcaulUta (OntldnatlOB of fiem factum, I believe the 
reference ie to Abrnhnm and Mohammed. In eh. J of the Bfiifh oa-.Vu/Ae 
there are noreral tradition, on the mult of making pilgrimage to Jmiaalem 
and Mecca in the some vnar. Abraham or Hebron may 1>« uMd for 
Jeraeolcm or Palatine generally. 

•>M8. f5 U. 

*' MS. and bclovr, Jt . Many works on the merita of Jeruealem 

and Palestine include leotlona on Aw; clou, cn in eome laser oopiea of the 
B&'itK. Cf. M8. No. 4 under No. ««t it Ahlwardt’s catalogue, Berlin. 




20 CharUs 1 ). Matthews j-H J\ c-. iAJ ^ W*li 
M MS. J» j1. 

** 7he Dosed wane, it and of lie*, U divided— *» Si the case nit), 
numeroue word* in till- tut *o II Imtratirc of define in calligraphic art. 
“ Burn 72. «. 

““S-dly 

•• Sura 3. 70; MS. 



1 Perhnpi better 



with Mohammed. 



“ MS. pig Better us here prluUO, or Jyjsjo- 

-M8.^ e y^, 



"Ae b«*t I cm Mil oa my film oopy, there are written nt the loner 
left bind corner of thli lnat page the »onfa ^il 3U,-- On the 

adjoining |«ge the next divialcn of the Talc eedex eontinuee: n-iJ 

^ i-a. j v oU y-s j u-- j. f *-v' 

jw ^ VI Ifi V Ji V>- V> W 

£j|y. I appemd hero aUo rofaranoa from the catalog™* It n»i my 
opportunity to consult while attending at Princeton the eamircr of I9S5 
the Oriental Seminar under direction of Prof, llitti nod auipfcee of the 
ACI.Ss I/Cith. Cat of the Ar. MSS. in the Lib. of the India Office. II— 
No. 447, Iba X.’e reply to a quMticrt rrgurdin;; the attribute* of peefottioo, 
JUSOl oUw. DeSlane'e Oit.of (he Ar. MSS. In the Bib. Nile.. Pariv - 
Soe. £13-4, Adc. Fonde 090, Ibo T.M. i+J\y ,f\J\ i-i-Jl 1 

So. 2942(21 . hie ir _’l£)| ll‘. -■ nupportlng Mmllm notion In elo.tng same 
Christian churohti in Ciiro; No. 8412(4), n joeii* of his. Ahtwerdfe 
cat. of the Ar. MSS. In the PrenieUchc Staatibib . Berlin, a total of 37 
work, and reference*! (vol. 22 of the genual catalogue of MSS., rol. 10 of 
the Arabic), of which eo»C Of the n»a»t Interesting- -No. l!»t; No. 2054. 
quoting a pom of Ibo T. of 102 verwe, on /rce-wiU, tn a book by y 
^alu!l Noe. 20B2-J, .Ujlj o'* ^ 

oUa-L'l (Kutubl in Buliq e«n. hne jlV‘l| 0 j»,h the cat. autei Ibn 
T. wrote over 300 works. and aaye thie No. 2080, etc., contain an elegy over 
him by lemt ll b. Moh. b. Bnrtloa. 7* no, JasiJ (temdbug 101B) ; No. 2084 
quotes a few vie. of his ; No. 2096, a defense of Ibn T. by ^ ,j) | JU, 

pj rf. I* 110 u ,dBtod “pj ce 4,5 1 -*7° ar-^ 1 

tfjjsJl f Sec below) J No. 1012H (Iandberg 158), a hk^.oi Ibn T-.com- 
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poaitc, from various materials. entitled i JU ^ ijJl ci\jO| yjS 
£ ^l. •uibor, ^L>J) ^>1 ^y m & •*** * 

ldl8, with numerous degree *t the ead. Iha T.'s jUiVl ollT »*• published 
in Cairo in 1325/1907, and hid </ U^ U with 

ad-Uln 'AWnllfih b. Qayyio al-Jauzlyab, in Cairo, in 1027. L. E. Brown. 
Th4 Mires Of VkrUtianity in A*ia, Cambridge University Pr«s, 1033. 
mentions in his bibliography p. 101, that there wns published in Cairo in 
1005/1322 Ibu Taimiyyrb’s " Al-jawftb ns pablb li man bsddnla din nl- 
Maslb, n A» v*e learn from the nbore reference*, our author's came vui 

<* fJ»Jl -V 1 y!> r u V> ^ •**>-' *1 04 J| V 1 

•V? u! r 5 *- 111 •¥» *^1 fV>VI 




STUDIES TM SEMITIC F0HSIATIVB3 

B. A. Spbsb* 

Iftnvmsirr or PEjoesTuvAsra 

The roasiATivES, or non-inllexional prefixes *nd affixes, const), 
tuie perhaps the most neglected field in the study of comparative 
Semitic grammar. The treatment of these elements is confined as 
a relu to mcru tabulations. We find lists of prefixes, affixes, and 
occasionally of infixes, capable of modifying the meaning of nomi- 
nal nnd verbal b«ea in one form or another, bat little has been 
done towards ascertaining the original values and functions of 
such determinants. Of late there have been isolated indications 
that the subject may bood come into ita own. Concrete results 
cannot be expected, however, for some time to come. It will re- 
quire the concerted effort* of many scholars and much constructive 
discussion and criticism Iraforo real progress has been made in 
this particular department of Semitic linguistics. 

At two successive annual meetings of the American Oriental 
Society 1 discussed certain aspects of thi3 problem and submitted 
general conclusions, lly principal purpose waa to direct attention 
to a virtually untapped field. The subjects discussed were “The 
So-called Causative Conjugation " and “ The So-called Feminine 
Ending («)(.’’ The inadequacy of our knowledge of these topics 
ia reflected fairly well by thaw qualified titles. To test the validity 
of my tentative conclusions these papers are now summed up in 
printed form. Tlie statements are far from complete. A thorough 
treatment of each subject would call for a monograph of icspect- 
ablo proportion*. Tha next beet thing la to confine illustrative 
material and references ' to the barest minimum and to eonceo- 

‘Th* following abbreviations ore used below: Bauer-Leander, OB . I — 
GreutnatiA do BMi.cS>-, nraAUcAcn; II (ill Hi.toci>cHt Oronmalii der 
RtkrUttKtm SprtcU. Bergstrkoscr, WnfiU'rut.y = Sin/iArvnp in die 
iciliichtn Sprocket.-, Ferbuw — RtMUH/U arteomatik II; Ferb.tn. 
Brcckelmano, OVd = OnmirUi der orgteichnden Oramvtatil: *r remi- 
tif'.Kcn Syrack tn. Gardiner, By Or. ■= Egyptian Oranmar. Gray, ICSD 
= Intradiction to Comparative fiem.lic Linpuietioj. JR A3 — Jovnol of 
t\e Royal Anatio Society. Matnhol, Romiten — DU Sprocket, dor Hamilen. 
UO = he aloud* Oriental. 7. A = Zeitrckf.lt tar AeepTwlogie. 
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trate instead on a brief presentation of the actual problems. 
Bequirements of space dictate the latter course. 8 

I. The " Canaalm " Conjugation 

As is 'rell known, Semitic ©antrivra to enrich it* baric vocabu- 
lary by means of derivative conjugations which modify, shade, or 
emphasise in one respect or another the primary meaning of a 
given verbul base. Grammarians hare come to designate these 
secondary stems ns intensive, reflexive, causative, and the like. 
These terms are convenient for purposes of general classification; 
bus they convey no more than a very superficial idea of the wealth 
of nuances that a secondary conjugation in Semitic is capable of 
expressing. Particularly inadequate from this standpoint is the 
label "causative,” attached by grammarians to a derivative stem 
which is represented prominently in nil Semitic language*. 

This stem is developed from the primary base with the aid of 
one of several prefixes, in the choice of which the various members 
of the family display « certain degree of individuality. Thus 
Akkadian (Akk.) employs the prefix 1-, Minaeac (Min.) ha* *-, 
Hebrew (Hob.), Sabaetn (Sab.), and Mnhrl uh ft-, and Arable 
(Arab.) and Ethiopia (F.th.) havo tho glottal atop •; all four 
elements arc found omong the Aramaic (Aram.) dialects, while 
Phoenician (Phoen.) acquires in course of time a jr-prefix. The 
causative connotation is present throughout, to be sure: the addi- 
tion of the proper prefix to, aiy, qbr ‘ bury ’ imparts to the stem 
the meaning ‘cause to bury.’ But this particular significance of 
the new stem is only one of many. The same conjugation may 
yield on occasions a factitive, declarative, or perfective sense; it 
may express momentary action as opposed to the durativr con- 
notation of the primary stem; it may have even the value of a pas- 
sive, as when it i3 employed to indicate the result of action in 
the case of certain verbs* In short, the term "causative” is 



• Wherever a tingle example fnxn any pies language o( the group la a 
sufficiently clear illustration of the entire category under diteuaalon. no 
other initiations have t*d. 

*Cf. H. 3. Nyber*, ,r WortbiMun$ nit Suffixcn in dan waMid— 
Sprachen.” I/O XIV (1020). 250 ff. Xyberg’a monograph (ibU. 177-2901 
(a an tlUHlfl historic*! treatment of the Semitic prefixes which is Rund 
methodologically and thoroughly conaiatent with the reqni rtmecta of 
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wholly inadequate. If we rnUia it in the present diffusion it is 
so mainly for the sake of convenience j the deeig action ha* boon in 
use tco long to be readily displaced.* It will be demonstrated, T 
trust, that the numerous and apparently unrelated uses of the stem 
under discussion derive directly from the peculiar origin of this 
conjugation. 

It should be made clear at the outset that the causative stem is 
pToto-Samitic and that it has an exact counterpart in Hsmitic. 
The same wide range of meanings confronts us throughout, and 
the morphological relationship of the respective bases is equally 
apparent in all instances. The only divergence, thon, is in the 
choice of the characteristic prefix. We hare wen that several of 
them sre in nee. It may bo added that their semantic function* 
are identical. Por whether pyd ‘hood’ is equipped with an initial 
i- in Abb., h- in Heb., or in Aram., the meaning will be in each 
case 'put in charge.’ or the like. The disparity is solely on the 
phonetic side. It is not as wide, however, as might seem at first. 
To begin with, s and 3 represent one original sound . Semitic ! main- 
tains itself in Akk., but changes to s in the South Sumitic group 
(represented here by Min.) in accordance with a porfnctly normal 
sound-shift. Within the Akk. group Assyrian exhibits a dialectal 
shift to s, and the sporadic t of Aram, may to ascribed to dialectal 
influences.’ Since Phoen. y docs not represent an original prefix,* 
we are left ultimately with three causative prefixes : ona sibilant 
( 1 /s-) and the laryngal ones (h-, '■). 



modern linguistic sriaace. Although I urn tumble to ateept the author's 
Anal cckc) miana with regard to the origin of tbs eaneatlr. stem, and 
while I must take exception to * number cf hi* etymologlw, jiurtioiflarl? 
in tbo Akk group. I herewith make gratafnl ncknowlidp-ntat of the 
etimulatiag tflsct of thU admirable study. 

* Sybrrg, op. M., employe the phrase "tbs fourth form,” which is luit- 
»We Iot Arab., hut awkward and misleading In the oaet of the other Semitic 
languages. 

• Cf . Brock dman n , OVO L 626 and Bauerleander. GO A 92 k Tt* Aram, 
ra ibb tiros with the prefix i. may safaly bo awribtd to Akk intliwooe, si. 
ibid. 11C y. The original Arana caiaatira pMflxes are thus rsduoxS to the 
laryngnl group, on which see helow. Sor tbs causatim elomeoU in the 
dialeet of Eos Sfcamra aw note It. 

•For this causa tire foment the reader may be referred to the foTth- 
coming d’oamsr of nMnioum, by Ztdlig 8 . Hartii f American Oriental 
Series, voh 8). 
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The qnrution now nriocM whether u further reduction could not 
be justified by tho luwg of Semitic phonology. In the cn*c of h- 
and the problem i* ODmpiratircly rumple. In Aram. is found 
in the older dialects, while '• com* to prevail at a later »tage. In 
tho South Semitic group w$ hare A. in Sab. and Mehii, but •- nor- 
maily in Arab, and Eth. T . Do wo have instance# of a direct shift 
from h to *? Such a change cannot bo demonstrated a* yet ns n 
regular procedure, certainly not in Arab., although the rorre- 
apondenae ia observable there in certain iaslatod word* Bnt an 
• prefix might develop from A- by the process of back-formation : 
since the “impf." may lead, as it actually does in Hob., 

to a form simplified through elision Cyv/aqtiiu), the "perf.” 
modeled after it would be “agtala. Arab, and some of the Arnm. 
dialects would haro thus specialized this secondary prefix, while A- 
was restored in Heb. and BibL Aram, on the analogy of the 
“ p«rf.” B In other words, the two laryngal causative prefixes go 
back in all probability to a single one (A-). This would leave us 
with two formative^, and h*. 

Attempt*? have been made to effect further simplification by 
pontulaling on original connection between the^a two sounds: the 
A-prefix is regarded a# a phonetic development from an earlier 
sibilant clement, which maintained itself, however, in certain dia- 
lects. But for all the ingenuity displayed by the advocates of auch 

* Wo arc eonrarnod at present with tha principal prefix ia aach l&n/uags, 
praawnably reprinting, or developed f/oix. 1 U orlgltAi causative 
For traces at rival clcmcnia sec Nybcrg, op. eit. Such aporadlc cccurraneas 
may bo duo to a variety of canoes : material inherited freon tho prtfthnlc 
ported, later intcrdialoct&l borrowing, etc.; but thoy arc confined to the 
noun data, except foe Aram, a ad Has S ham ra, whore ALk. iadutneo, easily 
accounted for on geographic and cultural groards, la to h* assumed. Tbs 
point to be made at present ia that *• ii the sole living causative prefix in 
Arab, and Eih. just as alone it operative in Hah. and k • la Akk. Tl>* 
history of tbc Aram, dialects sbowa ’• to be later than ami tMs 
chrccolcftical sequence is of value for the purposes of the discusAloa h»!ow 

•This poeition is taken by Bauer Leander in UUU 22tfd, cf. OBA 02 r, 
though the authors later express tome misgivings. ibid. 113. Snvarilwlms, 
it is the only theory that accounts at once for the development* ia both 
Arab, and Aram. It Is true that In later Aram, dialo c ts, inch as Manlaif, 
h in reduced to a glottal atop; but this reduction would not apply to 
earlier times Tbs ancumpticn of an analogic back formation provides 
therefore the moot aatisfictory explanation. 

For the " perfect " and “ Imperfect H see below, p. 34. 
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a phonetic change/ tiu> two founds hare not been sucowafully 
uni tec. 1 * It is quit* true that the sibilant occurs in Altk., tha 
oldest documented member of the Semitic family, and that it in 
characteristic of the Hamitic group, 14 * which hu retained many 
archaic features of the larger Hamito-Semitio etoci. The diffi- 
culty is that there is no evidence for a common Ssmstic shift of 9 
(or i) to h in any position. Thu* 0 . g., 4 nine* i* Uiu in All., 
tis'u* in Arab., and tifr in Hob.; no trace hem of any dialectal 
shift to &. The some holds true of practically ail the available 
comparative lexical material. 11 Since, then, the languages that 
employ a laryngal causative prefix do not show any tendency to a 
normal shift of i /2 to h in any position whatever, n phonetic rela- 
tionship tetwocn the causative prefixed in question must definitely 
be ruled out This ia indeed the prevailing opinion among the 
latea: writers on the subject. Some of them would go even further : 
a oomm on origin of the anmatiyo elmnrnta haring proved impea- 
Bible, -.hey see no immediate rcaaon for reducing the number of 
prefixes to two; they would ooncede independence to *- oa wall. 11 
In the final analysis, two causative prefixes in Semitic represent 
the irreducible minimum, and quite probably also the original 
maximum. 1 * 

It is dear that tbs semantic functions of thase elamoms must 
hnro been identical. This circumstance is evidently responsible for 
tlm usual statement that each causative prefix had the value of 
‘ came, make.’ 14 Does this mean that we have here violently re- 

•Cf. P. .lotion, *fSla..p«» it to Foe* IU orientate do rVntv. B U««,S & 
Bcv rouft 1913. 1Z9-28; Barton, S.mUio a*i Hanitit Orifint 22 tad Mot] 
I lwlinri to a similar view ia JQS NS. XXIII 24S, note 90. 

'* Broeloltnnmi, OPO I. 62li Barth. /Vo»omi»oiaiUvnp IS; Berg»ttlM«. 

10 ”. 

Ct Oariincr, Si. Or. 212, uxl M.liUicf, BtmiUn 18. Cf alto Jt.iton, 
op. o it., and Ike -try oreful comparative Uhl., kt the end of that walk. 

'‘tor the Initial osruonaat* in the perional pronouns roe bclcvr. In 
M.hri f changes in certain rooU <0 A, of. B erg.tr Ba&Jr, Kixfahivng 1SS. 
But llui limited number of the cUn*** and the comparatil* lateen,, cd 
the dialect malm It Impossible to regard there phenomena as (arrival. from 
the earlix.t period of Sunitle; »e have her. la. tend late and Ucltud 
dcvelopme&W. 

'•Hyberg. so XIV, 8J0; Brar-Uite, GBA «2r. 

” An ultimate oonawtlon of A and • U tndUated bv Borg»trB»»r, *»- 
filkn «) 12 . 

14 Cf. e.g., Haupt, JAOB 28. »«, and the criticlua of Bnxkelmann. OVQ 
I. 621. 
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duccd forma of so many verbs, each with the same original ro (isola- 
tion, but none apparently preserved in full in historic tiinei ? 11 
Such a theory is not only transparently simple but also manifestly 
untenable. For the cansatire significance is, as we have seen, but 
one of many functions of tbe conjugation in question. If we 
operate exclusively with ' make,’ wo shall not get very far in our 
effort to aoMunt for the remaining connotations of our ate in. 

A solution of the problem is indiwtod, rather unexpectedly, from 
a different quarter. Tbe Semitic personal pronoun* for the third 
person exhibit virtually the same •enuhone of initial sounds that 
we hare found in tbe causative prefixes. One group of dialects 
employs i/s-, while the remaining languages use 1\-. Thus Akk. 
has iO ‘he,’ to ‘she,’ *cd Min. uws i-form*; clwwheru we find 
ft-pronouns, with the exception of Mehri which presents both types 
in As ‘he’ and ti 'fihe.’ ,, Apart, from this single departure we 
find that the sibilant pronoun occur* precisely in those languages 
in which there is also a sibilant nnsntive prefix, while the A-pro- 
noun is accompanied in the utLer dialects by a corresponding 
causative element- 1 ' This noteworthy harmony pervades alw the 
llamitic group; e. g., by the aide of the Egyptian causative prefix 
s- we find the pronouns its ‘ he ’ and iy ‘ she.’ “ Such striking 
regularity over a wide field seems to preclude any possibility of 
mere coincidence. Apparently, there is a deeper connection be- 
tween these seemingly heterogeneous elements. 

“ It the etatement of Bauer-Leander, IT Oil 2*3 to be undccilojd In this 
sanest 

••Ct. Brockclmann. OVd L 302 tj Bortfa. /Voaom.noIbeWtmy 143. 

** It U lignificant In this oonnrotioc that the languuRM employing; ii 
cauaatiic prefix with bare a-pnmoure (in Eth. the initial b was eub- 
seqoently lost I . This may be regarded «a an indirect conermatior of the 
view -.hat within tbe causative eiment? the developed from an earlier 
A-. Moreover, where several prvfixe- o«ur «t the earn* Un»», at in Aram., 
the pronoun in likely to point to the ordinal cantatlve element. T»* 
dialwl of Hat Sbamr* it a caae In point. There we eneounUr a number 
of d-causotlvee, but these are ooitfinsd for tlu moat part to verb* of tuitlo 
use and ore tkns evidently Akk. loanwords; cf. Montgorowy and Harrta, 
TAe Bee SAamro lf*f\otopi<al Text* 22. On tho other hind, rau.itlvo 
with a larynj>al prefix are definitely eitablUhed In such tartla*-' verbal 
forma aa (with an teoulalmng *|. whlla other oecurrenots ir« cer- 

tain from the context (loo. at.) . It is noteworthy, therefore, tint the 
pronoun • he 1 was probably A tot (fWd. 10). 

" Gardiner, Bg. Or. 43. 
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At first one might again be tempted to operate with the tboory 
of phonetic relationship. Could cot the loryngal go back, after til, 
to a sibilant In both instances? It baa been indicated, however, 
that Semitic doce not ahow n regular shift of i/s to h. Against 
this oorreapondenoe of the two sounds in two grammatical cate- 
goric* we have the uniformly amative testimony of the entire 
lexical material Moreover, fcfehri employs both forms of the pro- 
noon; if the mate, had been subjected to the shift, there is no 
sound reason why the fern, should have been spared. To earn up, 
a phonetic explanation must be ruled out in both cases; end to 
ascribe such manifold and detailed correspondences to mere coin- 
cidence would require more faith than linguistic study can afford 
to utilize. 

In this contingency only one solution remains open to us: there 
most be an ultimate semantic connection between the Semitic 
causative prefixes and the personal pronouns of the third person. 
In other words, if it could be shown that these pronouns entered 
into the make-up ot the causative stems, our principal difficulty 
would disappear. Let us concentrate for the moment on the pro- 
nouns. If Hcb. AC did not develop from the prototype of Akk. Hi, 
it follows that primitive Semite hid both forms available for the 
purpose of indicating the third person. Just how this duplication 
originated is beyond our present means to ascertain ; we may have 
here specialization of two out of several originally demonstrative 
pronouns. At all events, the conviction is gaining ground that A 
occurred originally with motet., i with ferns., the Earlier formB 
being “Ati'a 1 he ’ and 'a. ‘ she.’ '* Since the difference in vowels 
was sufficient to indicate the gender,” the consonuntal distinction 
was given up, one group of dialects ultimately retaining the sibil- 
ant while the other chose the laryngal. Both types ran be traced 
back, at any rate, to primitive Semitic. Now if that* pronouns 

" The situation ia Vehrl <im above: bat ef. note 11) la ruponeible for 
tha now practically universal view that the original division was h- fee the 
m«K. and {- for Oia fen.; c!. Brcokelmana (ulio oitra Jeuca and U ngnad I, 
GVQ I. 8 021, Barth, PronominoiMIdnng IS, Batier-Leandcr, BGB 249, 
Bciestrlwcx, ffiafSAru.:* 0 . In , 1 ™ „f this wetl-eatallklMd position I 
raunot understand the statement ot Gray. ISOL S3, note 1. that be is 
Indebted for the nw hypothesis to one ot bis pupils, even though the 
lattcr’o reasoning is somewhat different <«ad, incidentally, not uniformlv 
clear). 

11 1 lake it that Gray, Iw. ca‘«, implies the same thing. 
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were used in the causative atom, the prefixes would reflect neces- 
sarily the corronor.tol dichotomy. After the equipment had been 
simplified through the operation of linguistic economy, those dia- 
loots that had retained the sibilant pronouns would naturally show 
also a sibilant causative, with analogous results in the laryngal 
group." So fur the reasoning has been comparatively ample. The 
main problem, however, is to show what business the pronouns 
hnd with the causative*. 

The problem la not properly or.e of phonology or morphology, 
but OHcntallr one of syntax. Derivative stems are often shortened 
or elliptical form* of what were formerly fuller sentences. In 
causatives we have really the remains of compound sentences. Thus 
Akk. ttfcint ' he caused to build ' implies that A had ordered or 
induced B to build (a house, shrine, or whatever the case might 
be). We Hava here two distinct subjects. A is the superimposed 
subject, tho principal actor, while B is the secondary agent," im- 
personal unless otherwise specified (by means of special suffixes). 
13 stands thu* for 'someone, anyone else'; this sgeDt is expressed 
by the stem prefix. 

The above analysis applies, of course, exclusively to transitive 
verbs, and consequently to causative stems proper The matter 
becomes more complicated when we consider other function* of 
the Semitic stem in question. Let us first examine the type having 
a declarative value. Met. Airtfa may be translated by ‘ he declared 
(or denounced) as guilty.' Our translation is plainly incapable of 
conveying the force of the original, of which it is merely a para- 
phrase. It is the direct result of the elliptical nature of the 
underlying sentence, infinitely Goxible because any number of 
predicates of the superimposed subject could be implied : A has 
declared, demonstrated, or the like, that B is guilty. Again our 
nondescript B is represented by the so-called causative prefix. 

Other types of our stem may be analyzed in the same manner. 
They will bo found to represent original clauses following verbs 

** The one exoepcioa lo this rule ! discounting sporadic viral farms like 
lie Aram- J<*U»Uve») would he the Arab irlaqtala conjugation. Here, 
bowovsr, lbs addition of the Manx was apparently rospinsitle lor the 
sslaetion of tha s-alemeat, »t beivg stapler to pronounce thnn Xt I 
btaiUM to nuska chronological inductions concerning the time of final 
specialisation of the ono or the other oauintir* prefix on this basis alone. 

- Cf. Vyborg, UO XIV. 2SO. 
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expressing causation, command, belief, potation, and the like. The 
numerous nuanoio of tho item are obviously due in large measure 
to die possible multiplicity of the implied governing verbs. 

The stem is not limited, however, to the function of verbal 
sentences. Such a form u Heb. hr. Vain * ‘ has turned red ’ is clearly 
the equivalent of a nominal sentence than has nothing to do with 
the type of clauses disenwed above. Is it not strange, then, that 
the same stem should be employed for two such heterogeneous 
types of sentence? The answer is bound up intimately with the 
peculiarities of Semitic eyntar ; and it promises to furnish a satis- 
factory solution of the whole problem. 

It has been abundantly demonstrated that nominal sentences 
predominate in the early stages of Semitic. There is no specific 
copula. For the purposes of particular emphasis, however, the 
pronoun of the third person might serve as copula. To call atten- 
tion to the fact that ' the wcoi is actually, unexpectedly, outstand- 
ingly, or permanently white' the ancient Semite would dm the 
equivalent of 1 the wool, ii white.’ Herr we see rather plainly the 
original demonstrative value of the later personal pronoun. This 
pronoun can be interposed oven whan a different parson expresses 
the subject; cf. c. g.. Arum. atwAnd 'abdthi 'we, they Ilia 

servants,’ i. e., ‘ we arc truly His servants.’ " 

We have now an adequate explanation for the use of this “pro- 
noun of separation ” or “ pronoun of support,” as it is called by 
Arab grammarians,'* in the type of verbal sentences mentioned in 
the foregoing discussion. It must bo tome in mind that in place 
of hypotaxis the ancient Semite resorted to paratartie or asyndetic 
construction. Tho phrase ‘A orders (wishes, etc.) that B build a 
house ’ was actually construed as ‘ A orders, B builds tho house.’ 
In such asyndetic fhat-clauses particular emphasis was needed to 
make clear that t given action wos to be performed by someone, 
or that a given quality wag attributed to someone Or something. 
The pronoun of the third person, t demonstrative in, origin, was 
evidently the only available means of conveying this idea. It was 
unavoidable, therefore, that this pronoun should become associated 
with the fAat-clause in the linguistic consciousness of the speaker 
This intimate asiociation made it powible to dispense in pour« cf 

"Cl. Bcrgilriun, Biafrhrunt 16. 

••Al-tupl*, or al-iMdtfo, cl Wright, Xrahic Grammar II. 268 IT. 
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tima wlla the governicg verb. Tho special iraticn of the pronoun, 
nlway* in a rigidly ohearved «yn tactic aequence, an the corollary of 
the clauses in question, and the frequency and variety of audi 
sentences, led at length to the emergence of the characteristic pro- 
nominal element *" as a prefixed stem determinant. In the mean- 
time a similar coaleecwnce woe taking place in certain nominal 
wnteacw of a declarative character. The ultimata result was the 
formation of quasi-quadriradical verbal stems, since the new pre- 
fix constituted in effect a fourth radical in what had been for the 
most part a triradical base.** It is osrtainly not without sig- 
nificance that the new stem was infiected like other quadriradicals, 
and this fact accounts for the nature of the vowels in the “ causa- 
tive stem." 

Two final points may be made by way of illustration. The first 



"liiMUa lorn advisedly bceauw I do not wish in imply the joining of 
tha setirii pronoun to the verbal bat*. In U»at case we ahould have to 
explain the origin of the rowel » which invariably follow* the consonantal 
•Umant of the prefix. Whilo the preeene* of this vowel could be connected 
•lth tha Dual a o: the pronouns themselves {‘Ad'a, *fi’« becoming *Ao and 
•is oa proclitics) , such a view would preauppos* <le*p*r Insight Into proto- 
Somltlc phonology than we can peasiWy claim at present. Hytarg '.VO 
XIV. 2(13) regards the caosative preflxee is o*ifjia»l demoostratlvoa ('Aa, 
•As. and •*«), which were joined to a bone like V?*l to yield one o! two 
pasaltila meanings: ‘he of slaying/ or 'he who elnjs.’ Suoh ambiguity 
was possible, he holds, because verb and noon had not become separated 
as yet. 1 doubt that modi con be accomplished when one baa to go hack 
to the mythological stages of language; were causatives required at *0 
lawless a period? rinally. as lliucr Lcander remark [OBJ, M f.), such «b 
assumption would not account for the basic rausntive connotation of the 
stem. On the other hand, tho syntactic conditions referred to above are 
demon: i! able farts. The oalcoecr.ee of pronominal end verbal elements 
which wc have assumed, would he guidod by the analogy of available verbs! 
forms, leading to tha stundar dim lion of the sum as a whole. 

•* Thin would preauppose, of course, that such forms with doubling or 
repetition of the second or third radical, qnadrlrndicals In elf rot, were 
oiilier than tha cauintivo. an altogether plausible assumption, since the 
introduction of foreign elements ( causative prefix) In likely to be later 
than operation with available radicals. Calmative sterna would that be 
comparatively late developraeaU of proto-Semltlc. 

Por the treatment of albllant causatives as “ quadrlliUrals *’ In Aram, 
of. Dolman, Aranttsdf OramwolU: 250. anil In Egyptian, Gardiner. Kg. 
Or. 212. 

L o., yulsfliii'* oa the analogy ol yspati flu and ystgafKto. 
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concerns the connection of tho causative prefix with independently 
to*ritiaed clement* of emphasis. Such a relationship hue boon 
seen by few between tho cousntare element of the Arab, verb and 
the proclitic Vs- of the dative form of the Arab, adjective.” A 
similar adjectival formation, though not a* regular a* in Arab., 
cecum in Aide, where wo haro, e. g., pafqu • steep/ by the side of 
* tco steep ’ ; here *• is used for both the causative and th« 
elatro.** An emphasising function underlies the prefix in both 
instances. 

The other illustration is found in Sumerian. Here the causa- 
tiro elements are -s- and -h-, precisely the same a3 the two, and 
only two, subject elements of the third person sing. of the preterite 
tense Indent, Poebel regards the causative elements of Sumerian 
as accusative infixes of ihe third person.” So complete a parallel 
between two totally different linguistic stocks brings into bolder 
relief the mode of reasoning that may lead to tho formation of 
canaative and related stems. 

To sum up, we have noted the correspondence between Semitic 
causative prefixes and the pronouns at (lm third person. There 
being no phonetic justification for these parallel occurrences, and 
chance correspondence being out of the question, an underlying 
functional relationship waa sought. A common ground has been 
found in the employment of the pronouns in question as elements 
of emphasis. Peculiarities of Semitic syntax led to the develop- 
ment of these pronominal elements into ec-dled causative pre- 
fixes." Tho various connotations of the causative stem boocme 
intelligible when we take into ‘consideration the variety of possible 

" CJ. Nyterg. op. eit, 280. 

•• Christian inn publiahed an arUel* ontitled “ DU kantative Bcdeutuns 
da. MOittleehem 8teigerua.atamma.~ in Anoleota Ortcnlafca 12. Cnforlu 
nataly, tkU wcvk U not available (o roe and I do not know whether our 
fcaelniinn* are "itrilsr in this rupee* 

•• Of. hl« gu menscAe OrammaHt 210 and 173. Tli* nynUeUe function 
o! the Sumerian curative prefix® would thua bo olightly different, but 
their pronominal origin U virtually certain. Incidentally, I had overlooked 
thie exceedingly gratifying pa.alUl whan thU paper was read in April 19M. 

" It should be pointed out that I do not atek the basil of the stem tn 
fuH sen trace* .neb a* ’the king commanded that tho home to bairt. 1 1 %* 
final etaadardirad form would icpiewnt the ultimate abstraction land 
on inmanccrahle related statement., in aU of which the emuhaiixin* pro 
noun played a leading part. 
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verbe implied in tie governing verbal sentence, and tie character 
of die Semitic nominal sentence. 

n. The So-called Feminine Ending -(&)< 

The facts concerning tie means of expressing gender in Semitic 
are well known and they aie listed in die standard grammar*.* 1 
Their chronological relationship is less dear. In re-stating brieQy 
the relevant details we shall asek to arrange them in a historical 
fieqaenr.e, so far aa this is possible. Thia is an essential prere- 
quisite for our present investigation. For only by establishing the 
relative date of the ending ~(&)t can we hope to obtain some insight 
into its origin. 

To judge from the interrogative pronoun, the earliest classifica- 
tion in Semitic recognized animates and inanimates. At least, the 
pronoun for person is not further differentiated with regard to 
masculine and feminine ; l# this may be due, however, to the fact 
that auch distinctions were of no use to the speaker. x\ similar 
situation confronts ua in the case of the personal pronoun of the 
first person. Here again gender is not indicated, being at sll times 
obvious to the audience. But when a person was being addressed, 
the grader was specified: by the aide of tho xacsc. u, antd ‘thou* 
we have the fem. **anti, where \ obviously serves as gender de- 
terminant. This distinction is extended subsequently to the nomi- 
nal phrase, e. g., 9 qaribti 1 thou art near' (fern.), and to tho verbal 
phrase, as in +tdpqidl* z ‘thou heedost.' In all of these categories 
f aerTas to indicate the feminine. 

The third person, in the pronoun na well as in the verb, displays 
a marked degree of individuality. It is not bound by the same 



M Brccxelmann's OVQ I. 404 ff. contains the nort complete statement; 
for q recent aulytia cf. Gray, JSOV 48 ff. 

•*Tbis oppliee only to the common tn-prooounj «f. Barth, Prvnomiwl- 
ftsldanp 137 £. 

M That forms like 'topijidi go tuck to an earlier •tt-pi/iquM is obvious. 
But the composite verbal form suffered syncope of the second vowel at sxne 
remote stage. Aft any rate, we need Dot refer to the possible prototype* 
of •rdp?t4<, whieh ure immaterial for our discussion j the processes with 
which we are ouscerned in the present investigation are comparatively 
late developments of primitive Semitic. The accent on the prcformative 
syllable ins been indicated in order to call attention to tho Uat of a rowel 
in the following syllable. 
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liwa ihid govern tie other two persons.’* The dearest 87idenoa 
for this split is furnished by the verb. Hero we must distinguish 
dearly between an originally nominal aspect, the so-called perfect 
<e. g., ‘ b» near ’) on the one hand, and a primarily verbal aspect, 
the so-called imperfect (e. g-, 'heed’) on the other. The two 
constitute ultimately the Semitic system of " tenses.” " Inasmuch 
as the significance of these “tenses” is not historically uniform, 
it will bn best to designate them in the present discussion in 
accordance with their external characteristics, which render them 
mutually exclusive. The “perfect" will be termed therefore the 
suffix conjugation, while the * imperfect ” will figure as the prefix 
conjugation. Now the suffix conjugation forma its first and second 
persona with the aid of pronominal elemaata (e.g., *qvib-ta : 
••an-ta) ; the prefix conjugation yields such forms as *t&-pqid-u). 
There can be no doubt that the pronominal elements so used were 
ultimately the same in both groups. 

As regards the third person, however, there was no such har- 
mony in treatment. Here the auffix conjugation allows •tfariftiX 
‘he is near,’ while the prefix conjugation has •yd-pjid-u ‘he 
heeds.’ There is no etymological connection between the above 
formative®, nor are they related morphologically, *» we shall see. 
Moreover, neither bears any relation to the established Semitic 
personal prcDOun of the third person (masc. or fern. 

•si'a or *4r«) ; at beat, the feminine forms of this pronoun may 
contain the jams characteristic feminine element f that has boen 
noted also in the persona! proncuu of the second person. In short, 
the third persons of the two “tanwa” of Semitic were formed 
independently of each othor and without tho assistance of the 

••Cl. Her (r»ot. tool, WnfttriMf 8. 

ii The historic*! ciffereote between lie " perfect " and - imperfect ** 1* 
now generally recognised m is aleo the inadequacy of the a tore diaSgaa- 
tione. Bsuer-Uander eut-tltet* therefore -nominal" and “noriot" re 
spectlrely, in BOB «0, while <lroy < ISCL 91 1 has ouggested - talSe - and 
“ atflK ” under the Influence ot U. Cohen's •' accompli “ and - UuoeomplL" 
Now while “naniaal- la entirely acoeptnhlc, and snggtativa ot earlier 
traditions when the farm wn* primarily a “ qualitative “ (cf. the formal 
parallel between this "tense" and the noun in the common employment 
of suSxes 1 , the term "aorlst" restricts unduly the freedom of the " im- 
perfect.’’ Since no single sot of terms will do justice to tho functional 
character of the two main oopeota of the Semitic verb, it seems beat to hon- 
our dnignat'ora ot purely external, and definitely contracted, characteristics. 
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known personal pronouns. Tn Ihe fir*t and second person*, how- 
ever, there is & definite connection between personal pronoun and 
verb. 

This sharp disparity is manifestly the result of differing lin- 
guistic stratification : the third person belongs to a later stratum . 36 
The personal pronoun of the third person hod not been definitely 
established at the time when the verbal system was on its war to 
BchematlzaUon, and another original demonstrative (*ytt) waa us&d 
to indicate the third person in the prefix conjugation. But ihe 
suffix conjugation never did succumb to this particular system, 
because it had ita own pezuliar way to designate the third person. 

Tho -a of forms like *q*rih-a 4 he It near ' cannot be associated 
directly with the personal pronoun. IT There U, however, another 
explanation for this element, which has hitherto been overlooked. 
Ita occurrence in the suffix conjugation is due to the requirements 
of Semitic syntax. It so happens that the aocusative is the normal 
case of the predicate in a nominal sentence / 1 i. c„ after a copula, 
whether the latter is expressed or implied; cf. A^rab. k&na qariba" 
‘he wus a companion, near/ Now # qart&-a i» in effect auch a 
sentence; and the accusative ending ie -a. Tho presence of this 
ending doea away with the need for a apodal pronominal de- 
terminant of person. 

It follows that the above form is later than the case endings of 
Semitic. This result is net surprising, for we have had otheT 
indications thnt the third person of the Semitic verb is a com- 
paratively late development. In the suffix conjugation a ease- 
ending came to designate the person in question owing to the 
nature of that conjugation and the special Jaws o£ Semitic aynUx. 
But since syntax is not roshrieted by gender, a verbal ending thus 
obtained would apply automatically to masculine and feminine 
alike. If, then, the third person feminine was to be differentiated 
from the corresponding masculine form, a Epedal distinguishing 
characteristic had to be introduced. Quito appropriately, this new 
element is al?o borrowed from the noun. For the -at in *qaribat 

••For this chronological diScrcnoe in th« suffix conjugation «f. Berg- 
■Miser, Fin/OAnmg 14 . 

* T Or* might think in this connection of tt« final vowel iu the prOBMDia 
•11V* and *ITa; but no special eifcnlflcane* appears to attach to it and St 
may be itadf secondary. 

••Cf. Bcrgstrlvwr, Op. oil. 1G. 
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‘ she is near,’ at at 1ml the characteristic -I, cannot bo dissociated 
from tlio feminine ending -(at) < of the nona group. 

What is '.be origin of this feminine element? Shared by the 
noun and the verb, and equally prominent in the Semitic and in 
tho Him: tic languages, this ending would asem capable of a satia- 
ficiory explanation. Nevertheless, all attempts at deriving the 
formative from some plausible source have failed thus far. As the 
transcription -( a)t shows, we nrc not even clear 83 to its original 
form. For by the side of -of we find also -t (aa in *Mn-i-u ‘ daugh- 
ter’). The variation between the two forms is explained usually 
by postulating originally different accentual conditions. 10 But 
other explanations have not been lacking, and a recent student 
regards it as probable that -ai represents a combination of two 
distinct dements (-a- and -<), both intended to indicate the femi- 
nine.*' The problem is clearly far from settled. 

At this stage of our inquiry it will be well to eliminate from 
further consideration certain sources that Aro ordinarily likely to 
produce a specific feminine ending. Wo hove eeen that »he per- 
sonal pronoun cannot be held responsible in the present instance 
its feminine element was !. Nor does -(a)f owe if* or.gin to acme 
prominent designation of beings naturally female. In the earliest 
stages of Semitic such beings were agniflod not by the addition 
of special endings, but by individual stems.* 1 The employment of 
-(<*)* to mark beings ae female belongs to a later period, and the 
ending is thus obviously not original with the natural feminine. 
Later still moat be ite connection with the grammatical feminine. 

The question of grammatical gender in Semitic, to restrict the 
problem to this specific cose,*’ hos led to much speculation. The 
grammatical feminine is said to he due to the association of female 
animate beings with things which the primitive mind may con- 
sider female, and things inactive and inanimate. Together with 
? bo tracts, collectives, diminutive*, and pc j ora tires, the entire group 
was viewed os inferior when contrasted with the active, mala 

•• Brortenunn, OVG I. 405. 

"Gray, 1801 51 f. j ef. my review of thii boai In Lanffvaaa XI 25S. 

“ Cl Dnwkebnano, oj>. oil. 41fi. 

•• For the urn problem In Hsmitk el the view, of Meinhof. Bantu* 
i 2 B. ; for tbe situation » Indo-Europmr. .*» Bin, Xndoy* rm.nlreAe 
GraMflafll: TIT. 3*0 fl. 
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animate*, and wiu conucq^ntlr daned a* feminine. 41 The ending 
-(«)* would thus huve sprrud to inanimates cfter it had t*comr. a 
mark of inferiority through association w;th passive, female ani- 
mates 44 Since designations for beings specifically female are not 
burdened with feminine endings in the earlier stag*3 of Semitic, 
it has also been suggested that this implied higher rating may 
reflect a matriarchal organisation of society.* 1 With such tacio- 
logical and, to a certain extant, metaphysical speculations we can- 
sot be concerned at present. Generalisations about the workings 
of the primitive mind are out of place here, primurilj because the 
linguistic data by which they have been inspired do not charac- 
terize a particularly early stage of primitive Semitic. We have 
seen that the ending -(*)f is the product of a comparatively late, 
though still prehistoric period. Its introduction and subsequent 
wide distribution are relatively datable. To operate with concepta 
such as matriarchy is likely to involve us in anachronisms. And 
while tlie ending in question may here been specialised in course 
of time for names of weak or timid beings, diminutives, pejora- 
tive*, and the like, this function is but one of many; Inferior 
classification will not account for the other usage*. In short, too 
much mystery .-cem* to be made of our feminine ending. “ 

To return to our matter-of-fact inquiry, it will be best, to rcriew 
the larger group* that are typified by the ending -{a)l. Since 
Hirer duoe. are well known and copiously illustrated in gran- 
mare, a minimum of examples will suffice. The categorim to 
which they belong are the main thing. 

1. The ending is wed to form abstracts from adjectives, 
numerals, nnd verb'. 

1b. *fcuU- * nil * : Akb. Ml-al- ‘ totality*: Akk. Un- 



“ So meet recently Gray, op. oil. 48. 

“/Mi. 61. 

" Cf. Brwkelmann, OTG I. 417. 

“ I* should be .treated again that our prewat problem U »nl to analyte 
the Semitic feminine codings in general, but ouly Urn spread of the clement 
•t«)4. It Is altogether likely that early Semitic poectoetd originally a 
larger number of nominal categories than are found in the historical 
period. The wealth of such clan. at In Bsmitia is Joetly suggwtire. though 
in oar ignorance of hlstorlml Hamltlc giainmur we cannot he sure .hat 
bun been coquirod from other African families. 
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’ jest ’ : *kf.n-t- ‘justice’; Heb. ro* ‘bad’ : •fB*-af- ‘evil’; 
Arab. { ton- - ‘gcod’ : ha-ianat- ‘godin's*.’ 
lb. •**»»«- ‘ five ’ : •kamiS-at- ' quintat.’ 
lo. *uf 6 ' dwell ’ : ‘ dwelling ’ ; Akk. ni’ ‘ call ’ : 

nibi-t- ‘nomination, call’: Heb. yny ‘acquire’: ini.*i?iiny- 

at. 

2. Participles yield collectives. Narass of occupations, often 
specifically masculine, use collective forma for plurals, with sec- 
ondary lengthening of the vowel of -at; this form is the same as 
the fern. pi. ending, a secondary spedaliiintion, as proved by its 
sing, case endings.*' 

2a. > Heb. ‘SrPh ' wanderer, guest’ : •‘dn,'v-ri- 

' caravan’; •baton ‘dumb (?)’ : 'cattle, beasts’; 

Arab, kafir- ‘ unbeliever ’ : coll, tefar-at- (with secondary 
shortening of the first vowel). 

2b. Akk. Ryazan- ‘governor’: pL hai/Sn-AI--, vfcfcar- ‘culti- 
vator’ : pi. ifchard/-; Eth. ki hen ‘priest’ : pi. kSi\(n~it, 

3. Conversely, collectives become mmcr.o unitafis. 

Ileb. it&r ' hair ’ : •fa'r-at- ‘single hair’; Arab, baqar- 
'csttle' : baqar-%t- 1 single hesd of cattle’; with pi. endings, 
Heb. Wln-in> “ ‘brick’ : V^ln-at- ‘single brick’; Aram.” 
se'dr-Jn ‘ barley ’ : se'dr-f-a ' single grain.’ 

4. The ending is found in diminutives and related classes; cf. 
Heb. “yOniq- ‘ sapling ’ : ‘yOniq-ai- ‘ twig.’ 

Bren from this schematic presentation it is apparent that the 
ending under discussion lent itself to a variety of uses. It should 

"Of. Broctelmum, o? oil. Ill, and Gray, ISCI* 52- 
TJi- plural »&3tng in such oolleMires is plojnutic and clearly aeoondary. 
Arabic did not feet the neoeeaity of ao marking it. " broken pluralt.” la 
t)M diuluit Of Rae Shamra, however, tht plural aadlrg W present, but the 
fun. alng. U amployed for tie prMlcal* ; of. «.g., "Jim «-I* «itm ’the 
rivora flow (ling. 1 1 with horny.’ Poem A til. 13. Here too. thee, we have 
proof that lb* collective ” plural ” was In function a fern. ting. Significant 
it alto tlia fact that the pleonaatic plural ee-lin* it —aw. and not lea, 
plainly th« httitage of a period in which special coding, for the fern. pi. 
had oot j«t <i*uo into exit*. torn. 

•• Hara and elsewhere in thia dierntslon " Aram.’ is used for flyiioc u 
welL 
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be emphasized, however, that the formation of abstracts is demon- 
strably its most prominent function, so much so that we may re- 
gard the dasa of abstract nouns aa the one from which it was 
ertended to other categories. Further analysis reveal* two in- 
teresting facts. In the first plaoe, the ending hae at this stage of 
its progress no connection whatever with the feminine gender. It 
is used to form numerical substantives (•Jafnti-ci-), which are 
employed subsequently with masculine nouns only (' a quintet of 
men ’) ; when the dichotomy into two genders had at length won 
through, the origiotl numeral (•fcmti-) is assigned to the femi- 
r.ir. »— 10 The •‘•’it* independence of anv definitely feminine con- 
notation is seen in tlic&e nanus of ccrupations (cf. group 2 b) that 
from their “ plurals ” with -<W(i). And finally, this condition is 
©diced in such phrases as Afck. ntWf Baltl anOku ‘I am the ap- 
pointee of Enlil’ (Hammurabi Code I. 62), which a thoroughly 
masculine ruler of Babylon applies to himself. 

The other important fact about our ending is its remarkable 
versatility : it forma, among other*, not only collectives but also 
their precise opposite, i. nomina unilatis (group S). It Is this 
seeming inconsistency that furnishes the necessary due for the 
appreciation of the price: pel function of -(a)f. ThiB was cot to 
mark inferior clssai filiation, or to form abstracts, collectives, 
diminutives, or the like, but plainly to construct derivative stems 
with some special modification of the original meaning. To be sure, 
abstracts could thus be formed most readily, because of the under- 
lying value of the formative, oa will be shown later on; they were 
based ou adjootlvcs or rcrlu. But once the formative had gained 
prominenoe, it W£3 the derivative signification that facilitated its 
expansion. The starting point was the decisive thing. Participles, 
agent nouns, and names of occupations formed collectives with the 
aid of -(a)d; but when Urn original form represented a collective 
(sometimes equipped with the plural ending), the derivative for- 
mation would signify a nomen bnidatu. In ether cajce the ending 
could be used conveniently for diminutives and pejorative*. In 
other words, our formative became the simplest moans of prcduc- 

“TaU g«m. ti> ixe the tiaipleet explonatiau of the carious behavior of 
the Seattle nunoruta for 'UiM* ’ to ' ten.* Borth, JVmiomfaalMUunp 87 . 
foils to e«o l!i« ccuiHKtion bwtvwa the l-ecdingn of the numtrol end mod 
broiuio he regard* ths Bth. ia-*ufflx so orieicoli it woe ton owed, however, 
from the pronoun*, cf. BorgUriawr, 8i«/d>.*uo0 68. 
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jng derivative nonag who*o upedalizad meaning? depended mainly 
oa the primary miues of the aimpla baaea. In theee circum- 
stances, die influence of analogy must have been an important 
factor in the gradual development of distinct and schematized 
categories. 

All this must hare taken place before -(a)t had acquired the 
function of a feminine ending, Hint is before it hod oome to desig- 
nate female beings, thus leading to the emergence of the gram- 
matical feminine. Theee advanced stages in the career of our 
formative are no longer difficult to follow. Its specializing con- 
notation was before long found to be of value in modifying 
relationship terms. By the aide of •\xbu- ‘ father,’ "aka- * brother ' 
and "Ain- ‘ child, son ’ there were formed "aba -j- at-, *'a\u + at-, 
and "bin + at-. ThB meaning of the new words would depend on 
the needs of the language. A word like •'atdl- might come to signify 
‘ fatherhood/ as an abstract, or * parents 1 as a collective. In Eeb. 
it in preserved in the iwnac of 'fathers/ Similarly, and 

•Mo(«)f- could yield ifcstmcts or objectives. Now ae collectives 
ihssa word# would relcr simultunoousiy to males and females. If 
the corresponding simple plurals had been in vogue too long to ho 
easily displaced, the new derivatives oculd be specialized for the 
female# alone, yielding respectively ‘ sister ’ " and ' daughter/ ** 

It is impossible, of course, to determine! the precise channel 
through which -(a)J gained admittance to the group of nomas of 
animates. The above remarks are intended simply aa a likely 
illustration. But whs', with the restrictive value of the element 
-(a)! an the one hand, and the inconvsnienoa of separate 3tema 

" Ct. «.*, the jaxtap o*l Hern of Garmon Scfciwefcr and O+eckwitUr. 

■•The C-form of *«4a- could ival dieplaoe tie indispensahio ‘»«m- 
1 mother.’ It i> worthy of colic* that while tho latter word lias (ho some 
in all Semitic Unsure., 'bill- ia not the ueual word fur 
1 daughter 1 in A fcs.. and «u ipecialited in another wue* in the South 
Arabic group. I-itly, tie axplatatton of the cndmR of Hob. 'o*9f ( < 
a. due U> polarity with ’ woman ' eac now h. given up without 

compunction! the contra* I of • father* ' and 'women' U hardly one of 
direct opposite*. In 'abet we hare limply aa old coliectira In which the 
long vowel l* due to tho eoatraetice of U* vocalic termination of the haw 
and tho *i nf the ending. It i* no more a real plural than 'a^f ' abler.' 
-horc tlu quantity of the word vowel linn prtciieLy tho aamo origin. A* 
for tha oidiag o! »*h*ve ohurred It in the capocitv of a pleonaeUe 

dement la colieetires a* «rly aa Eaa 8hamra. 
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to designate beings respectively male and female on the other, the 
ultimate specialization of our ending as Hit? feminine element was 
merely a matter of time. From here it is only a step to the gram- 
matical feminine. Since the addition of -(<r)f to any given name 
of an animate being may introduce the female of the specif*, other 
words with the same ending will soon also be regarded as feminine. 
Analogy is here the main factor. This does not mean that in hi« 
progress towards grammatical gender the Semite was guided by 
no other principle. There are numerous worda without special 
endings whoso gcndeT in historic times requires explanation. Our 
present task, however, has been to explain the origin of the gram- 
matical feminines in -(a)*, and in this we need not look further 
than formal analogy. 

Bearing in mind the fundamental function of the element -(c) t, 
viz., that of opposing seoondury meanings to primary ones, we may 
postulate the following chronological stages in the progress of thia 



1. Formation of abstract* from adjective*, numerals, and verbs. 

2. Formation of collectives from participles and noun*. 

3. Formation of derivatives in general, restricting in some way 
the value of the primnrv word (rcomt/ia unsfofis, *'<x{wW-, 

4. Designation of the natural feminine (♦&•»-(*) t~ * daughter > ). 

5. Inclusion of all worda ending in -(d)t under the gram- 
matical feminine; spread of the ending to the verb (mate. 

wrib a: fem. •garibiii). 

d. As a final link in this chain we mar add the development of 
the feminine plural. On the analogy of the moKulinc (sing, 
-u: pi. -fi) the feminine formed a plural -4f- by the side of 
the singular 



It ha* been indicated that our ending owed its later prominence 
to its association with abstract noun*. The reason for thU aiao- 
ciation is still to be investigated. We know that *kuU- ‘ all 9 be- 
come* fctxU-vxi- 'totality/ and w« may deduce from this the ap- 
proximate force of the formative. But how did -(o)f acquire that 
force? In other words, what is the origin of this element? 

M Fot ntomiOM note 47. 
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Onr ssarch is neceswrily limited to waroea other than the noan 
fmd the rerb. Moreover, there is no independent Semitic particle 
to which the ending under investigation could be related. There 
are, however, possible analogues among certain component ele- 
mcnta. 

Barth has wstablished for Semitic the existence of an adverbial 
element occurring as -fa ami : Ft is used with such words k 
Arab. rubUtd/t ‘occasionally/ Hob. robbat ‘greatly/ and Aram. 
kimcl ‘namely/ and probably alao Aram. # et yai ‘in a 3tato of 
nakedneai. 1 54 Perhaps Akk. etfat ‘over and above ' is to be in- 
cluded with this group. This suffix is generally identified with 
the feminine ending, but the derivation from the latter is justly 
reject**! by Barth. If there is a connection between the two, 
borrowing from the adverbs would have to be assumed. Seman- 
tically, an adverbial element would not be out of pluoc os a forma- 
tive in abstract nouns.** But since this - ia/t is rare, obviously 
secondary, and obsmie as to origin, we cannot attach to it much 
weight. 

A much mere tangible element is the -f- which oppears as an 
accusative exponent in Akkadian to form independent pronominal 
forms indicating the direct object” Thus yd-f-i means ' me,* and 
‘t e/ The original full form of this element is not quite 
certain. It appears to require an initial a-, #T and it is followed by 
-i or -v, both of which may be due, however, to the influence of 
the nominal declension. The composite form has to be given aa 
-(a)f(t/«), where is at any rate invariable; its accusative func- 
tion is equally constant. Akkadian is unique in ita use of such 
independent pronominal forms, the other Semitic languages em- 
ploying pcsatwiTe affoTmatiTes instead, without caw exponents. 
But that these pronominal csss endings (in addition to tho accusa- 
tive -i-, there is a dutive -$-) are not Akkadian innovations, but 

•• Pranmin&lnutu+g 87 

•*Ct thft um of H«b. ainnd r% 'gritii' i containing tba common adttrhUI- 
accuintir* «l*&cnt •**»} with A prccrdii ^ noun la t U cOMtniot aUtej 
e.g., 't4 $i»!i 2 fn 4 wttne&s of f a lsehood, fabo vitnoss.* Ocm rfraely, aMwt 
DOtmo may yield the mam oC an id vert, u In Akk. ftalrtwrOnu * lb+\r tUt* 
<X t*in* ilirt/ i « they allv*» 

“ Fur ttbl excwdiagly Important element, dirt not<4 by Bertin in 1885 
WR&.8 XVII. M 3.), sn Birth, PrvnominalUlduiig ?.5ff 

•* Not* * him/ 
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rather survivals from the oldest period of Semitic, is proved by 
their occurrence in Hamitic. In the Aguu group of the Cushitie 
branch we find the same element -f (in certain instances -fi) with 
precisely the same significance ; cf. ovf or ye-t ' me,’ ku-t ‘ te.’ 81 
This complete correspondence between two widely separated lin- 
guistic divisions of Semitic and Hamitic respectively is one of '.he 
strongest arguments in favor of an underlying Hamito-Semitic 
sleek. 

Thir reference to Hamitic brings up an important point. Since 
an ultimate relationship between Hamitic and Semitic is cow 
generally regarded a# certain,” it follows that a morphological 
element; prevalent in both families muat go back to primitive 
Hemito- Semitic. The ending -(a)f U such an element; ita origin 
must therefore te traceable to the proethnic period. A given 
theory aa to that origin will gain in plausibility if the assumed 
source is still represented in each of Urn two main subdivieioni. In 
the light of these remarks the pronominal accusative element -f- 
acquires added interest. 

That case elements are capable of assuming wider formative 
functions is a fact too well known to n»d special emphasis. This 
i» particularly true of the accusative because of the manifold uses 
of this cue. A reference to Arabic syntax, e. g., will remind us 
of the existence of accusatives of comparison, of limitation or de- 
termination, of motive or cause, of state cr condition, of Ume, 
place, salutation, adverbial accusatives, and to forth. The nominal 
Iicmsntivr ending nns frequently employed in Semitic to form 
independent adverbs*' As the direct object or “passive” case 
the accusative may lead to the formation of neuters, os e’ema to 
hare occurred in Indo-European. 81 



" Cf. Barth, Hid.; Rcinimh. Bw pen&nlioha VCrvert vmf Me Verbal- 
flexion in den etonfto-wmifiwten Sprcohen 2 fiC ft. 

•• For the latest diacuaaion of tfus quootlon tec M. Cohen, * I*t r^tulUtt 
acqub de la grtmmaire con panic chxmito seinnoqu*,'' Conftrenee* de 
l J /Mtitut de lAKgvistiwi* de ParU, 1933 (1M41 . IT ff. For tho qnuttice in 
geuwal Barton. Semitic Hamit* Orient. Wtmtr Vyclchl, -W*» 
9ind Homitenaprochun “ Africa VIII. 7«ff., iro« •ntirtJy too tu for the 
prwent it a to o i our kaoviodg*. 

M For the freaaml quwUoa cf. Totcsyafr, Die rU* nmitir.h+n 

8proe,\typ*t. 

n Thii rictr la rftjtttft! provisionally by Hirt, Indugermanieckt Omm- 
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There is, consequently, no semantic difficulty in deriving the 
S«mito-H«nitic formative -(a) l from 8 Semito-Hamitic accusa- 
tive element -I-. This ending may have been employed at first 
for adverbs, of which sporadic survivals" have bean mentioned 
above. No lea* probable is a direct borrowing by the noon for the 
purprav of forming a ha tracts, a use to which the case lenda itself 
admirably ; in fact, any one of several functions of this “ adverbial " 
case might easily influence the transfer of its ending to the daaa 
of derivative nouns. 14 

The contribution of Damitio to our study is not exhausted by 
the aforementioned pnrallit!*. Other interesting possibilities are 
suggested by the behavior of the " feminine " ending under dii 
cuwion. The Agau languages employ this dement not only as 
an affix, but occasionally also as a prefix.** This reminds us that 
the -1-, which ecu as a pronominal accusative exponent in Akka- 
dian, finds a wider application as an element in several prefixed 
w tat accwativi of West Semitic; cf. Heb. ’«{, 'i/J, Aram, pdf, and 
perhaps Phoen. yf. M The seme juxtaposition in H ami tic of affix 
and prefix inggosta alao a closer parallel in th? Semitic noun. 
There the origin of the prefix f- is yet to be explained. It. prin- 

«a<ik 1IL 93. Th. .pacific Utuitrntien for Semitic as choicn by Grey, 

mcL sit., u iiic<jT»ct; cf. i** 9 *at* xi. ess. 

"It It an Interesting oatnaldsnce that von Sodcn, ZX 41. 110 1, erok* 
tte origin of the Akfc. adverbial Soiling -i in the dative element -1 of Um 
wu pronominii cilia, which it ralatol in turn to the ^ of th. Agsu 
l-ngn-gm The form a tiro pomlbllltlid at pronominal case element* or. 
erldeatlj 1» ginning to he appreciated. If our theory ia correct, th. 
sreompanyli* ■< of the uoaaMfve enjoyed an infinitely more varied cuwt 
tliat the l/i of the dative, owing of count, to the greater semantic tUxl- 
bility of ibe *ecu**Uv« we. 

•' Torcxjuer. wio hu* perhaps omcmphx»ssfd the nlgniflcincc of tha 
arcuiativ^ derives th* fonSntae ending irora an entirely pr^orvous .fan; 
cf. Smi 4 . rem. SprsoXl^ut 250 5. 

•• Cl Relniw,, op. oil. (not. 58) 278. IhU pioudure U known .Uo from 
the Berber laugn-gu. 

“Cf. Barth, Prtmow-.ihad.-p 94. wImn th. wnnwtion with the 
•re., retiv, -f U, however. not r.rogniwd Cray'- (7SCi 34) propoird 
etymology for Urb. V.i j s f«r-foi(h*rf, ooreovur, Alik. jtffi ((hid.) hoi 
nothing to do with uceuretive particle., being «n lml.pandeat oblique cue 
of th. pronoun of Urn fint perron. Th. Heb. -ora. aco-wlwi nre com- 
parei with the Hamltie |. -I.rn.nu by Xcinkof. 24. note 1. and 

«7. note 2. Though ho confure. th. two p.rtidai of Hebrew, he waa 
clearly cc tha right track. 
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cipal function is the formation of attract noun* from verbs. "When 
it is realized that this is also one of the moot important uses of the 
ending -(a)f, the ability of Hnmitic to o'? this formative at the 
he-ginning or at the end of certain baeee assumes an unexpected 
significance. It should be borne in mind that Semitic can form 
verbal nouns with -(a)f (•lib-(o)f-, ^atal-ol-), aa wall as with I- 
; there is scarcely any difference in meaning between 
Heb. 4 nehim a! end ta-nft&m ‘ comforting.' We do not know 
enough about primitive Semitic to determine the laws which gov* 
erred the distribution of prefixes and affixes respectively. We ire 
entirely in the dark as to why the accusative -t- was affixed in Akka- 
dian while the oofoe accwaiivi were prefixed in Semitic nor why 
the definite articles oocur proditacallr in Hebrew or Arabic and 
encliticdly in Aramaic. But the underlying correspondence in 
meaning, and tbo Hamilic analogues, make it difficult to dis- 
aceiaUi -(a)* from It go<* without aaying that -he further 
development of the formutivc in theae two positions did not pro- 
ceed along strictly parallel lines; in coarse of time th- prefix and 
affix can even be uaed pleonaatically." 

Having readied this concluding stage of our investigation, we 
nrr in a better position to inquire about the original form of the 
ending ; was it -t or -at? The evidence of Hnmitic, which in our 
present state of knowledge of Hemitic phonology need not be re- 
garded ns conclusive, would favor -t. In Semitic a preceding a- la 
found iu most positions, but the vowel rosy be heterogeneous. A 
clear-cut decision in the matter is therefore impossible for the 
present. 

Finally, the question may be raised anew aa to the origin of tbs 
f-stcra in the verb. So long as f-nouns were considered an isolated 
class, the connection of their characteristic element with that of 
the reciprocal conjugation was viewed ss impossible: the dis- 
parity in moaning was much too wide." The matter is placed in 
a different light now that tho formative* f- and -(a) l may both 
be derived from an old accusative ending. For a semantic reln- 
tkuiahip between accusative and reciprocal elements i* no* beyond 

"That la. noma »Uh Uic prfloinulir. ray have also Um I.aiuint 
eodlnx -<«><- 

•' CV. Bro&filmum. 070 I. 883. 
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thn realm of probability. But this is as far u wb can afford to 
go. There are other poeribilitiea worthy of consideration, if o at 
cures to indulge in speculation* of this kind. Short of some such 
Btriking indication as was provided by the correspondence of 
sibilants and larrugak in the causative conjugation and in the 
personal pronoun of tie third perron, there can be no assurance 
that we are on thn right track.* 



• (Tbs circumstance of an incomplete pnge givea ire the opportunity to 
make > t»w additions. I aoto that in hie Ktlbi Ogant ( ‘ The Ogorit Texts ' ) , 
Jeruealem, ISIS, H. L. Giiuherg still maintains that Us dulcet o« Ku 
Shamtu (»m shots, nets 17 ) racognisad only J-cauiatlvvi This rUw Usds 
aim to forced interpretations ol obviously caaastive forme us elaspl* qals. 
Tlune io ample evidence spinet It, but this is not the place to register 
more lolly tills objection to so otherwise admirable work. Another rweat 
publication is Meinbofe Die Dmttt ekung faktitrender Sprackm. Berlin. IMS, 
with a chapter devoted to a frech formulation of the author's views on the 
gramma'.!!*] gender (pp. 63-76). On the general problem of the pronouot 
of the Brit aad e«oud person attention nay be called to the note by P. B. 
Blake in deter. Jokt. of Pistol. OS. 24148. 

Finally, I wHh to stress again the fact that for raaions of economy and 
convenience most of the examples cited in this article are of I he slock 
variety favored in modern grsmmaro. Much of the illustrative material 
collect*! for this study hao hod to to omitted. It may he relevant, howevsr, 
to eiW two instances of the prirativs me of the causative stem: Heb. ASra 
<:’«rrl) ’disinherit’ (by the aids of ‘ cuai* to inherit ’) end Msthale Heb. 
'forfeit' Akk. t/ paq 9vu ‘data legally, riadidre.’) 





THE LEMON IN INDIA 
Hbm» M. Johnson 

OSOEOt*, MI880CW 

Is the ixticle " The Lemon in China end Elsewhere “ 1 die late 
Dr. Laufer started with two assumptions : that the lemon i* among 
the " fruits we owe to India and that “ fie word type ‘ lemon ’ 
is of Iodic origin.’’ Both of these assumptions are contrary to the 
generally expressed theories of botanists and philologists; and Dr. 
Lanier gnre no evidence in favor of them. Ho one botanist. Sir 
George Watt, whom he quotes to support hi* views, is misquoted 
(see below) ; his statements are the opposite of thoa? attributed 
to him by Dr. hauler. The reason, perhaps, for this misquo- 
tation is that throughout his article Dr. Laufer apparently uses the 
word " lemon ” for Citrtu mtdico, i w. acida (Watt), which is the 
sour or cammon lime of India. That is, ho transfers the Sanskrit 
and vernacular namea of the lime to the lemon. Harly travelers 
to India and popular writer* used “ lemon ” indiscriminately for 
various kinds of citrus fruits, and current Anglo-Indian apeech 
often uses “ lemon ” for the lime. During a residence of six years 
in India, I did not see a lemon, though I, in common with other 
English-speaking persons, bought limes and limeade under tho 
name of lemons and lemonade.’ But presumably when Dr. Laufor 
says “lemon” he means the lemon. Indeed, he refers to the 
scientific name, Citrus limonia > Osbeck, adopted by Dr. Swingle 
for the lemon. 

Whether or not tho lemon and lime should bo distinguished as 
separate species, as modern botanist* do," it is a certainly that the 
Sanskrit aud vernacular names and information about Watt’s lime 
can not be transferred to Qilrui limon ia, Osbeck. Without attempt- 

1 JA08. 64, pp. 143 tr. 

•Dr. Laufcr Maiatf, p. 144, refers to a statement that - lemon-jalca ~ la 
eppll«<1 to " lime-juice - aUo In Chit*. 

•l>r. Swingle repIUI to my Inquiry: “As I undent end It, the lemon 
wm not at all well known la lodia until relitlvely went time*. I *m 
myself rather Indued to think that Watt Is right In supposing the lemon 
to rotne trout Arabia, hut we have ss yet no evidence to prove this theory. 
1 have considered tie lime to he tt aepuratc specie* from the lemon. Appar- 
ently the name for the lime is CUnt sarenK/ollo (Christm.) Swing., 
whereas the propgi tie me for the lemon Is P»r«j Mmonto, Oebotk." 
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jag to teltlt! the native conr.tr/ of the lemon or to distinguish the 
numerous varieties of the Citrus, which is a difficult problem for 
citrus experts, it seems advisable to point out tome errors rinsing 
from this failure to distinguish between the lime and lemon. 

On psge 156 l>r. Loafer say3: “According to G. Watt (T\e 
Commercial Products of India, 1908, p. 385), who calls the lemon 
Citrus medico, ear. acida, it is ' undoubtedly a native of Indio.’ ” 
Let ua go directly to Watt. He says: “It may be said that whiie 
the orange Is Indigenous to China, and the Urns to India, the citron 
originated very pcesibly in Persia and Media, while the lemon is so 
closely associated o>»<A the A rah as to suggest its hating come from 
Arabia.”" (Italics mine.) These four and tha pomelo, be says, 
ore the five species of the Citrus family cultivated in India at the 
present time. The pomelo was not introduced into India until the 
seventeenth century, and it and the orange may be omitted from 
the present discussion. Watt makes the citron proper, the lemon, 
the sour and sweet limes, all varieties of Citrus medico, citron. 
So does Brandis, 8 and so does Dutt, who alone uses “ lemon juice ” 
for the juice of the sour lime.* Shram 8nncar Dm** Hindi 
Sabdasdgarc ' follows this in gen end, though it is not concerned 
with Europesn botanical names, but classifies the sscdej of the 
nfiti according to Sanskrit authorities. Watt’a classification of the 
forms of Citrus Medico is u follows: ' 

1. Vet. nwdlfn proper. The Citron, Adam's Apple, etc. Its mnrnxm 

Saiukiit u»bo» uia tudluftiitpa and il)vip»rj, and iu DKUt usual 

nams In Hindi la M/aurfl nlbfl. (Taa XotdasOyira glva e mXIaluiijii arid 
bltaia aa ojnrmyiei.) 

I quote Watt verbatim on the lemon and sour lime. The sweet 
lime, Var. Limetts, doe3 not concern us. 

2. Var. Limonum or Irir.on. The nerd tenon conic* from tha Arabic 
lieuto, and through the Persian tecs me the Hindi lues, It’mbu or nimJ*. 
It is spiciflnally larnn to the Indian people u the peXart (hill) itimi*, 

tor ioma| *riv, Haiti, melsJijutoi, there linhu, and aa tha 
fcoloriju* ot Arabic and the tsliniat of Persian. 



• Cornu crew! IWnofv 0 / India, p. 319. 

■ Indian !>«**. 

• Valeria Valica a/ !K, Hindus, 

•A Dictionary of niedern Hindi ( Benares i Xtgiri Praearlnl Sibha, 
1BH-28). It has a raoat exoilUn 1 . article on tha *180, Citrus. 

• Ibid., p. 32b. 
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Th« wild form of the lemon has not been recorded ns met with 
in India — the plant mentioned by Rcyle, Madden, and others was 
more probably the lime than the lemon. Lemon* are, howe»er, 
fairly extensively cultivated here and there all o»er ladi*. Still, 
the tine lemon is hardly one of the regularly grown fruit* in the 
gardens of the people generally, but rather of the well-to-do and 
curious. 

*. V«r. acids; K.w Bull. 1RM. lli-ft IT7 S2 .nj pi.; lbs Sour Urns of 
India. Thu it tho lamon of most popular writers. sod Is undoiihudly * 
»*“'•* of I MU. It u IS. true mfcu or iu.hu. nimbu, Ubu, etc., sad i» the 
jamliri of the famUta, KmpdJo, nmhwfcr, mjefU’O and 

fswordicr to Dutt) of the Sanskrit authors l&isnita fed. Kessler). I8M. 
L, 80 >. This la the pUnt areally mot with In s wild state in the wtnn 
rslloya of tho Himalaya. (Ho then dcscrlUs sevsral of 1M outtiraNd forms. ) 

This paragraph is preiumnbly the source of Dr. Laufer’s slate- 
mont (p. 167) that the lemon is contained in the work of Suiruta, 
according to Watt. Bui while ha appropriates for the lemon this 
perfectly correct statement about the lime, he says (p. 158) that 
if it i* true that the lemon is mentioned in the Nabatean Agricul- 
ture, dated *. d. 903, “ it would bo the earliest reference to the 
fruit in the literatures of the world.” I do not know how these 
two statement* are to be reconciled. Jambira, according to Watt, 
Dctt, and the Indian lexicographers, is the C. medico, tor. acida 
of Watt, but Dr. Lnufer objects 10 to it* being called lemon (which 
would be correct in hi* own terminology) : “it denote* not the 
lemon, but Ct'fru* medico.'’ I auppow the authority for that is the 
Petersburg's Oitronenbaum. 

Dr. Laufer thinks, certainly correctly, that Satukrh nimbu and 
mmhfU-c are probably based on vernacular forms; but he considers 
the vernacular words indigenous to Indio, whereas others consider 
that the Indian words come from the Arabic. I hare already 
quoted Watt’s opinion, and the SabdaiSgova takes the uitrrnn riew. 
Nimbu does not occur in early work*. The Bajanighantu and 
Bkaiaprokifa, to which Dr. Laufer refer*, 1 1 ore ascribed to the 

•I a= inclined to doubt Oat bljapura sad M/afca »v«r refer to tie lime. 
The iabdaUfara girt* thorn only as "citron," wild: is thoir meacin; in 
Souekrit. They are decidedly literary Hiadl, and are not quoted In Uvo 
ordinary vernacular lexicons. Bifapvru a in Suirnta. but refers to th* 
Qeroa. Jamh’a Is aUo in 8u*ruU, and is Watt’s lime. at th. Citrw 
Utuoni*. 

"Kota 18 . 
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thirteenth and sixteenth centuries respectively. N im b&Jcapk ate- 
p&ra'cv is dted from the B/'JlvapraScaia. 

Nimbi, or n*&u,‘ a is a generic name for citrus fruits, but uted 
alone it means the lime, both in actual practice and lexically. 
Other kinds of citrus ure nt&u with qualifiers. If Watt is coned 
in identifying the iama nebu with the real lemon, the first Indian 
author who refers to the lemon, so far as I can ascertain, is 
Henucandra. Idle AbhidtonacmtAnapi enumerates all kinds of 
vegetation, and should be consulted on such a question. JVwuba 
and kind nd words do not occur, but he enumerates four kinds of 
citrus: “ innina or r nalM-Apuipa ] jambim, jamb ha, jambhala, the 
hme; mdtulinga, bljapwa, the citron; *i4 garaAga, xAranga, the 
orange. The lexicons and Boehtlingk end Roth called koruna CUrui 
dec utnanj, but that is impossible, aa pointed out shore, beenufe of 
the late introduction of C- decumana, the pomelo, into India. Thia 
taruria i» Watt’s Kama, nebu sad the Sabdasdgara also identifies it 
with the lemon, apparently, though it ia impossible to be certain 
from the description. However, it euya it is the pak&rt nlbu and 
iolamfroha in Arabic. Dutt speaks of the different opinions in 
regard to the karvna. “Wibwn in his Sanskrit dictionary calls it 
Oilrui deevrnana. In the Hortvs Brngalmtis it is translated into 
Citrus medico, while Drury arid other Madras authorities thu 
rariety Cilrvs Linonum. The Sabdakalpodmma “ does not give 
any aynonym or vernacular term for it, so that it ia difficult to say, 
what form it really meant. In the vernacular the term koruna is 
applied to a variety of Citrus medico? 

In view of the very late dste of the occurrence of the word 
nimhu, it a difficult to believe that it had an indigenous origin. 
On tint other hand, why did a foreign word supplant native ones 
both as a generic term and specific name for an indigenous frait? 
But if the lemor. ia a native of India, surely it would b« mentions! 
in Sanskrit works before the twelfth century, the date of tbc 
AbhidhSnccintamaui. It is quite possible that* the Jiimmak of the 
Arabic geegraphera,'* a fruit in Sind as large as aa npple and very 
sour, was a large lime or citron. 



“ S “ ‘h* ortieJ® In th* Htbda,e f ,ra. a. r. nMO, 
81 *-]*. £ 09 . 

“A Mb. racreiopedln. 
wp 




MODEL EMPERORS OF THE GOLDEN AGS IN CHINESE 

LORE 

JK4W Gatm 

IJ8EA6T 0* C0F0*S£B 

Chlvbsx literature 1 * filled with the idea of un ancient golden 
age, when it is claimed there wag u united empire almost ao large 
as China at the greatest expac»ion under the Chou dynasty. This 
empire was ruled by sages and contained the norm and pattern for 
ull future ages. The conception resembles the Messianic hope of the 
Jews, save that the Chinese looked to an idealized paat while the 
Jew# thought of the future. The heroes of this golden sge are the 
three sage emperors, Yho $£, Shun fl , end Yu , who acoordrog to 
Chinese tradition lived from 2366 to 2177 D. C. 1 The torn “ model 
emperor lore " as applied to the idouls und philosophy connected 
with these three emperors was us»l by the German sinologue, 
Friedrich Hirth. in his historical account of ancient China pub- 
lished in 1908.' 

These sage emperors are models embodying deep-wated Tacial 
ideals which contribute to the Cbineie world view and have had a 
stupendous influence on all suh^quent life and thought Three 
ideals are blended under two inclusive theories known ns te-kua 
JuiieK skua flB K meaning u transformation by virtue," and 
Aang-jang H IS meaning “ to code " or “ to yield." Briefly, these 
ideals were exemplified by emperors who ruled, not by force, but by 
tlie diffusion of a personal virtue, and who resigned their thrones 
to three they claimed were more worthy than themselves. The 
throne to the worthiest was the ideal of the golden sge. Under 
these theories are found such ideals as self-criticism, non- M c r tiOB, 
sod pacifism. One of the emperors. Shun, became a model of 
filial piety. By relegating the golden age to antiquity, the Chinese 
gave the sanction of antiquity to their highest ideals, and this 
sanction has continued valid until recent times. Furthermore, tho 



1 Lagge, CAfnase Catties, voS. 1. pp. 15 ff. The Aral records ol their 
achicvencnta are found in six hooks of the £ g Shu-eAwpi U»i £ H 

n SWrten, n «o, s m UU. s, S 

Xu-Ao*/, »nd tin gt jy Bung-fan. 

• Birth, Ancitni Staler, of Cline, p. 3 1. 
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model emperors exemplify democratic and socialistic tendencies in 
government, and give a prominent place to sage ministers. 

The theories and ideals mentioned above are developed and 
expanded in the writings of the Great Philosophical Period, the 
6lh to the 3rd century B. c.' They belong largely to the Confueian 
school ; nevertheless some of the ideal* are shared by rival schools 
of thought. The lore had a severe struggle for existence, threatened 
as it was by the ant; -cultural ideals of the Taoiata, those of absolute 
low of the Legalists, the Universal Loro of Mo-ri, and the Hedonism 
of Yang-chu. la spite of the prescription of the Classics by Ch‘in 
Shih-huang-l and the burning of the bool*, the world-view as con- 
tained in the lore finally triumphed with the recovery of the Con- 
fudaa daisies and the fixing of tha canon under Wu Ti (MO- 
86 d. c.) 0 ? the Han Dynasty, and became the official guide for 
government and all subsequent philosophical thought. It also had a 
profound effect on the writing of history, all later works being 
written with the pur™** of social and moral control. Tt also set an 
example for invoking the sanction of antiquity, and pushing back 
antiquity to other traditional figures as carriers of new axial ideals 
and theories.* History written under the influence of these ideals 
doss uot necessarily give a true picture of the period it deals with, 
but it preserves other valuable and worth-while elements, and por- 
trays the thought of the period in which it was written. The tradi- 
tional view of the fi'far-cbtnp is that it was compiled by Confucius 
from older existing documents, that all its statements are true, that 
n golden ago was realised in antiquity in which a large united empire 
wa* ruled over by Mge kings, that this waa thr. most enlightened 
period of Chinese history, nnd that its sanctions arc of permanent 
value.* In this study an attempt will be. mndo to show the tradi- 
tional background oat of which the model emperors and the theo- 
ries of the lore were evolved, as well as th# position of modern 
Chinese and Western scholars concerning the status of the lore. 



1 Por diecueeicc of tbua theories, os daralotaj m the differont Mhooio 
of thought, and their influence 00 the govarnmaat of Chin*, and the avlttng 
of fciKorj ate. M. Jean Oates, T\c Mode.’ S<n?*nr Lvre, Maetw’a thesis, 
Columbia University. IMS. 

•ku chHt-h«, c an »*fi m, £ g & ts 'fit T W ittte fii S ife. 

" OovwnniMl and History under the Orels of the Five Element!," r*«p- 
A«a Journal, 1910. 

* Klrlgrsn, B., PAtfoloyy in ^notenf Ohioo, p. 101 3. 
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The conclusion of the discussion will deal with an explanation of 
Lae background and condition* which giro rise to this rationalized 
aooonnt of ancient traditional material. 

The Traditions and Personalities in ilka Model-Emperor Lore 

In the first place the records dealing with the model emperor* 
do not deal with contemporary figures, for the first four sections of 
the Clastic of History begin with the words : " Examining into 
antiquity we find that the Emperor . . . was ” etc.* It cannot be 
proved that the emperora were not real fignree, bnt the evidence 
thua far available casta doubt on the assumption. The earliest 
contemporary records of China, the oracle bone* of the Yin or 
Shong dynasty (1766-118 P. 0.), which followed directly the 
dynasties attributed to the mode! emiierom, do uot mention them. 
YU, the latest chronologically of these emperors, appears in the 
earliest Chmrac literature, the Odes of the western Chou period 
(c. 1122-770 b. c.). There are six references to him in this work, 
in which he appear* in the r$lc of a divinity who wt in order the 
hill* and rivers, and divided the land after the deluge.' Save for 
the first few chapters dealing with the model emperora — an.: these 
written hundreds of years after the events recorded therein are 
claimed to have occurred— the Mu-chi ng baa only a few passages 
relating to Ihne sago. Yll’s name seems arbitrarily attached to a 
book of geography, the YU Eung. which forms the first book of 
tb<*e attributed to the Esia period (2205-1766). In this work his 
divine rfile of the Odes ns divider of the land is interpreted as 
that of surveyor of the empire, in which idle he defined it* natural 
feature* ns well as the boundaries of its provinces and their pro- 
ducts, as they existed at the greatest expansion of the Chou dynasty. 
This book as it now stands is supposed to have been a product of 
the aame period as that which gave rise to the model-emperor loro. 
There is only one other reference to Yu in tho books supposed to 
belong to this eru, and that It in the Songs of the Fite Sons, u work 
whose genuineness is disputed.' He is mentioned onoo in the books 
ascribed to the Shang period (1766-1122 n. c.). In the Hung Fan 
or Great Plan, escribed to the Chou period, a legend of Yti seems 



SKu-ckina, to !. 1, pp. 15. *9. 62. 

I*Kg*, Shih-ckinf, lot. 4. pp. 373, 462. 646, 622, 638, 645. 
lafK*, Bha eMag, vol. 3. pp. 62, 157. 
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to have been reworked #o as to make him the founder of the *arli«« 
system of Chines* philosophy.* In the Analects of Confucius, cow 
dated by Ka Chick-kang as earlier than the Erst few chapters of the 
Sku-cfcing, Yu is a very human figure. Stripped of all legendary 
lore, he embodies the Confucian ideal by living frugally but observ- 
ing with elegance the rites, and ho is said to have “ expended all 
hia strength ou the ditches and water channels.” 10 The titanic 
work attributed to him of controlling the deluge here shrinks to 
the more human proportions of irrigation work carried out by th* 
early ancestors of the Chines*. Ku Chieh-ksag points out four 
stages through which he behoves the YQ lore to have passed, in 
which a divinity, God of the hilla and streams, finally becomes one 
of the model emperors— *n exponent of the Confccian ideal of 
kingly government. 11 

As to Yso and Shun, very little is known of them until the 
Spring and Aut umn Period (782-481 B. C.). The Odes do net 
mention them. There is one reference, supposedly to Yao, in the 
Song of the Five Sons, but, as has been mentioned, the authenticity 
of this work is doubtful. Here he is referred to as a prince of a 
small terr i tory.’* There is one brief mention of the** emperors in 
the books uttributed to the Bhang period where they appear as 
model* of kingship. 14 In one of the books ascribed to the Chou 
period the mi all number of their ministers is compared to that of 
the Chou, while in the Analects Yao and Shun are mentioned, three 
time* and described in the same phraseology as in the first few 
chapter* of the Shu-chir.g.'* 

It iB evident how very meagre those earliest reference* are. In 
the lore as found in the Shu-ehing, fragments of traditions are 
found interspersed among long discourse# embodying social and 
political ideals. Yu in one of hia admonitory speech** to the 
emperor Shun tell* of his superhuman work in draining off th* 
waters of the deluge “which embraoed the mountain* and over- 
topped the hilla.” 11 The administration of Yao, according to 
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Maipexo, U bated portly on on andcnt sun myth. Ancient ideal 
of divino kingship are alio present. The story of Shun ia often 
citod es being based on the plot of a folk-tale, where the persecuted 
»:n of an unprincipled father and stepmother triumphs by means 
of his virtue over all his difficulties and marries the daughter* of 
the king. There seems also to be reminieoonoo of ordeal. Yao 
first tests Shun by marriage to his daughters. He seems to have 
stood this test and yet another, for it said: “Being sent tn the 
gnat plain at the foot of the mountains, amid violent, wind, thunder 
and rain, he did not go astray." “ These tales stripped of all but 
the framework of myth and folktale are elaborated in later works. 
In the writings of Mencius, who lived about one hundred years later 
than Confucius, the narrative is greatly enlarged. It is interesting 
to note that he connocls the model emperors with a period “ when 
the world had not yet been perfectly reduced to order," and “the 
vast watera flowing out of their channels made a universal inunda- 
tion " a time when vegetation was rank, dragons abounded, end 
bird3 and toasts swarmed and were a menace to men. 1 ’ There is 
one significant addition to the Ytl traditions found in the Skih 
Chi, of S*0-ma Ch'iin of the Han dynasty (206 B. c-220 *. D.). 
Here Yii is connected with tht south of China. Be is said to 
have died and been buried at a mountain called K'nai-chi, -ff i§, 
near the present Shaohsing in the province of Chekiang — then the 
barbarian territory of Yfleh ; his purpose in going there having been 
to reunite the lords south of the river and to appraise their merits.” 
Talcs in the TsO Ckuan and Kuo Fii also give moro detail and 
depart from the classical aooounta in the Shu-eking and the philo- 
sophical interpretation given by the early classical writers. Besides 
these accounts, there are in eneb booba of the third and fourth 
oenturioe B. C. *e the Skan Hoi Cking ill fH g or Mountain and 
Sea Classic— a book of geography with fantastic tales of strange 
lands and peoples— and in the T'ien Wen ^ ft] one of the poems 
of the Elegies of Ch'u, (ffi lij (31*0-1*0) tales of the model em- 
perors with all the imaginative accessories of folklore and myth. 

We have thus the phenomenon of a traditional figure, Ytl, 
described first in the earliest Chinese l i t era ture, the Odes, in terms 

•• na, p . 32 . 

” i-tr**, »oJ. a, p. 230. 

“ Cbav»rn», Us )iimottes Hltlorigutt <fe Bo-ex* Te’i en. rot. I, pp. 16S, 
171 . 
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of a god, booming, in ihe classical ncounla of the Bhu-cking, n 
human emperor ulong with Y«o end Shun who are supposed to 
have preceded him, but who first make their appearance in litera- 
ture revera! hundred years after him. Theeo figures in the hands 
of philosophers are made to exemplify the Confucian ideal, and 
have had a profound influence on Chinese life and thought. As 
time went on, the meager accounts in the SAu-cAiny wore enlarged 
both in philosophical and in imaginative * a d mythological writings. 
Teui Shu. f ^ * critical scholar of the eighteenth century, was the 
flifit to point out “that the model-emperor lore was built up in 
successive strata, so that the more remote the event, the mere 
detailed becomes the information about that event.” He also 
pointed out " that writers of antiquity made a practice of sub- 
stantiating their theories by illustration* from folk-lore," and 
“thBt after long transmission three illustrations, together with 
secretions and mistaken interpretations were accepted as fact, 
thereby vitiating many historic, commentaries, and philosophies! 
writings that appeared after the time of the Warring Kingdoms.” ” 
(403-2J3 n. c.) 

Many Chinn* scholars believe the model emperors to have been 
all they arc represented to be in the early chapters of the SAu-cAiuy 
and in later literature, and that the Clawica are infallible. K'ang 
Yu-wei, a scholar nod reformer of the late Manchu one early 
revolutionary period, was the first to admit that Confucius, with a 
view to etc ml reform, read his ideas back into u past that had no 
basis in feci.’" Ku Chioh-kong bolievos that Yu was a god of the 
hills and streams in the western Chou period, that he was later 
humanized and arbitrarily attached to the traditional figures, Yao 
and Shun, in trie fourth century b. d., and that the so-called Golden 
Age, with China one united kingdom, was in reality ■ time when 
only a dan concept prevailed. 1 '' 

Among Western scholars, JainM Logga, on* of th* earliest sino- 
logues, believed that l’ii was au historical personage and founder 
of the Chinese empire, that Yao and Shun were also real men, 
chiefs of the earliest Chinese immigrants, but that they must be 
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divested of all the grandeur of the accounts in the Shu-ehing, 
which are obviously legendary." Chavannes believed that the model 
emperor* were “ ces treis eugustea faatfimes niyLhalegiijura,'’ that 
the work ascribed to YO would demand the labors of several con- 
tinuous generation?, and that a thousand details in their history 
reveal tha much later customs and political organization of the 
Chou dynasty." Maspero characterizes the accounts of the origin 
of Chinese civilisation, their erst dynasties and empcroiv, as euhe- 
merlitk interpretations, poeudo-histnric, drawn from uncritical 
writings and religious legends. He says that under the pretext of 
finding the historical nucleus, they have eliminated the marvellous 
elements which seem to them unreasonable, snd have conserved the 
residue whom ged* and heroes are transformed into saintly em- 
perors and sage ministers. He says these legends arc sometimes 
myths, sometimes legends arising from the an cost rul temple* of 
great families and local religious centals, sometimes songs accom- 
panying dances uued in great ceremonies to royal ancestors, some- 
times in part at least scholarly explanations to elaborate and explain 
a rite. He connects Yii with eorae communal legends of -be peoples 
of ancient China related to draining off the waters of the earth und 
the appropriation of the laud for cultivation. Because so little was 
known about Yao and Shun (Shun had a legend. Yao had none) 
he says that these two emperors were made the faints par excellence 
In whom were incarnated all the virtue which the philosophy of 
the Chou attributed to a saint, and they wen- claimed as the first 
ancestors of the great families of the court of Chou." 

Granec believe* that although the recitals of Ya the Great are 
purely mythical, this dors not prove him not to have been an his- 
torical personage; and ho asserts that although details of the 
history relating to this early period cannot be accepted as historical 
fact, yet there is no reason to doubt the reality of its existence. 
Granc-t is an adherent of the school of sociology headed by Emil 
Durkheim, and true to its tenet* gees back to the roost ancient 
forma of social practice to explain categories of thought. Thus 
the social and political ideals of which the model emperors are the 
exponents preserve a memory of ancient and even archaic customs 
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and mincers. For instance, the practice by the model emperors of 
that great Tirtae and idsal of the Chinese known as “jang” ia 
said to preserve a memory of palavers between two conflicting 
geniuses in an ancient form of society in which cne tries to gain 
the precedence over the other while seeming to relinquish it. He 
states that the legends of Chinese tradition inform ua of an epoch 
when the sovereign and his minister, representing heaven and earth, 
alternated in authority. When the minister had reached a certain 
sge he could replace the sovereign if he issued victorious from 
oertain tests, such as exposure in the brushwood or marriage with 
the daughters of the sovereign, as ia recorded of Shun. In this 
ccso the minister could oblige the sovereign to cede the authority 
(tang) to him, and could compel him to leave the kingdom. I-. 
is interesting to note that all these sovereigns died outside the royal 
domain in barbarian territory. Crane* points out thnt jang is the 
name of a ceremony used to expel the Old Year and install the 
New, and aagnifiea to banish as well as to renoonco. The ceremonies 
of accession arc said to have been accompanied by dancing matches, 
in which the defeated chieftan pays for his defeat with death or 
banishment. Kim, minister to Yao, and father of Yii, wished to 
make hia sovereign resign ha authority to him, but failed in the 
required testa, and paid for it with hie life. These legends arc 
also said to preserve a memory of n time when the authority was 
transmitted from grandfather to grandson in the agnatic line. The 
records reveal that liun was the sod of a sovereign, and that he and 
Tan-chu, son of Yao, were thereby both debarred from power. Kan 
was sacrificed, and Tnn-cbu either mat this fate or was banished. 
Yii is said to mark the transition to direct Succession of father to 
son, and in this case the minister is the one who is banished.” This 
give* u brief r&omd of some of the opinions of Chinese and Euro- 
pean scholars U to tho status of the model emperor* and their 
traditions. 

As to the specific myths or legends connected with the model 
emperors, the oldest one from a literary standpoint is connected 
with Yfi and a deluge. If one aoaepta Ku Ouch-hang's elating of 
the Analects as coming before the Shu eking, the evolution of tho 
classical version of the Y3 tradition is as follows: He ia 3rsi 
revealed in the Odes a a a divinity who drained off a deluge, and his 
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name i3 also connected with Hou Chi ^ (literally Prince 
Millet), die ancestor of tie Chon clona. The latter (who is said 
to have been conceived through h i§ mother stepping on the foot- 
print of God},* ifl described as continuing the work of Yii. ,T In 
tie Analects Yii is an early king who spent his strength on irri- 
gation work. The Shu*c.kwag shows him grown in splendor and 
exemplifying all the kingly firtness mentioned in the cirly part of 
this study. The deluge which be drained off is said to hare over- 
topped the hilU, end he opened passages for the streams and 
deepened the canal*. In thi* story, Yu succeeded hi* father, Kan, 
minister of work*, who bad been unsuccessful in coping with the 
flood. Mencius, one of th« latest classical writers of till* period to 
deal with Yii and the deluge, connects it with an inundation in a 
period of chaos at the origin of the world. 

In the Uai Ching there i» a different version. The Lord on 
high, Shang Ti _fc charges YU to put the earth in order snd 
establish the nine provinces. He vanquishes the doud* and rain in 
their mountain fast new*. It i* *&id that he did not try 10 dike 
the water but drained it off. During his great work he w*b metn- 
moipkcsed at times into a bear. His wife seeing him one day in 
this form, foil down from fear and was turned Into stone. She was 
pregnant with CVi and the stone continued to grow. It wua finally 
opened by Yii with a sword and hw wn wan removed. Huai-n&n- 
tr& has a different rendering of the story. In antiquity the breach 
allied the Drugou Gate, Lutiy Mro, through which the Yellow river 
flows, was not yet open and tk« water* embraced the mountain*. 
Kun, counselled by a tortoise and a sparrow hnwk, made dikes, 
but the water mounted end thmimd the domain of the Lord on 
high. He thereupon ordered Kun to be executed. The body re- 
mained exposed three years without decomposing, then was opened 
with one blow of a sword and Yu nunc out. Kun transformed 
himself into a 3sh and throw himself into the Yellow river. Then 
Shang-ti chargjd Yii to put in order tho earlh and establish the 
nine provinces. YU pierced a breach in the mountain at Lang Min, 
and the waters Sowed out” The Lord on high then caused Hon 
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Chi to bu miraculously Lorn and be taught men to cultivate the 
millet Y*i and Hou Chi became the ancestors of the lords of men. 

Maspero discusses four other legends all built on this theme, 
connected with different geographical areas. They are T'*i T'ai 
J in the north wr*t, Kung Kung I and Ghlb-Yu # X 
in the south, and Nu Wa £ (;£; ^ the great plain. 

The general theme represents the earth covered with water and 
the Lord on high eenda one of his celestial subjects to regulate it. 
IL- fails but the sooond one lent is successful, and after having 
made the world habitable, becomes in recompense ancestor of the 
lords of the country. The ixjrd on high wnds to earth all that is 
neosaafiry for agriculture, sometime by the same hero and some- 
times by another, and men begin to cultivate the soil. This theme, 
says hlaspsro, i3 common to ail the people of Southeastern Asm, 
and similar legends ore found among the T'ai Blanc of North 
Annam. It is not a creation story proper, as the earth is accepted 
as having always existed, but in the beginning it was believed to 
have been covered with water, and these legends deal with the 
regulation of the water, and the peopling of the earth. The Nu Wa 
story ia the only one among the Chinese which pr curves the story 
of the creation of man. 

In tiki opinion of Maspero, all these Chinese legends am local 
legends adapted to a general communal theme, and the lcgnnd of 
Yti is a local legend of the opening of the pass at Lung Mdn and an 
ancient overflowing of the Yellow River. Yti'a name arid thnt of 
his father, Kun, are attached to all the celebrated sites in this 
region. There ia a false breach in the mountain which is attributed 
to Kun. The great ford of the Yellow River near Lung M$n is 
called today the ford of Yti, Yti-mfin tao, and is said to have been 
kmown by this name in the sixth century. The cult of Yti has its 
center bore, and there is a temple to him. Tn the sixth century Li 
Tao-yuan s»v near the temple a stele which was much effaced and 
dated from 227. Kun whs a Qod of the Yellow River where it 
enters Hon tin, and his transformation into a fish is localised in two 
plao^t. Yti and Kim were also claimed as ancestors of the clan 
S*fc which had two scats— one near Long M$n and the other in 
Honan. T'ai Tai, who was connected with the regulation of the 
river F*H was also god of this river and of a cult which had a 
temple here, and was claimed as ancestor of clans in the vicinity. 
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Ch‘ih Yu was n divinity with a cult and was the lord of nnnip*. 
Kung Kang hud no cult bat wot the father of several divinities. 

Mnspero nnd Ku Chieh-kang Bgreo that the tale of Yu is na 
example of cuhcmcrtim, but they differ ns to the origin of the 
tale. Manpero, as ha* been stated, connected Yu with Lunp Men, 
the undent sea’, of the Chinese, and explain* the connection with 
the south as due to a practice of barbarian peoples on the borders 
of China who sometimes claimed tinship with her heroes, thu* 
mulcing legitimate their claim to rule, and to be an integral part 
of the empire. He saya that the barbarian kings of Ynch, in order 
to give themselves a Chinese origin, identified Yd with the ancestor 
of their family whose tomb was ut tbc foot of the mountain K'uai- 
chi. Pceeibly the Chou tribes on conquering the Shang had the 
same motive when they connected the tradition of YQ with that of 
Hou Chi. Ku Chieh-kitng on the other hand claims that the Ya 
lore arose in the south where a temple and grave attributed to him 
new stand near the city of Shaohaing in Chekiang, amt where he 
was officially worshipped up to the time of the republic.” Besides 
this connection, he points out that two collections of poetry’, the 
Ch'u Ttil, and Tien M'es, which belong to the south are lull of 
tales or Yii. Ku Ckieh-kang’s explanation of Yu’a connection with 
the Chou elaua was that it was made in order to nuke him accept- 
able in the north. This would bo in keeping with the theory that 
the progressive addition of traditional figures to Chinese history 
was due to the assimilation of barbarian people*, and that their 
gods and heroes were included in the Chinese pantheon in order to 
make it appear they were ell ono people and thna a:d in the uni- 
fication of the empire. 

The tradition of Yti'a Journey to the .oath and hi* death and 
burial a* K'uai-chi is not found in the Shu-ching, hut Mo-ti 10 
mention* it, and it is found in the Bamboo -tnnaft* 1 and in the 
Shi\-eki. ,! Safi-ms Ch'ien mentions hiring heard of it in hi* 
eulogy of YQ, but doce not refer to it in the Annals (pin-ehi), 
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and in his doecriprion of hia own journey to the south in his auto- 
biography he gives only one short sentence to the subject, in which 
lie states that he went to K'nai-chi to t'au ${• (meaning “ to search 
for,” or “ to investigate ”) YQ’s burial place. 1 ’ The term used does 
not seem to justify Chavinnes’a interpretation that he found it. 
The chronicled of Kou-oh'ien 4.J H, (5th oentury B. c.), the 
founder of Yueh, claim that this ruler was a descendant of Yu 
through a concubino of Shao-kong & , one of tho later ruler* 
of the so-called Rsin dynasty founded by Yfl. Shno-kncg i» said 
to have founded a fief at K'uai-chi in order that the worship and 
oeremonles to Yu might be continued." Chavannee believes the 
K'uni chi tradition to have arisen about 400 n. C." Wang Chung 
31 jfc (2V-97 a. o.) of this region scoffed a: the tradition of Yu’e 
connection with K'uai-chi.*' For some time the location of the 
grave was in doubt, but the finding of a stone near the present 
*ite similar to one used as a counterweight in lowering a coffin, 
commonly called pien-ehik 5? ifr, and on which Sun Ch'uan d* $ 
an emperor of Wu (222-880 a. d.), one of the Three Kingdoms, 
is said to haTe carved these characters, seema to harn helped in 
localizing it*' Chavannes believes this stone to have been a relic of 
an earlier Iccol religion." It is recorded that a temple to Yti was 
c.'tobl.'.hnd at K'uai-chi in 946 a. d., but it was not until tho Ming 
dynasty that the tablet with Ta Yu Ling * A was erected." On 
the other hand there is a tradition that Yu came from the Uai-chiang 
ft $ , non-Chinese tribe* of Kansu and Ssechuan." Mr. C. W. 
Bishop points out that the kings of Y iich hnd the same clan name 
as the founders of Chhi, and that Yii may have teen a God of the 
same bron re-using peoples who founded tho various Chinese states 
of the Yungtie basin, and that if Yii wbe a God of the watera, the 
bore in the Ch’ien-t'ang River may have had something to do with 
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the localisation of the Yu cult in this region." Recently neolithic 
stone monuments havo boon found in south-wee; Shanal near tho 
traditional capitals of the model emperors, and when archeological 
work has been carried out on these sites, new light maj be thrown 
on traditions. 42 

Maspero holds that these flood stories arc adaptations of an 
old mythological theme to a local one, aud that all we know of 
the old mythology connects itself with certain gods and heroes and 
cults in well defined areas. Probably certain oeremonies of the cult 
or prayers chanted at the great dances in honor of the founders of 
the great houses and dynasties helped to preserve the legends. All 
great families had, in addition to the lists of real ancestors, a list 
of far-off ones. Finally, the Chinese deluge and these other flood 
stories had nothing to do with Mediterranean lore, and the won! 
deluge is badly chown, ns these legends carry no idea of trespass oc 
punishxnont, as in the West. They are baaed on a primitive theme 
of the origin of men and civilisation which preserve® a tradition 
that at the beginning tlw earth was covered with water." 

It can he seen from tie study of tie Yu legends that there were 
two lines of tradition — one from which the mythological and 
marvelous had fallen away, leaving an interpretation acceptable to 
the rational thinking of the eirly philosophers ; and another which 
either preserved or added thaw mythological dement* to meet the 
needs of other types of mind iravoug the great messes of people 
which were assimilated into Chinese culture. 

As hos been mentioned before, the emperor Yso, the curliest 
chronologically of the model emperors, is connected by some 
scholar* with n »uu myth. All reference to the sun is effaced in 
the oeoaunt of his reign in the Shn-ehing, hut in the Shih-chi 
he is referred to as appearing like the sun, which Granet says is 
“ all that is left of an old myth in which Yao is presented as a sub- 
duer of suas, or as the sun itself.” ** In the 3hu-ching, however, 
there are references to functionaries called Hsi and Ho, supposedly 
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astronomers, who are commanded by Yao to tank* careful observa- 
tion* of the heavenB and the heavenly bodies and deliver the seasons 
to the people. They are also commanded to dwell at the four 
curdinal points to receive os a guest the rising sun, to convey the 
setting sun to rest, and to regulate the sun’s seasonal sojourn at 
midsummer and winter/* Maapero points out that outside the 
historical works, thee* name* Hai and Ho denote riot two persons 
but one. In other tests, such as the Shan llai Ching } W 54 & 
Sao. and Tien Wen> arc references to a sun myth and to a person- 
age, dearly mythological, Hsi-Ho, the mother o: the gun or suns, 
who washed them each morning and conducted their chariots on 
their daily tour. Those aun* arc described as living beings but 
of u particular kind, spherical and made of fire, and each sun ban 
as ita animating principle a raven with three foot. There were ton 
nf the** b U25, which mounted in order, each hour of tho evdo, tho 
great fu*ang ft & ^ « thf extreme east of the sky- The Shan 
Hai Ching tolls tbo story that on a certain day they mounted the fu- 
sang all together and the earth began to bum, but I J? the archer, 
slew all but one with his arrows, and so ssved the earth/* Krfrr- 
enoe to the tradition of the rising of the ton sun* and tho melting 
of metal and liquefying of rock is found in tho work of Chuang- 
t aft. In //«ai-nan-/xu this tradition is connected with Yao, to the 
effect that up to the time of Yao ten anna rose simultaneously and 
destroyed herbs and seeds. In the Lit Shft CWun Ch'iu, n work 
attributed by some to the Han dynasty, this same connection of 
the rising c i tho ten suns with Yao is found. 47 

Although these are all relatively late versions, the earliest refer- 
ence being in the ftV-n Win, dating abou: 300 B. 0., Mospcro at- 
tempt* to prove their antiquity by a very interesting study of 
flhlnate characters. For instance, the character for dawn, hsu i§ 
represent* nine suns, nine being the number of suns which re- 
mained at the bottom of the tree while the tenth mounted it. The 
character tang moaning east, represente the sun rising in tho 
branches of a tree. The character for light and brightness, kco -ft 
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represents tie sun above the tree, whereas the character far obscu- 
rity or darkness, miao represents the sun below the tro*.*’ 

Mnspcro points out that the rfile of mother conductress of the 
sun TO not uniquo — Chinese mythology had a mother conductress 
of the moon also. Again, ho finds both these personalities paralleled 
in the myths of the southern peoples, and that both mythologies 
had similar conception* of the nature of the earth.*" 

Edouard Erkes enlarges this field of comparison to include both 
sides of the Pacific. The theme of the multiplicity of the suns, 
the burning of the earth and its rescue, arc said to hnre parallels 
among the Battak of Sumatra and the Semang of Malacca. The 
Shastika of California have a myth in which the number of iana 
is the same as in China, and also a parallel myth of the multiplicity 
of moons and the freezing of the earth. Among the Bella Coola 
Indians, the idea prevails that the world is illuminated by a suc- 
cmoivi- lighting of torches up till midday and then they are suc- 
cessively extinguished. One day ths king’s son light* thorn all 
at onoe and the earth begins to burn. Some other world concep- 
tions among these people are strikingly like the Chine*-. For 
instance, there is a pillar that rapports the sky snd a giant held 
by ropes who stands guard in the eastern sky. Moreover, the 
Sbangtung sculptures in stone show a giant who swallows 4 child 
(or soul), while the Chuchae have legends of soul -eating giant*. 
Thay also have u conception of a square ourth somewhat resembling 
the Chinees idea. The giant bird and fi»h which are so prominent 
in the philosophy of Chuang-tzfi and Lieh-tztt also Lave parallels 
in the lore of the Chuehee. Erkes thinks these parallels at least 
worthy of consideration; M Laufcr says that during the " last one 
or two thousand years there has been an intimate oontact between 
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the two continents and that currents and undercurrents of Asiatic 
thought have swept orer America, especially in tbo northern 
part.” “ 

According to Erkes, the earliest traces of the sun myth in the 
Tien B'drt probably go tack to inscriptions on old stone monuments 
dating from atout flOO n. 0. The attempt at interpretation of 
old stone earrings has been offered as one solution of the growth of 
legendary literature through many centuries. The Short Hoi 
Ching, which contains so much legendary and mythical material, 
was supposed to accompany and explain a book of art. It is signi- 
ficant that nearly all this type of material belong* to Southern 
Chino, the home of Taoist literature. Again, a? in tho myths and 
legends of Yu, there are two lines of tradition. In the 8hv-ch\ng 
Yso is a highly humanized figure and is stripped of all but the 
vestigia of myth, while the imaginative element is greatly en- 
larged and supplemented in the Taoist literature of the southern 
state of Ch‘u. 

The itcry of Shun, as already mentioned, seems to have been 
based on the plot of a folktale which fitted well tho Oocfucian ideal 
of filial piety, and carries reminiscences of ordeal. In later accre- 
tions to 3hun’a story given by Mencius aud Scfi-mn Ch'iea, he car- 
ries some of the attribute* of a culture hero, and appears in the rflle 
of husbuedman, a potter, fisherman and " city-forming prinoe.” " 
Erkes says that the story of Shun's persecution os found ic Jiec- 
clua fits in well with similar tales in both Indian and Siberian 
tribe*. In tho Bamboo Annals, an historical record claimed to have 
been found in a tomb in 281 x. n., and whoa* marvelous tales are 
said to have taxed tho credulity of the Confumn scholars of that 
day," there are found cotes attributing to the model emperors all 
the miraculous signs that go with great sages and prophets, such 
as miraculous birth*, groat stature, physical peculiarities and signs 
and wonders.’* The instances given above do not exhaust the 
mythological and legendary material on which in part the history 

"Lanier, " Columbia end Cathay," JAOS 3!. 09. 

” Legg*, wl t, p. 340; Cfcavannn, op. oil, pp. T2-T0. 

"Tliv chrooology, bovisvor, of the Hanbo o Anaah has b«n found by 
comparison with that of the Yin bone* and others to U mor* reliable 
thau SiO-ma Chian, swording to C. W. BUtop. " Chronology In Ancient 
China.” JAOH Si. 232-24T. 

•• Hummel. Aatobio/rapky of • Chino is Historim, p. TT. n. 1. 
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of Chinese beginnings seems to be founded, but It la enough to 
show that China's early tests hare the same bseia as thcee of other 
old dvilizatione. 

-Vot only hae the history of the mode! emperors been rationalized 
from n foundation of tradition, myth, and folklore, but it alio has 
roots in another institution, that of diTino kingship. The high 
ethical ideal of kingship attributed to the modal emperors — of man 
who did nothing, but through the cultivation of virtue reacted on 
their environment, causing moral reformation of the pooplc and 
bringing prosperity to the nation— has been built on n much more 
ancient model. It fits* almost perfectly into the ideal of divine 
kingship described in Hocart’s Kingship, a study of a great variety 
of monarchial institutions. Hocarl says : “ The invention of a man 
who did nothing with hie hands but existed and reacted on his 
environment at a distance like the sun, was one of the moet momen- 
tous in the history of man; it was nothing leai than the invention 
of government.” *• 

In the Booic of Rites, |f Li Chi, which contains detailed 
records of ancient usages, the ritual used by the emperor at the 
inauguration of the seasons ia given, «nd also a list of calamities 
which would befall if the ritual corresponding to the .easou was 
not carried out at tho proper time. This ritual was still used after 
the beginning of the Christian era. Thus in historical times, there 
is evidence of the concept of a king who simply by the performance 
of consecrated ritual caused natural forces to function regularly 
and brought good government and prosperity to the people. The 
curl i rut philosophical system of China, attributed to Yii, describes 
the interaction of the different virtues on corresponding natural 
forces. According to this tradition Ytt win successful as a ruler 
because he received from heaven the " Great Plan” ffung Fan, by 
which the proper relationship between the virtues and the natural 
forces were established."* 

From the accounts in the Li Chi, previously mentioned, it can be 
seen why the calendar un> of supreme importance to one who 
would hold the royal power, for if ritual was not carried out at the 
proper reasoD, the orderly oonn* of nature on which the kingship 
depended was disturbed. The importance ol the calendar is seen in 
Ybo*s instructions to bis supposed sstrocomors, Dsi and Bo, but in 
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thin rationalized account it* purpc*© if lor the delivering of the 
uttfOKf to tho people. The importance ol this function is seen 
again in connection with another euitom of ancient kingship, 
drcumambulation. Shun i* recorded a3 making a tour of inspec- 
tion of hia realm, beginning in the east and then going to th© 
other cardinal point*, at each point meeting the noblee and rectify- 
ing their calendars and ceremonies. 67 This circumaznbulation 
•ocording to the conn® of the eun is u practice common also in 
many coronation ccranoniea and other ritual, such as marriage and 
initiation. In historical times in China this circura ambulation was 
simplified to a tour of the four gates of the city. 

The idea that the virtue practised by ancient sage emperor* was 
in reality mngic, analogous to that of the medicine man, aaro that 
it was u»ed in the political sphere, is borne out by a striking inci- 
dent in tlie talcs about Yii. Tho submission of the Miao tribes is 
said to hare been actnmpliahed by the diminution of Yirtoe by 
the Great Yu — the rirlue in this instance being synonomous with 
dancing with feathers on the steps of hi* palace.'* Liang Cb'i-ch'ao 
riles the AVnrfWM of the Stales, Kuo-ytl, 0 gf as giving direct 
evideno* of the time when the chieftain wee pri«rt and ruler, snd 
chosen from among the people "wbo» wisdom transcended the 
obvious." “ These people it :i said wore called wizards. 

The concept of righteousness, virtue, or justice in a king as 
imposing regularity on the natural order of the universe and 
bringing ebundnnee to the earth baa many atriking parallels. Aa 
a reault of hia study of monorchia! systems from Kuropo to the 
Pacific, Ilocart believe* that all varieties spring from tho sane 
original, the institution of *' divine kings,’’ which he says is the 
eartiee*. known religion, though not necessarilj the meet primitive. 
Ho quotes the following parallel from the Mahftbharata : “ Any 
king by good conduct can produce the age of hlim and perfection, 
or that of evil." “ This uuno sentiment ia quoted by a king of 
Kbotun who makes himself responsible tor a natural calamity 
that has befallen hie domain. In Ceylon, on old chronicle relates 
that "a king who observe* righteousness surely obtains rain in 
due season.” The Babylonians believed that, the king’s justice 

•’iMd., pp. 18-81, 34. 
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cauwd prosperity." Joseph was thought to he prosperous because 
the Lord was with him. The Masaianie hope expiwut* the idaa that 
the Messiah hy righteousness brings in the millenium.” Very 
striking is 'Jut ideal expressed by Homer in the words of OdyBseua 
to hi* wife: “Thy fame shall reach the wide heavens, like that 
of some blameless king who, in fear of god, ruling over mac, many 
and stalwart, upholds the right, and the black earth bears wheat 
and barley, the trees are laden with fruit, the flocks bear young 
without fail, the sea provides Ash, by reason of good government, 
and the people prosper under him.’' “ In Europe, both in Bur- 
gundy and in Sweden, bad crops were believed to be due to the 
king’s negiigenoe in regard to rituaL Thia particular emphasis 
was lost in England and France, but the attribute of divinity still 
clung to some early kings who were called saints, and who because 
of their piety had miraculous powers of healing, such as Edward 
the Confessor in England and Gontrnn in France." 

Hocart believes than the concept of the divinity of kings. ar.d 
the divine king’s power over the regularity of the seasons and 
crops, and that of the moral law (expwosed as virtue, righteousness, 
juetioe, etc.) over the natural forces is the direct consequence of 
ths identification of the king with the sun. He says that the 
dogma “ the king is the Sun-gcd " is found in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
India, Tahiti, and Persia." Japan should also be added to this 
list, as her reigning house of the present day claims descent from 
the Sun-Goddess. Traces of her power over the fertility of the 
rice fields may be found in the fragments of legends combined in 
the earliest Jap,aneio historical works.” The Chinese ideal icema 
to have been built on the same general pattern, and the analogy of 
this pattern with that of the sun and its function and power over 
the earth is striking. It is seen in the description of Yao’a influ- 
ence over his empire in the Yoo-tien, in the comparison of Yao 



n /4 id., p. 35j J&taka, So. 270) VeUmar Suljlotii™ znd Aityrien, pp. 
63 ft. 

" GesMla, Chap. 39, v. 2ff.i I«Ub, Chap 11. 

" Od»«e», Book xix. 108 - 111 . 

•* Hooart, op. oit, p. 40. 

"Ibid, p. 18 
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with the sen in the Bhih-chi, m well a* fcia apparent connection 
with other son myths. This idea is also highly developed in the 
philosophical writings of the period." 

China retained down to modern timed an ideal of a highly 
ethical concept of kingship based on this model, but one which 
she developed according to her own cultural pattern. 

The Background and Conditions out of which the Lore arose 
This lore, as has been mentioned already, is considered by many 
critical scholars today to hare been the product of the fourth cen- 
tury b. c., not factual material of 8000 b. c., and the Golden Age 
sponsored by it iB bolieTod to have no basis in fact. It is obvious 
from the materials presented in this study that the ideas involved 
were these prevalent in the philosophical writings of the period in 
which the lore arow. Some of the argument* in favor of this 
dating of the lore will be given briefly. Liang Ch‘i-eh‘ao point* out 
that " throe of the chapters of the Yn and Hria dynasties ream 
po6thumou0 Account* of a l&icr generation.* 1 M Ifu Chieli-kAng 
bases his hypothesis that the first few chapters of the Shu-chiag 
dealing with the model emperors are forgeries, ti-si ffi, of the 
fourth or fifth century b. c. on the scarcity of the references to tin* 
model emperoiB in die Analects, the most reliable source for the 
Ch*un Ch'iu period — there being only four; the nature of these 
references, for instance, Shim's filial piety ia not mentioned, al- 
though the disciples of Confucius often diseased this subject with 
him ; and the fact that the sections dealing with the model em- 
peror* in the 8hu~ching are easy reading, while the others are 
often exceptionally difficult. He »1 »j rutes them late because of 
linguistic evidence and tho character of the ideas expressed. As 
mentioned before, the opening lice of the recounts of the three 
roigne mark there as not being contemporary accounts. 

Ku Chieh-kang maintains that there are four traditional assump- 
tions concerning tho ancient period of Chinese hintory which must 
bn discarded. First, the idea that the Chinese came from one 
original stock. From the evidence of tho Odes and other sources, 
there were in earliest times many small kingdoms in close proxi- 
mity. There was at that time only a clan oonscdonsnnst and not a 
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race consciousness, and the reason that the Chinese later used the 
nunc Hein to designate their race was probably that it* civilisation 
was superior to that of its contemporary neighbors. In Chi in 
The Formation of the Chinee* People brings some evidence to 
bear on this point, as he attempts to prove that twelve racial strains 
are found in the Chinese raoe today. 

Second, tho idea that nil China at the tame of the Golden Ago 
was under one rale. The Udte refer to many small kingdoms 
existing together. The bone fragments from the Shnng dynasty 
give the names of small localities only; no states are mentioned. 
Chinn of tho Chou dynasty, which followed the Shang, included 
only the present province* of Shensi, Honan, and Shantung, and 
the southern part of Shansi and Hopei, while the empire of the 
Golden Age is represented as covering a much larger territory, 
approximately that of the Warring States, 431-265 b. c. 

Third, the myth that certain traditional personages were men. 
He days that by the dose of (iie Spring and Autumn period, 481 
n. c., all the demigods of the Chinese had been transformed into 
men. 

Fourth, the concept of an ancient Golden Age. As hna been 
stated before, the Odes, China's ourliraL literature, give a Tory dif- 
ferent picture from that described in the Shu-ching, and the 
ideals of the Golden Age are those arising during the period of the 
Warring States, and not those of the Odtt.'“ 

Politically, the age in which the lore seem* to have arisen was 
the age of the breakdown of feudalism, the old aristocracy, acd the 
surerciaty of the Chou kings. The great Cbou confederacy received 
itfl death blow with the invasion of the Ch'uon barbarians in 771 
n. c. At this time the emperor was killed and the capital was moved 
eastward to Loyang. Henceforth the emperor held only nominal 
control. Disintegrating forces hod been at work for some time, os 
the results of the expansion of tire feudal states and the assimilation 
of large numbers of barbarian peoples. The Chou period, begin- 
ning with many Email states, by a process of conquest nnd assimila- 
tion, ended with seven largo ones. When tho border state* began to 
expand and take in even greeter numbers of alien peoples, the 
disruption of the old order, sanctions, and loyalties wus even greater. 
The strong tribes extended their borders at the expense of the 

## Ku Oiiah-)cA!i£ t JTt> Sthih /Son* rol. 1, from it txaiirlfttioii c i ft remnmiy 
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weak. The dynasty ended with a period colled the Warring Slate*, 
1R B Chan Kw>. which continued until one of the border states, 
(Jh'Ln, succeeded in gaining the ascendency, and united China for 
the Sist time as an empire (921 b. 0.). 

The period was one of the groat unrest, characterized by a spirit 
of pessimism and enticiam. Many cultural and social change* 
were taking place to meet the exigencies of tie now oonditiona. 
The amalgamation of small groups into larger ones and the changes 
of power duo to constant wars brought about greater communica- 
tion smong ali the paoples who were finally united to form the 
empire. Bolter means of communication stimulated trade, as well 
iih an exchange of ideas. Coined money is said to hare been intro- 
duced at this time and this probably facilitated the change from 
agricultural to town economy and the consequent growth of a 
wealthy merchant class, thus bringing about the destruction of the 
feudal aristocracy and a leveling of class distinctions. Those with 
ability among the lowly rose to tbs highest positions in the lend. 
The most, necurate pictures of this period are found in the Oder, 
of which the following examples give * vivid picture of the change? 
that were taking piece, of the distress arising out of the economic 
conditions due to constant wars, as well as of the spirit of criticism 
and pessimism prevalent at ihi* time. 

“ In the States of the east large and email, 

The looms are empty. 

Thin ahees of dolichce fibre 

Are mode to serve to walk on the hoarfrost.” 

" The sons of boatmen 

Have furs of ths bear, and the grisly bear. 

The sons of the poorest families 

Form the officers in public employment,” 10 



“But we the ceaseless toilers in the king’s service 
Cannot even plant our millet and rice, 

What will our parents rely on ? ” 

“ You awe-inspiring ministers of State 
Why are you ao unjust? 

Heaven ia multiplying ita afflictions 
The people are grumbling 

And tc* you do not correct or bemoan yourselves.” 
" 1*01*. VC*. 4, pp. 253. 356. 
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u Ah I Had I known it would be thus with me 
I had better cot have been born” n 

This period in also characterized by the rise of a scholar class 
from among the lowly. Education wan no longer the exclusive 
right of the nobility. Rulers sought out the talented among the 
people to help them- As in Greece, there was a cla33 similar to 
the sophists, and Inter there followed thow who founded the great 
schools of thought. 

The great minds of the day turned to the doctrines of the lore 
and the examples of the ancient kings for a solution of the dis- 
turbed condition in which they lived. Descriptions of these condi- 
tions occur in the writings of the period. Mencius, in speaking of 
the time of Confusions which preceded him, says: “The world 
fell into decay and principles faded away. Perverse speAkinga and 
oppressive deeds waxed rife again. There were instances of mini- 
sters murdering their sovereigns. Confucius was afraid." More- 
over, Mencius, in speaking of his own age, says : M Never was there 
a time farther removed than the present from the rise of a true 
sovereign; never was there a time when the sufferings of the 
people from tyrannical government were mere intense than the 
present." n 

Sxu-ma Ch'ien records that in Mencius* time wbtb had greatly 
increased and thousands fell in one battle. According to Ku Cbiuh. 
kang, rt thc€8 who had an eye to the salvation of the world of that 
day found it very hard to fear,*’ and advocated subjugation by 
virtue instead of force. The Lore area* as a curb on the military 
class. The paciflstic tendencies of the Chinese of this period grew 
ont of an intimate experience of what war meant. The ancient 
Yao, Shun, and Yd, whose traditions could easily bo interpret*! 
to fit the ideals of the philosophers of the age, were made models 
of the virtues needed for the salvation of the age, and wot* held 
up as examples to contemporary kings to curb tbeir avarice and 
militant spirit Til's name wus not connected with those of Yao 
and Shun until the period of the Warring States, when the theories 
for which the lorn stood were being worked out 

Not only was the lore the outgrowth cf the conditions outlinal 
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above, but it was also very doady connected with the idea of uni3ca- 
ticn and new geographical concepts which found expression at this 
time in the Yii Jfuny and the tihan Uai OhingJ* It can readily be 
seen how the absorption of small states into larger ones and the 
assimilation of many alien people into China’s culture would foroe 
this idea into her consciousness. “ The idea of nn ancient unifica- 
tion was Invented to facilitate tho actual unification which began 
at the close of the Chan Kuo period.”" The manipulator* of 
history attached Yu’s name to a book of geography descriptive of 
the times in which they lived and made his tradition of dividing 
the empire into nine eAott fit their own limes, thus finding sanction 
in antiquity for what was taking place. Ku-Chieh-kang points 
out that formerly when the people of the north notioed that the 
southern barbarians tatooed their bodies and the people of Ch'u 
chattered like birds, they were ashamed to associate "with them, but 
after the rise of tbe idea of en ancient unification connected with 
the nine ehov theory, they realized that after ull they were all sons 
and daughters of Hiumg-ti and Yao and Shun.’* In this way they 
were able to unite all the peoples which make up China in modern 
times. 

The SXai i Hat Chir.g, which belongs to this period, was also a 
product of new geographical idea* which had been seeping in over 
the bade route* from the Mediterranean world, giving China a 
new world view. The ideas which first came carried geographical 
information both real ind mythical, China began to realize that 
she was only a part of a iarger world, and began to reconstruct that 
outer world and her own from the information which came to her. 
Maapero toys that there were two great waves of foreign influence 
coincident approximately with the conquests of Darius and later 
with those of Alexander in India and Central Aria. The Shan Hat 
Chtng contain* dweriptioas of reproductions (now lost) of degign* 
Yfi is supposed to have engraved on the nine tripods. Thaw 
designs show the square earth surrounded by four eeaB and the 
strange peoples an d monsters inhabiting the confines of the world. 

"Ku CbiehEncg, "Tho Origin el the Ch'in and Han UnifitaUmi of 
Chin* nod tho World View of tho Period of tho Warring Btnta*," hem- 
IMioc by A. W. Hummel of a lcttute now indtuM in tho t. Xkih Pim, 

" JW Ch‘:<h‘ao, ep. oil, p. M. 
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This hook contain exoellent material foi a study of comparative 
folklore. Mospero states that both Hindu and Hellenistic folklore 
is mixed with that of the Chinese in these tales.'* Investigation 
may reveal an even wider sphere of comparison. These new geo- 
graphical concepts were mixed with the old traditions to Cad 
sanction for a growing race consciousness, the necessity for nnity, 
and a new world viaw. 

Who were the authors of this interpretation of traditional mote- 
rial? Hirth points out that the dependence of the model em- 
perors on the advice of their ministers in all important matters ia 
very significant, and says “ it is reasonable to assume that not on 
independent historian but certain parties interested in raising the 
importance of their own dasi invented or modified the old records, 
ao as to lay the intellectual fatherhood of great decisions on minis- 
tere or philosophical advisers.” " 

That the Chinese should hare used the method of finding 
sanction for reforms and for their ideals by reinterpreting ancient 
traditional material was very natural. It had been a very wide- 
spread practice among many cultures. The sanction of antiqnity 
was an especially strong one with ths Chinese, however. Confu- 
cius’ attitude toward the ancients ip well known. The worship of 
ancestors also emphasises this attitude. The methods used in the 
creation of the lore hare been na-d many times smoc, as is shown 
in Ku Chieh-kang’s discussion of the dcctrine of the live elements 
on history. To the philosophers, the only solution for the condi- 
tions In which they lived seemed a moral one, and consequently 
they turned for sanction to the ancient mores of the race. The 
ancient mythological material on which the lore is based must have 
been undergoing for some time a gradual rationalization at the 
hands of the philosophers and rational t hin kers, and without retli- 
zing it, they ware myth makers. Malinowski eays: " The function of 
myth briefly is to strengthen tradition and endow it with greater 
value and prestige by tracing it to more supernatural reality of 
ancient events.” He also esys : " Myth is a constant product of 
living faith, which is in need of miracles, of sociological status 
which demands precedent, of moral rule which requires sanction.” " 
The Chinese based their sanction for morul rule on a golden sgr 
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in antiquity, and not on the supernatural, as was the case in 
some other culture*. Furthermore, throughout her history China 
has posseas-S a high civilisation, and has been the carrier of very 
definite culture trait*. Although she has been repeatedly over- 
thrown by lea civilized group*, yet *ho has been able to hold these 
traits almost unimpaired and to impose them upon her conqueror*. 
At the time the lor* arose, the foundation* of tho old culture were 
being threatened by alien elements and aubrergivo doctrines, and 
the loro was a desperate effort at self preservation. 

It i* the opinion of Lanier that “ the theory of perfect seclusion 
and isolation of ancient Chinese culture can no longer he uphold.” ” 
China's kinship with other parts of the world ia seen in the simi- 
larity of myths, of fundamental ideas of kingship, and of world 
oonoeptimu. TImi methods of compilers of the lore arc alao not 
unique with China. A very close parallel is found in the compila- 
tion of the early books of the Pentateuch. With both the Chinese 
and the Hebrew*, the motive seem* to have been thnt of preserva- 
tion — in one caae, that of an ethical ideal baaed on ancient mores 
and the sanction of antiquity; in the other, that of a religious ideal 
based on the supernatural. 



'• U.uf«r, ‘Some FundrunenUl Ideas oj Chinese Culture. - tn Journal of 
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Is fbbfabisg for the printer my translation of the Qur'an into 
Csech I had occasion to check up on a number of translations into 
other languages, and was rather surprised to discover a considerable 
number of serious mistakes and oversights in E. E. Palmer’s trans- 
lation (Oxford, 1880, 1900). These may have been already noticed 
by others, but have not been corrected its the two reprints of the 
Sacrtd Books of the East text in the “World’s Clamica” of the 
Oxford University Press, 1988 and 1933- Professor R. A. Nichol- 
son tells me that, though asked to write an Introduction, he waa 
Dot requested to correct the mistakes in the text. The following 
seemed to me the most important ODea : 



II, 38: ( UI* Slj “when they said”; Rodwell cor- 



rect. 



: “from amongst their mm”; R. 

correct. 



/ • t • 4 



"he chooses”; R. correct. 



IV, 135: drJij left out; R. correct. 

4 4 

V, 18: aihb J I^JT left out 

4 ^ / • s / s *• s / a w 1 * 

VT, 12: ^ ,*_*! l Jr ^ ci AJI "but 

those who waste their souls will not believe ” 
is translated in 



20: “those who lose their souls do not believe"; 
R translates more correctly. 

46: ^ ^ ^Vl ^ !eft 

out; in verf* 65 Palmer translates: 41 Soe how 
we turn about the signs”; in verso 105: 
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“ Thus do we turn about the signs." Neither 
R_ ia cousin tent. Verse 16 : “ See ! how we 
vary our wondrous verse* (signs) ! ret they 
turn awuy from them!” Ver» 65: “See 
how variously wo handle the wondrous verses.” 
Verse 105: "Thu* variously do wo apply our 
signs” (in note: the verses or the Koran). 
This seems too much variety and freedom in 
translation. 

VII, 177: jLif Sr ^ r 

0 ; r &\ ^ oDjG left out. 

VIII, 61: \jL- ^Jjf % “Deem not 

that thoaf who misbelieve can win here 
also R. seems to have followed Kaaimlrski’s 



“no-croi* pns,” as if the text had y,...s£. 
Both R. and Palmer uppesr to have leaned 
on Kosimiraki a good deal. The same error 
in Sale and otbere. Megerlin, TJllmann correct. 
IX, 32: ^ $! a£T " but Qcd wiL not 

have it that we should perfect His light”; 
B. correct. 

34: JtQii “openly"; B. correct. 

XII, 65: lliil and ^ left out. 

100: f "his father "; B. correct. 

109 : pjUW “ have they than no sense ?”; B. correct. 

XIU, 13: U \/pK "until they change 

it for themselves " ; H. correct. 

XIV, 88: jt. jlj “but I will cause to enter ”;R. correctly 

“ But thoy shall l»e brought into." 



X1U, 13 
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XVI, 20: sjt-'M j “And those oo whom ye 

call”; 8. correctly "the god# whom they 
call on.” 

102: ai "who take him for e patron”; R. 
better : “ who tarn away from God.” 

XVIII, 81 : cal* j " and their Lord." R. correct- 

* 

109: Ijj-J j. “though we brought m 

*4 44 * ^ 

much ink again"; R. correctly “though we 
brought its like in aid.” 

XIX, 83: Jji* li <uy • “and we will make him in- 
herit" seems a doubtful interpretation. R. 
correct. 

XX, 119 : (liU " And they eat therefrom " ; R. more 

correctly : " A hd they both ate thereof.” 

XXI, 38: Q'li (alao in XXVIII, 70) “and 

unto ua shall they return ! ” R. correctly 
“ and nnto ITS shall ye be brought back ” 

109: ^iiST "I haTe proclaimed (war) 

against all alike"; R, correctly “1 have 
warned you all alike." 

XXUI, 6?: V L, ^“verily aguut ua ye will 

not be helped "; B. correctly : “ for by DS ye 
aball not b« succored.” 

/ « // • * » f # # •< y/ • / 

97: U hl^ left out. 

inUjF iijf “God, the true”; R. 
rectly " God, the King, the Truth 1 ’’ 
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xxiv, 42: aijf jj; ou; jjy 

left OUt. 

XXV, 38: “for we will destroy them 

with utter destruction JL correctly: “ Adc 
them deetroyed we with uUer destruction.” 

XXVI, 57-98: (.IfU j \y£ j J — ^ ^ 

“turn them out ... and a noble 
atntionl” R. correctly : “Thua we caused 
them to quit . . . and splendid dwelling*!” 

200: ^ “Thus we 

mado for it” (aoto: Iniidelity; ahould be: 
revelation). 

xxvni, 44: y Vl'^ ^Jl uliii Si “when we de- 
cided for Moses, but afar off.” It. “when 
wc laid hia charge* on Moaea.” 

XXIX, 46 : Ijfji ^ I ^£b ^jJT" tboso who hare been 

ud just among them and who say B. more 
correctly: “ dealt wrongfully with you: And 
say ye.” 

70: & .Jitf ‘f JyU “‘Bring 

your proof and know tbit the truth ia God’*.’ " 
R. correctly: “Bring your proof b.” And 
they shall know that the truth i3 with God 
alone,” 

XXXI, 30: j^La, jib v *,’ {V “ eigne to erery gxate- 

ful person R. better: “ sign, to all patient, 
grateful ones." 

XXXIV, S3: ji left out. 
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XXXV, 10: .ULll "«cd we irrigate therewith”; 

Tt. correctly: “then we drive them on.” 

XXXVI, 46: '^y ^ JTT ^ f+Jti C j“ and thou 

brill gett them not any one of thn <igns of 
their Lord R. and others also incorrect. 
Tronalate: “None of God'o signs comes to 
them, bat, etc." 

81 : ( 3lii pi y UT“ able to create the 

l&c thereof?” B. more correctly “mighty 
enough to create your (read: “their”) 
Iikca ? ” 

XXXVIII, 47 : VI ^ tJJ* p^il} “ they were 

with us of the elect, the beet,” Better: 
" they are, etc.” 

86: p. CJ/ “I <1° ««>t ask 

thee for it any hire B. correct. 

XXXIX, 8: j&y ii)| “That ia God for you!” R. more 
correctly: “ It is He who is God your Lord : " 
XLI, 24: itijt \jJa v Mj “wo will allot to them 

mates,” It.: “ And we will appoint.” Bonelli 
correctly: “ Destinammo.'' 

XLT1, 11/18: aJI U '^/-JF Jz ^ “ a grout 

thing to the idolaters is that which ye call 
them to!” B. more correctly: “intolerable 
... is [hat faith to which thou dost call 
them.” 

XLm, -= ^ Jjly “and an apostle"; H. correctly 
“and an undoubted npoetle.” 

XLIV, 66: j^-aysJF ) “ flni) we wiI1 keep 
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them from the tonnent of belli 1 * R. cor- 
rectly: “and He shall koep them from the 
pains of Hell:—** 

XLVI, 10: I \//f ^JJT jli; " And these who 

misbelieve say of those who believe R. also 
incorrectly : “ Bnt the infidels say of the be- 
lievers,” etc. Bonelli correctly : “ a qnelli.” 

XLV1I, 22 : I^T ^-Ul J ^ *' Three who misbelieve say ” ; 
It. correctly : " The believers say.” 

LIIT, 56: ^5 5 CsJ ri “ Which then of your 

Lord’s benefits do ye dispute? ” B. correctly : 
“ Which then of thy Lord's benefits wilt thon 
make a matter of doubt? * 

58: ikilS aUf yjS ^ “there is none 

to discover it but Gcd”; B. better: “and 
yet none but God can reveal it* time." 

LTV, 16-17 left out: li^T JlJ} * ,ij) ^llc '[ { JzJj 

^ > /•&> oW 

LV, 11: jh “ and grain with 

chaff and frequent ahoota ” ; R. better : *‘ And 
the grain with its husk, and the fragrant 
plants.” In CIV, 6: "like blades of herbage 
eaten down.” 

LVI, 96: ( ^kJl uiljj “So celebrate the 

grand name of thy lord ! ” is correctly ren- 
dered in LXIX, 52: "Therefore celebrate 
the name of thy mighty Lord ! " 

LXVI, 8 : 4k 4lT ^ _‘u Oi “ and when she 
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gave Information thereof and exposed it"; 
R. correctly : “ and when she divulged it and 
Gcd informed him of this.” 

LXVI1, 20: “ to help you against 

the Merciful ?” B. correctly: “to succour 
you, except the God of Mercy?" 

LXY1II, 33: ^ "if ye did but know!" R. cor- 

rectly: " Ah I did they but know it." 

LXXTV, 62: t^SjJ J? Ojy J/ “Nay every m *n of them 
wiahfd that B. better: “ And every one of 
them would fain hare." Of. also LXXY, 6. 

LXXIV, 54: a^S 0 ^S “ and let him who will remember 
it" ia translated correctly in LXXX, 12: 
“and whew please* wili remember it.” R. 
translates the former “And whoso is willing 
beareth it in mind “ ; the latter “ And whoso 
will, it warseth him.” Tlic <*im lack of 
oonsiatency, as in VI, 46. 

LXXY verse [85] belongs before “again woo to tbcc”; and 
[40] is to he put in place of [35]. 

LX XXV, 4: Ja* “ The fellows of the pit 

were aiain R. more (xirrwtlj: “ Cursed the 
masters of the trench.” 

LX XXVII, 1: *' Celebrated " (wrongly corrected: celebrated 
be) ; read : celebrate. 

XCIX, 6 : I j'jj “ to ahow their works R. bet- 

ter: “ to behold their works.” 

CIV, 8: t$Jl “ Verily, it is an archway 

over them”; R. “It shall verily rise over 
them like a vault,” inconsistent with the 
translation of 
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*4 

XC, 20: jU “ for limn i» lire that dcees 

in ! " R. “ Around them the (ire Bhall clow." 

Many olhor smaller details could be pointed out, but neither these, 
nor the more important errors, diminish the great literary value of 
Palmer's work, It is to be desired, ncvertheloa, that no further 
reprints be published without a previous revision.' 



• This would be In keeping -rith M»s it-iller's Prtfu» to tbs * Sfccred 
Books of Ibe East” (p. xx) : "I cas answer for myself and for those who 
hare treked wit! me. that oui tnnslixio^s axe truth! u! that we have 
roppreseed nothis^;,* ete. 
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»'/&«, a Karim Glass 

Among the handful of Karine glosses which hire come down to us 
from the Greeks is the word «v t S3a “ a weight " (see, e. article 
“ Karer ” in Schrader-Nchring, Reallexikon dtr itidogermanirchtn 
Allerlumrkunde; also artidc 11 Kariidie Sp riche,” bj W. Brandcn- 
Bteiii, in Pauly-Wisaowa, Real-fincpclcpddie dtr clasrUchen Alter- 
twnstciatenscKaft. Supplercentband VI, 1935, col. 148). 

Whatever may be thought of the linguistic placement of Karian 
on the basis of the g!o«w*, names, end still uninterpreted grilSti 
from Egypt, it is dear that txfila does not bear on the problem, 
for it is obviously a loan-word from Semitic •iitWu (nom.; ace. 
•tuftda) “ weight ‘kabida “ to be heevy.” The root is not found 
in Amble and Aramaic but is common in Cenaenite (Hebrew; 
Punic names), Has Shsmra (kM "to honor.” pi’Sl), Ethiopic, and 
Akkadian (fcit). The noun formalion, a “segholate” in -u-, is 
likely to be an archaic one for intransitivea in -i-, to judge from the 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic evidence (see Barth, Die Nominal- 
bUdung in den tovdlischen Sprachen, §24, u-c), though a direct 
dialectic relic* of the Semitic * ktibdu seems to occur only in He- 
brew, as Jcobtd " weight ” (literal nnd figurative) ; the word occurs 
only four time-s, in the construct state, in the Old Testament and all 
of thcee occurrences arc poetic. Negative evidence, however, can be 
but of alight value hero and we have every reason to believe that all 
the Canaanite dialects possessed the word in its literal meaning aa a 
term in common use. The best way to oxplaic Karian kubda is to 
suppose that it was brought to the Karian coast by Phoenician 
traders (at a time when Phoenician still possessed the acoueativc 
ending -a ?) and that from the general meaning of “ weight ” de- 
veloped that of " a specific weight,” whether in Phoenician itself 
or in the borrowed Karian form. The parallel instance that comes 
first to mind is the development of Latin pondus to borrowed pound 
and Pfund. 

Edwabd Same. 

Yale University. 
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1 Line of BrOkm l ( f) Script in a Babylonian Contract TabUt 

In s contract tablet from Babylon, recording tho sale of a slato- 
girl and dated in the £3d year of Artnxerxea, there oocnnt in a 
spnce obviously left for this purpoeo a line of script, the characters 
of which have teen hitherto considered as unknown. 1 The posi- 
tion of this line in the context (as can be readily Been from the 
photographic reproduction) makes it probable, in my opinion, that 
it contains the name (or names) of a witness to the transaction. 
Other possibilities are of course by no means excluded. At any 
rate, the preceding four lines of the cuneiform contain names of 
such witnesses, all of them apparently good Babylonian*-' The 
three lines of cuneiform that follow, forming the ond of the tablet, 
contain the name of the scribe, the placr (Babylon) and the 
date— the eleventh day of the mouth Adar in tbs 23d year of 
Artaxerxea.' 

It eeema to me that at least several of ths characters of this 
unknown script exhibit striking nimilaritic-i with the sk$aras of the 
Brihml alphabet, such aa we know them from the inscriptions of 
Afioka and others. In one an, that of the ninth character, count- 
ing from left to right, ono can possibly claim identity with the 
Brihml ukeara fan.* 

The find character of the line (counting from loft to right) 
I also regard us similar to ths Brllhml tna (Biiblor, No. 32, col. I, 



•Ttrt tablst published with a tcaralatlon o t the emmform by TW 
<1. Plneho* in th. P8BA. 1882.1883, pp. 103-107. It is x>ow at the Brltiali 
Kumuiii, 81-11-3. II »ni breoght to my attention by Mr. R. A. Bowman 
at the Oriental Institute, Dciveinity of Chicago, to whom I am greatly 
indebted for many valuable suggestion*. Prof. A. T. Olmatuad has been 
likewiic meat helpful with hie advice. 

• The aamaa of Urn principal in It* transaction, with or* possible exoep- 
tion. ore also uncuoslioertbly Semitic. The buyer of ths Slavs, however, Id 
U naonQ s>i of Llilr. The Mice UnnanQ dow ant -eem to bo Semitic, and 
actually owurc nowhara olas owpt in this tablet Liiir, m the other hood. 
Is s gc*>d Semitic uazno. 

■ This could bo Artn.crxw I or Artaxorxs* n. In the former cue tbs 
date would be 441 *. c., in tbs Utter 381 n. c. But tho earlier date acorns 
to be much more probable, aa dwumeaU from Babylon dating from this 
|»erii>! of Artirma ll't r*ig» are exceedingly rare. 

• See BDhler, BUAtf.l* Taf- f« ror /adteelm Palae oprapSis (henceforth 
quoted aa Btlhler), plaU II. No. 32, colamn IV. 








Llni> i»f SotijU (pnwilily lliftliml) in » Rahylnaun Conduct T*Ud. 
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II and V), bat the upper part cf the letter forma a complete 
circle, a feature which I have cot found in Brihml elsewhere. The 
second character prewnta a problem; the t element seems certain 
(«e B abler, id., No. 9), and the loop with the stroke added to the 
k on the left, seem* on the whole akic to the leka in the Asoka 
inscription at Kelsi (see Buhler, id., No. 10, coL II and III) 
although the position of the loop there i» different. Nevertheless 
I, tentatively, regard the second character as Icha. The third char- 
acter is probably a combination (ligature?) of wo consonants, 
though its form is puzzling to me. Concerning the upper char- 
acter of this combination I have no suggestions to offer; the lower 
one, however, is similar to some of the later forms of Brlhml ha 
(see Biihier, Indischt Pahtographie, p. 7, No. 22). The fonrth 
character looks very much like certain forms of the Brihtn! ra (»» 
Biihler, tabic LI, No. 34, coL XIII). Tbe fifth character aeennt 
to be quite identical with the second character, which has been 
tentatively identified a» fcna. For the sixth character I suggest 
similarity with the Briihinl da or do (tee Buhlcr, id.. No. 25, col. 
Q, III and If.), though the absence of a vertical stroke below is 
a difficulty. The seventh character ia similar to the first and elm 
to the ninth, differing from the latter in the presence of an addi- 
tional strobe above (this stroke would normally indicate the vowd 
{, see Buhlcr, id.. No. 32, col. III). This character, then, probably 
belongs to the ma group. Tbe eighth character ie puzzling but 
may represent a Brlhml ja (eee Biihler, id.. No. 15, coL VI and 
VII). But this identification ia very doubtful.* The ninth chur- 
acter La* already been di»ruised above. For the rest of the char- 
acter* I am nimble to giTo any definite suggestions.* 

At the present time I run unable to obtain a satisfactory reading 
of this line. The first two syllables may read maltha, which may 
he the first part of a name, likewise character* four and five may 
read rakha’ I trua*. however that scholars with greater knowledge 
of Indian palaeography then my own will be more succmful. In 

' BrShml M is perhaps preferable (•«* BOhlsr, id., No. 18, coL It and IV>. 

0 But perhaps between character* ten and eleven, below the line, wo hare 
a Brnhml Sa, oee Balder, Id., No. 23. ool. VII. 

• Pill has tbe xinzue MeihZdera. I would like here to aetmowLd*. mr 
fnrfaliloduss to Prof. Truman hlicbefaoo, foi his Taluahle euojeatir.ns with 
rBfsrsr.es to idcDti6wUoe of tho characters. 
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spite of the difficulties here outlined, I am convinced tint we have 
here some kind of * Brahml script, even though diitcring con- 
eiderably fium the typ9 found in the Asokan inscriptions. These 
difference* can bo easily accounted for by the early date of our 
tablet. Even if wo should accept its date as of the 23d year of 
ArtAxerxea II (381 b. a), wo still havo over a century separating 
our script from even the earliest Aiokan inscription.' The occur- 
rence of a form of Brahml script in Babylon in the eecond half of 
the Vth century b. o. presents no diffloultiei. Since BOO b. c., at 
any rate, the Indus Volley and parts of the Panjab formed a part 
of the Persian Empire. Indian troops, a* we know, participated 
already in the campaigns of Xerxes. There is also every reason to 
believe that commerce between Babylon and India existed during 
the Vth and Vlth centuries B. c.' However all definite conclu- 
sions will have to bo postponed until a satisfactorily certain read 
ing of this line is achieved. 

0. V. BonnrwairoT. 

University o t ClUagu. 



A tiote on Early Anjfctan Military Organization 

The term kami s is one applied in classical Arabic to tho army as 
it existed from the beginning of lelarn up to :he rime of the 
Umayyad caliph Marwan II (744-50), who abolished thi* unit in 
favor of tho turdus, a formation borrowed from the Byxantinns 
(Greek ‘oopm, napr-p, from Latin cohort, oohorr). The origin and 
correct significant* of tho word Joints have long been a subject of 
speculation among Arabists,’ but up to the present time no satis- 
factory conclusion has beer, arrived at. This lias been doe in o large 

• We may o! course have tens ij*uiuinui of Brahml writing which should 
hr considered .. prior to Atoka; so Uie Er«o ootn, .** Eaptor. Jwdian 
Crini, p. 11 std pUto IV, H. Also K P. Jayiuwa). JBOHH. XX. pp. 1-7, 
dslat tone Brahnl saalt Iran Pjta* » of the IVth ceutury b. C. But tbs 
ovIdiiK. is not absolutely deBiiite in those met. 

• See CoWWpraMtoty o//ud«, roL I, pp. 21* ,„( ISO. Pmf. Ohnstaad 
call, my attsntlon to a passage in a nmtlfona Ublet from Kiab (daUng 
probably boss lie reign ot Par.ua the <lr«t) where a Hindu woman 
(Hindu!) , naitad Binasa is mentioned at the owror of a house in that citx, 
see Louvre XHI, No. 218, line 2). 

'Especially lately (1027| EhodckanakU in Ni«:., n , AltmnhUtX, aU- 
erlume »■!«!., rol. I. o. 123. a S 
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measure to a failure to take into consideration all of the linguistic 
aspects of the problem. 

The hamis itself was divided into fire component parts: the 
Mujaddcmiih, advance-guard; flaii, center; maymnith, right wing; 
i naysarak, loft wing and idqak, roar-guard.' The Fiqk al-Lugkah ■ 
adds that it comprised from four to twelve thousand men, thus 
making it the largest military unit known to the Arabs. The beat 
classical Arabic lexicons (Tdj al-'Arto, lAtO.’x al-'A'ab. cl-$\kak) 
explain the etymology of the word on the basis of this fivefold 
division; the Tdj soys that this is the definition accepted by the 
■viand*. These three authorities are followed by the standard 
modern native works ifuhif al-Mukil and al-Sharturu.‘ But there 
is by no means a unanimity of opinion in the matter. The Tdj 
also tenders the explanation, though rather secondarily, that the 
Aantfa was so called because the plunder was divided up into five 
parts; this is obviously a later rationalization and is rightly re- 
jected by Lane. The Tdj moreover add* the significant words, 

rnuindi? qa/Bm “(the meaning of) Lint is is an aid subject 
of debut©.” 

Contrary to the convictions expressed by writers of various 
periods, the hamls in its original form is not a borrowing from the 
Greeks or Iranians ’ or a development of post-Islamic times.' Its 
existence is far anterior to the rise of lelnra. The Christian 
Dmayyad poet al-Akhfral (b. c*. 040), who possessed a fine feeling 
for the old pre-Islamic speech of the desert, sings : 

wa-najtna'v li-al-Aarb al-\anU al-'oramrame ' 



Ibu-Hiabfim (d. ea. 884) quotes Jamti ns being used by the 
Prophet’* contemporaries as synonymous with jayi, urmj in the 

■ Ihn-KbulJuii, Muq«d<U«e\ {Cairo, 1284). p. 827 i be uses the term 
la'WyuA bare as equivalent to Avista. 

• Beirut, 1886, p. 220. 

•Von Kreiuar (CsiltsrjwmMehfe, vol. 1, p. SO) eo-rpts til- view If the 
Arabs had adopted the original fivefold division from the Byiantiaw or 
Inudaai it is dilBcnlt to understand why they did not borrow the name 
alto, at they did with lach tercna as Ivrdft* and ja V l (8yriao po**a). 

• DiQ-ShatdOn, loo. eit. 

• Vollers in ZDUG, vol. 60, p. 833; R. Levy. Via Sooxclcgy of /slam, vol. 
I, p. 297. 

1 8albanl. Dfwin aJ-ASpaJ {Beirut, 1891), p. 819, line I. 
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general sense: fa-lammU ra'G rasGl aii&K , . . u'u-aS-;oyi qilil 
Zfukarntzad mtfato l* This word, moreover, occur* in 

Sooth Arabic under the form Kmf, and with the meaning “people, 
army, beet." • Since voweia are not Indicated in South Arabic it 
is probable that tbo actual pronunciation was nearer to KmU, thus 
muting it identical with it* North Arabic counterpart. 

There can be little doubt that the Arabic jarrcts ia cognate with 
the Hebrew Both are passive participial constructions of 

the first stem (applying this term to Hebrew as well) of the respec- 
tive verbs hewua and Adrwi “ to make, divide into, fire.” » The 
Arabic is thus obviously cognate to the Hebrew and not a loan-word, 
ns W illhmw n u bus suggested. The attempted connection of the 
Hebrew tomi&m with the North Arabic root haauua “bectnio 
hard, rigorous; became vehement (war)," *» mu*t also be discarded, 
since tbo 8outh Arabic fami points to the first radical of the Hebrew 
as being not Ka. The original significance of both ward*, thru, 
was an army of five divisions. 

It is patent that the precise meaning of A*e»(2iifa was far from 
clear to the minds of Hie LXX, for they are anything but con- 
sistent and accurate in thair translation of tho passage* where it 
occur*. Thus Kx. 13 ; 18 has ni/arg & )o*$( I) ; Joan. 1 : 14 
4:12 Ju. 7:11 frevr^rm-m. Nura.32: 17 wpofoAav-j*" 

The Vulgate, on the other hand, is much more consistent. Id all 
the passages quoted the word in question ia translated by armati. 
with the exception of Ju. 7: 11, where we find armalorum vigiliae. 
Tarfum Onqe’ca interprets K a mHmm in a similar : Ex. 18 :18 
m'&trrin. The true meaning of the word is plainly army, host, 
generalised from the original meaning of an army of Sve divisions. 
This can be checked by substituting the word tfWtOth (hoGts) for 

■S*r.i ir«Aa.n«cA uL WfUtmfold (OitUnpoi. 1880), p. 787. 

•J. A. Mori (main, Inichtiftea «.<* i A(tia*th«i«fr (Berlin, 

1803 1, p. 7. 

»• A parallel derivation of tt» lotln trOut from tnt U dud la Moidt- 
mairn oml Mailer, MAteto OoufcmdJ.w, p. 24 (not aoMtatble to the present 
\rriter). 

"UuAammat im Mtdint ^ Berlin, 1852}, p. 2«7. 

»• Arnold B. Kkxlidx, MflMMi zur MrdinA+n BiM |L«pfi& 1008), 
voL I, p* 20$. Sine* in a ptiaivc participle it (ymld hardly t* 

from on intrinritive rorb. 

11 The form hifim L> hcra dtarly * sen tal srror for Jim. 
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in all instances where it occur? ; it will bo found to fit tbs 
sens* of tie passage perfectly." 

Gradu.U Oollm, Princeton. Hxnoi4> W. Gliddbh. 



A Dubious Old Persian Tablet in Philadelphia 

In a private collection * in Philadelphia in a tablet bearing an 
inscription presumably in Old Persian, but I believe the inscription 
can be ebown to be a forgery. 

The tablet ia of red brick and approximately 11" by 8", Only 
one surface Is inscribed, containing fourteen lines. The tablet is 
in very good condition except for a chip knocked from the lower 
right. Thus there muy bo one sign lost at the end of line 11. The 
tablet was at one rime broken into tiro pieces, but the crack doea 
not affect any of the inscribed sections. 

The figures on the tablet are in intaglio relieTo. At the right 
it u seated figure, either divine or royal, perhaps meant for 
Ahuramsxdo. A figure with an upraised arm, presumably a herds- 
man, stands in the upper centor. At the feet of this figure and to 
the left are a goat and three sheep. Flowers and gross along the 
lower edge indicate that the scene is a field. 

The inscription is iu the vacant sections between the figures. 
The following is a transliteration indicating roughly the position 
of the characters; the absence of a dash between characters means 
that the space ia filled by one of the figures; 



1. 


fiiG-ta-du-i-sa-nu- : 


a ra-di-ra-is-tv-'u- : 


8. 


.--s-ra-du-na-t-.- 


mi-na-ja-ta-rud- : -ms 


3. 


m-ka-na- : -f-ra-ka 


a-:-a~i-nt-na-:-vi~:~da 


4. 


ba-ga-: va 


to ra-ka 


6. 


ha SO-: 


ma 6u-i ' ia-fa 



* (Bdusrd Meyer, OreobloMo dee .Uferfume* II. 2. 21T, note 3. connate 
the some words o! Hebrew, Arnbio, and SbW.ui, though hie interprvUtlos, 
vis. "geltiafsiger-./' differs sightly from the above. K. A. S.J 

* The DMne end addrus of this collection may ho got by eommen tea ting 
with the writer of this article, like proiuit owner admits that the 
genuineness ot the tablet is doubtful But the number ot cemsino Old 
Persian inssriptiono is very snnU| sn4 In reeent years savarsl fear* been 
published by »:boUre, which are now reougnlted an spurious or very doubt- 
ful. It therefore seems worth while to have a printed record of this 
tablet Kxinoee.J 
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6. 


ba 


nu-? 


7. 


9* 


6a 


8. 


a-mc-: 


ra-’i 


9. 




mu 


10. 




IV.-O 


11. 


6o-£o- ; -i vi 




18. 


za-ra-kaf-: 




13. 


a-u-ra-ma 




14. 


sa-da-o-; 





Though the surface is good, tome cone: tie blunted, other* 
broaden in the middle, and other* are not straight. One cuneua is 
oblong. Rounded heads on certain cunoi indicate that a stylus was 
not us&d or ii used was used SncorrocUy. There arc certain incorrect 
dgn«: 



Line 


i 


3 


4 


3 


12 13 


Incorrect 

Sign 


a>. 

« 


H 




« 


-Kv <f? 


Vuluo 


ta 


r 


11 


ia 


kaf v 


Comet 

Sign 








<< 


Vg: 



The lower middle eection is the only section which is completely 
subject to translation (lines 11-14 center). Lines 1-3 are untrans- 
latable. Lino 4 may bo read baga ; tosorha ; au, if we take ma 
as an error for a f and if we take what we hate of the. following 
sign as a sign for u such as appears in line 23 (see tahla). This 
au would imply a following mmctdA; and since this does not appear 
on our inieription, we might assume that this was on another brick. 
The occurrence of word-end signs both at the cad of line 1 and at 
the beginning of lino 2 would tend to substantiate the assumption 
of another brick. Line 5 reads Kya : mattita, Reading down the 
left of the two columns formed in lines 6-8, we have ba$&m, which 
might bo either au unusual genitive pluial or t i\t regular genitive 
plural with two signs (-a-nc-) omitted. In this way we can read 
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lin«« 4-3, fifljro .• i euarha : au [ranaidO.] : ,V S o : mcffUta : bagim : . 
Such a sequence occur* in the first two lines of the inscription* of 
Xerxc-a a*. Van and at E'.vcnd. Yet to do this, we must cot only 
allow fOT an extraordinary number of error, bat we must rend first 
horironially, then vertically: this i* something which we lied in 
no other Old Persian inscription. 

One can hardly di*cu« the right hand column in lines 6-11, 
becauso of the possible connection of the signs with something on 
another brick. As it stands, however, it cannot be translated. 

The vowel complement appears but twice in a correct use (lines 
8 and 14). In OP orthography, the sign far a is regularly placed 
after a sign which has the value of a consonant plus a to denote 4 j 
after a sign which has the value of a consonant plua i or u, the 
signs for i or u respectively follow, whether the vowel is long or 
abort. Exceptions arc rare, although thr. names of the god Mithra 
(mi-4a~ra) and o' Hystaspes (cv-ia-fa-a-sa-pa) commonly omit the 
complement t. It is impossible, however, for the sign t to follow 
immediately a sign which includes the vowel u, as in lines 1 and 2 . 
The scribe wa* therefore unfamiliar with OP orthographic practice. 

In line 1 is a sequence fura-di-xa-ia-'.u-ru- : , which might seem 
to bo a writing for the name Artaxerxes. This name appears in 
most OP inscriptions as o-ra-ta~ta-sa-ta-<t, but on the vase of 
Artaxerxes at Venice as a-ja-dt-w-cd-fi>c(9)a. The Babylonian 
writing of the name is arfuUa tiu and the Elamitie is irtkioiia. 
The writing on our tablet cannot pwribly bo justified. 1 

The inscription, therefore, consists of meaningless sequences of 
signs followed by meaningful sequences, the latter, however, being 
phrases which occur frequently in OP inscriptions. The two 
correct uses of the vowel complement occur in the meaningful 
sequences, This point* to the copying of some sequences from an 
OP inscription — inaccurately at that — and the jotting down of 
random signs. The readable sequence of lines 4-8 would probably 
noTcr occur except at the very beginning of an inscription (cf. 
X«x. Van, Xerx. Blv., Dar. NRa, Dar. KEb, Sz.c, Dar. H1 t.). 

The conclusion is that the inscription ia an attempt to produce 
something that might pass for an OP text. 

IsirosB Drss. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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OberseUnngen cm dem IVen flavin. EawiK vos ZiCH. Batavia: 

1935 . Pp. aor. 

Dr. von Zach is a well-known Austrian sinologist and a member 
of many learned societiw, a former official of the Austrian con- 
sular service, now retired, and living in Weltewreden, Java. For 
a number of years he has been publishing translation: of Chinwe 
poetry and critical notes on Chinese literature. The present volume 
is No. 8 of hi* Smoiogiteht Beitr&gi. No. 1, published in Batavia 
in 1930, was a study of Chines® grammar, lexicography, and trans- 
lation, and included a detailed criticism of the T'm-yiia.n. 

The TFen Ht&an is the first anthology of Chinese literature, and 
was made about A. D. 630 by a prince of the house of Liang. It 
contains examples of thirty-six different types of literary composi- 
tion by a large number of authors, including many pieces not found 
anywhere else. It i» the most important single collection of Chinrau 
literature, so important, that since the T‘ang period there lias been 
a . school of literature which avowedly follows the Wen ffrtiun. 
Tho modern renaissance movement in Chinese literature is directed 
against this school. There are a number of important coxemrn- 
taiies on the IFen Union, the first of which wa* written about A. D. 
653. The tut is exceedingly difficult, hut the full commentaries 
make the meaning clear. The B'en Hatfun is also important :n 
philology and phonetic# because of its rhyming. 

Dr. von Zoch has translated about, onc-tbird of the collection, 
including selections from ninety-eight authors. The German ia 
simple, clear, and concise. The poetry is printed ns such, and is 
translated as free verse. Some of the pieces have been given ex- 
planatory introductions, and references arc given when the piece 
has been previously translated. There are no footrui-.es, but there is 
an index of authors, wroe of whom arc represented by as many as 
fifteen selections. Most of the pieces have never before been trsne- 
lated. Dr. von Zach is to be congratulated upon a fine and valuable 
piece of work. It is to he regretted tb*t his translations of T'ang 
pastry are not more easily available to western students. 
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The Prost-Poetry of Su Tung-t/o. Cm Dbcuvosd LeQeos 
C ross. Shanghai : Kelly unt Walsh, 1935. Pp. xxii 4- 
260 ; 2 illuetrations. 

This scholarly work in a credit both to the author and to the 
publishers. There is a foreword by Ch‘ien Ohuug-riiu which wan 
aomewhat disappointing in its vagueness. The author’s introduc- 
tion gives the life of Su Tung-p'o, his philosophy of art, and the 
nature of the fu, or prcee-pcem. Bach of theee constitute* an ad- 
mirable essay in itaalf. In describing the poet's philosophy of art, 
Mr. Clark gives an account of hi* relation to political, philosophic, 
and artiste movements of his day, and his debt to Buddhism and 
Taoism. He differs from Waley’s lovr estimation of the pcet, and 
while admitting thut he quotes freely, maintains that his writings 
show real genius. In the essay on the fu. Mr. Clark follows Waloy 
in deriving tbc form from the incantations of the ancient state of 
0h‘u, and traces ita history from Ch‘0 YUan through the Han, 
Medieval and T'ang periods to the Sung. The changes that the fu 
form has undegone at various timis ore also analysed. There are 
Chinese ana "foreign" bibliographies, and an index. The full 
notes give the Chinese, and explain proper names, historical refer- 
ences, and literary allusions. These add a great doal to the 
scholarly value of the book, bur. are almost too full, since it hardly 
seems necessary to quote from such scholar* as Klaproth and 
Kingsmil! at this date. 

A notn on music on page 58 quotes the Encyclopedia Siniea on 
a point where it is almost certainly wrong. We do not know that 
the music of tho Han period " bears distinct traces of Greek origin,” 
because we do not know enough to s*j anything on tbe subject 
All Chavannea shows is that the Pythagorean pitch pipe* wore 
probably introduced into China at that time. The fullest treat- 
ment of Chinese music i* still that of Amiot, which Mr. Clark does 
not seem to have consulted, and the monographs of Van Aalat and 
Laloy are brief and inadequate. It is lime that some properly 
prepared scholar made a thorough study of Chinese music. 

Tho main body of the book gives translations of twenty-three fu, 
which are rendered partly in proee and partly in free verse. The 
prose sections seem too familiar in style and lacking in dignity. 
The free verse is much better, but hardly hit* the beauty of Wrier’* 
translations. Tho material of that*? fu covers a wide range, and 
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include* treatises on music and art, pbilaMphic reflections, and 
much lyric poetry of great charm. The description of the typham 
ia splendid, while the gentle melancholy of the two pc*m* on the 
Bed Cliff ie beautiful and characteristically Chines*?. But on the 
whole, Mr. dart's b<x>k will be valuable for its thorough and sound 
scholarship, rather than for its merits ea a piece of literature. As 
a scholarly work it deserves the highest praise, and the binding, 
format, and other details are up to the high standards wc havn 
come to expect from the publishers. 



Ia ChoeC-hing TcAou et P ancienna ftograpkie Iniockinout. M. 

M£i>ari). P4kin : Imprimerie des Lamriatoe, 1935. xl + 67 

PP-- 1 p 4 3 mape. 

The Shvi eking, or Water Classic U th« earliest treatise on the 
wuler-eourues of China. . A work of this name by Sang Ch‘in ie 
known to hure crated at the beginning of our era, because it ia 
quoted by Pan Xu, but ihe preaent work of that name was probably 
written during the Three Kingdom. Period. The flrat commen- 
tary on it «ru written by Li Tao-yUaa, of the Northern Wri Period, 
and is of more value than the classic itself. It ia the commentary 
witli which M. Mfdard ia concerned. A good deal of work has 
been done on the Water Classic by critical scholars of the Manchu 
period. 

This study is limited to Indo-Chiaa. There ia an introduction 
with critical notes by A. J. H. Charignon. The flr« section of 
the monograph deals with Chinese references to Tonkin and the 
prorin.* of Jen an. Thaw are treated historically, and include 
reference, of the Han, Chin, Liu Sung, Sui, T'ang, Sung, Yuan, 
and Ming Periods. The next section gives the translation of the 
test of the Shni chmg chu dealing with In do-Chin a, particularly 
•icnam. The last Rction deals with interwurse with the Arabs 
from 844 on. There arc notes and a bibliography, but no table of 
contents or index Proper name are carefully identified. The first 
map includes Cambodia, Cochin China, Laos, and Ann am; the 
second, gives the northern section of Annnm; the third, the whole 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, the Malay peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and 
a part of Borneo. 
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In his Dt'a Iimenires de Chins en Inda 6 in f n <fu VIII" ticcU, 
Pclliot promised that the sections of the Shut eking chu desling 
with Ann am would bo translated and published. The promise, 
which is still awaiting fulfillment, is the point of depixture for 
M. Mddard. Thia monograph, then, is in the nature of a supple- 
ment to the work of Pclliot, and it is admirably conceived and 
executed. It needs no apology to M. Peliiot, and continues the 
tradition of sound studies in sinology so lorig maintained by the 
Catholic Church. 



Petit Precis de Qrartimoire CMnoise cerite. (JnonofS MiBiioui.ua. 

Paris: Maisonniovb, 1S34. 64 pp. 

This valuable little bock, odited by Adrien Maisonneuve, is a 
volume of the Ltbrairie d’Amerique et d’Orlent. The cover and 
titlo page are printed, but the text appears to be reproduced by 
some photographic process from the typed manuscript. It is too 
bad that the book is net published in a bettor form, for it is 
decidedly worth-while. The find twenty-fire pages nro devoted to a 
general essay on the Chinese written language. The author, after 
indicating difference? between Chinese and European grammar, 
stresses thxe6 factors as essential in Chinese syntax. Then are, 
in the order of their importance, the particles, parallelism, and 
rhythm. Each of these is briefly tressed. Page? 26-6“ ore devoted 
to a detailed treatment of sixty-nine particles. This study of the 
particles is bettor than anything now existing in English, with the 
exception of Briir-dt’s Wenii Particles. The treatment and group- 
ing is somewhat different from that in BraDdt. Only two particlea 
are listed os initials, and there are gTonps not found in Brandt. 
There are also sections devoted to particles indicating the verb “ to 
be,” and to pronouns. Some of the more difficult particles, for 
examples JJ1, £, and gf, are not treated as fully aa in Brandt. 
There is an appendix, and an index of th* particle*. 

The book is not ono of the library of hfaisenneuve F tores, and 
the address of the publisher is 5, Rne de Teumon, Paris VI'. 
Sinologists will find this short treatin' of considerable value, for 
while much of it bos been said before, th6 treatment is so concise 
and admirable that there are few who could not read it with proflt. 
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A Preliminary Report of the Eanchov Excavation. David C. 
Gsaham. Reprinted from the Journal of the West China 
Border Research Society, 1934; Vol. 6, pp. 114-31. 2 maps; 
profusely illustrated with photographs aad drawiags. 

There is n group of well-informed missionaries, including J. H. 
Edgar, Leonard Tomkinson, and the author of this monograph, who 
are interested in the ethnology and prehistoric archeology of the 
province of Szechuan, and who organized the West China Border 
Research Society a number of years ago. The society publiahee a 
journal, and centers its activity about the West China Union Uni- 
versity, which possesses a growing Museum of Archeology, Art 
and Ethnology. They are probably handicapped by a lack of funds, 
inadequate library facilities, and the difficulty of keeping in touch 
with general developments and methods in their field. None of 
them ore professional archeologists. Under these circumstances 
their work represents a remarkable achievement, for unless there 
have been very recent developments, they are the only group work- 
ing in this Held, cot me.-oly in Szechuan, but in the whole area 
of Central China. 

In 1931, the Rev. V. H. Donnithornc, of Hancbow, Szechuan, 
heard that a fanner had accidentally discovered a number cf stone 
and jade rings, squares, and knives. The society became interested, 
secured tbs cooperation of the Chinese authorities, and one of the 
rraulta is this roport- 

The report is admirably done, and shows that the work has been 
performed with care and inteilligenca. The only suggestion that 
might be made is that more photographs t» taken sn siiu, if similar 
opportunities occur in the future. The objects found include 
potsherds, which will make possible a study of ancient Szechuan 
pottery, stone and jade ceremonial disks, jade ceremonial knives, 
chisels, and swords. The artifacts are similar to those buried with 
the dead during the Chon period. It is probable that these Ends 
will throw light on social and religious customs, and particular on 
burials. Apparently the most significant feature of the finds is 
their location, for they may antedate the relatively late period when 
written rwords indicate that the culture of the Yellow Rivor Valley 
was diffused into the isolated province of Szechuan. These and 
later finds will probably show that the culture of Szechuan was 
much higher than the Chinese records would lead ua to suspect. 
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Throughout, til* report, Lanier's Jads is used ts an authority, 
and <]ue»Licina have been raised as to the accuracy of some of the 
statements in this work, which waa written tome time *go. 

China is a field from which great result? may he expected from 
archeological research, and the recent work of Bishop and Li Chi 
indicates that it is possible to secure the cooperation of the Chinese 
authorities. There is an increasing intercit in such work among 
the Chinese themselves, and an increasing number of trained 
Chinese investigators. American museums, aa funds become avail- 
able, would seriously consider this field of archeological research, 
which offers great opportunities for valuable work. 



IPon? An Shih, a Chinese Statesman and Bdur/ilionalist of Ike 
3w !{J Dynasty, Vol. I. By H. R. Wut-uvboh. London: 
Pbobsuhsin, 1985. x + 388 pages. 

Although this study of one of the greatest of Chinese Statesmen 
is long overdue, it in particularly fitting, especially for Americans, 
that it should appear now. Bor the work of Wang An-shih anil 
the nppo*iHon ho amused are similar in many ways to the present 
situation in the United States, and many amazing parallel! occur 
to the reader. Indeed, it is difficult not to smile ot the familiar 
arguments for and against the Sew Deal aa they appear in edicts 
and petitions of the 11th Century. Fortunately for the Chinese, 
they did not posse** «n alphabet, nr they would doubtless have re- 
ferred to the Agricultural Louu* Measure and the Financial Re- 
organization Bureau as the ALM nnd tbo FRB. 

Wang An-shih (1021-86) was one of the meet prominent states- 
men of the Northern Sung period, and was noted as a pcet, essayist, 
and commentator. Although the importance of his policies and a 
general idea of their import hss teen known in the west, no scien- 
tific study has toon made until the present volume, which is to be 
the firnt of three. The few occoucte in western languages are 
mentioned in the preface, with the exception of Le pret nr ricolte 
inetilui m Chine aa- 27* ridels par U ministn Wang-ngan-eke by 
Tcheou Houan (Paris, 1930). 

Wang was a protege of Ou-yang Hrin, and attracted the atten- 
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ti<m of thn emperor by his Memorial of a Mgri/xd Words in 1058. 
At firet he was reluctant to accept petition, but under t hr emperor 
Shen Tsung (1068-86) he rc*e to the highest offio&3 and practically 
dictated the policy of the government. China was faood with oeri- 
ou9 situations both at homo and abroad. Wang attempted to meet 
them by sweeping reform* and new policies. He reformed the 
army, created an efficient militia, and engaged in successful mili- 
tary adventures. He depreciated the currency and lifted tho em- 
bargo on the export of copper. He was opposed to the government 
monopolies which had existed at various times. He made govern- 
ment leans to farmoiw, and had the government take over their 
aurpluM crop*. Ha endeavored to substitute toxea for enforced 
government service. He revised the educational system and the 
state examinations. He was thoroughly rational, and refused to 
pay attention to the celestial phenomena which were commonly 
held to indicate the will of Heaven. Unfortunately he waa very 
stubborn, and his unwillingness to compromise or yield M to 
increasing opposition to his policies, ifeny gwd and able men 
who were more ODnsorvative refused to support him and were 
forced into retirement. There was considerable dishonesty by 
minor officials in the enforcement of his laws, and after the death 
of Shen Tsung his policies were revoraed. The verdict of Chinese 
historians upon him haa generally botn adversr, hut gradually his 
gTeatne® has been more and more realteod. A number of studies 
have recently been made by Chinese scholars, some of them sine* 
l)r. Willi amaon wrote his book, which tend to restore Wang's 
reputation. 

Dr. Williamson is to be congratulated upon a splendid piece of 
work, and it ia to be hoped that nothing will interfere with the 
publication of the subsequent volumes. Since there have been few 
western studies of Wang, Dr. Williamson lias been compelled to 
rely upon Chineso sources. These include the Critical Biography 
of Wang An-shih written by T**ai Shang-hsiang in 1804, used 
chiefly for the account of the stetewnaa's early life, the Lift of 
Wong An-Mtk by the modern scholar Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, the works 
of Wang himself, and the Chinese histories. 

Of these histories, that most frequently quoted, and on which 
the more important sections of the study are based, is referred to 
as the Tung Ckien. In the Srst reference to this work, its full 
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titie is given as the Tung Men ksu p\en- (p. 43), and it is said 
that this history was “collated by Chu HaJ” There are a number 
of histories containing the words fung chien in thciT titles, in- 
cluding the 2 U ung e&ien hang mu by Cbu Hsi. But the Hsu p\en 
appears to be a supplementary section to a history bux«d on the 
earlier works, edited by Ch'en Jen-hai, and written near the dose 
of the Ming period. It is a pity that the dynastic history, while 
used, is not referred to moit frequently, instead of secondary 
sources. On the other hand. Dr. Williamson is to be praised £ot 
hi3 liberal translations of edicts, letters, and the petitions both of 
Wang and of hie opponents. At times, translations of Wang’s 
peerne give emotional background to the narrative. The book is 
eminently fair, though perhaps the author lias reacted a little too 
far from the traditional Chinese position, and may be too ready 
to credit Wang’s own explanations of his acta. It is a minor fault 
that he writes personal names without hyphens; Wang An Shih 
and Ou Yang Hsiu instead of Wang An-ehih and Ou-yang Hsiu. 

In this first volume, devoted primarily to Wang's life, D7. Wil- 
li amEon has performed a difficult task with distinction, and the 
concluding volumes will be awaited with great interest. 

J. 1C Sheyocx. 



Rakvro Saibyv-bo. The tomb of the Painted Basket and other two 
tomba of Lo-lang, being a report of the excavations in the 
aeason of 1931 carried out by the SOCIETY foe thx Study op 
Korean Antiquities. By Arno Koizumi and Shunighi 
Sawa, with an English resume by Kosaku Hamads. (Society 
foe the Study op Korean Antiquities, Report vol. 1.) 
Seoul, 1934. Pp. I9fi, 176 plates, 50 iUus, 

Since the excavation of Wang Han'* tomb in 1925, the scientific 
research on the Han tombe in Lo-lang district had been temporarily 
suspended, but in the autumn of 1931 under the auspices of the 
newly founded Society for the Study of Korean Antiquities, the 
task was raumed on two tombs in Sekiganri and one in Kanseiri. 
The first two which had been plundered were not at all fruitful, 
but the latter yielded two wooden chambers together with an ex- 
quisite painted basket. 
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The tomb at Naiueiri :a situated on the northern foot of a lev 
hill, and the sepulchral mound ia wmewhat equiuo-shaped. The 
chamber rectangular in shape ia conatxuctod with big obloug logs 
and is partitioned of into two rooms, main and ante room*. Ti* 
floors consist of double latere of timbers, the crosswise above and 
lengthwise below. The side walla of thr mam reem are constructed 
with logs arranged altomaUly lengthwise and crosswise, while these 
of the ante-room are mode of logs laid lengthwise only. Each room 
has a doorway on it* north side. 

Wooden chambers with inner wall of hard clay were made into 
reservoirs of water which trickled through from obovo, but in spite 
of the face that all wooden and lacquered objects had been drifting 
about, they arc in good state of preservation. The main room con- 
tained three sarcophagi, a large rod lacquered and two small black 
lacquered ones, which probably belonged to & high officer in the dis- 
trict and his two consort*. Human remains in the coffins had prac- 
tically disappeared and their personal baloDgings were not. very 
abundant. However, in the narrow space in the chamber were found 
many mortuary figures, among which the especially noteworthy 
objects being eix wooden horses in a row, thoir heads all pointing 
to the south. 

The most significant find was an exquisite pointed basket in the 
center of tbs ante room, from which the tomb gets the name. It ia 
made of bamboo, 39 cm. long, 18 cm. wide, and 22 cm. high. The 
centra! sash, borders, and corner pieces are all decorated with small 
figures in seated position as well na lozenge and colled dragon 
bands. Tim human figures depicted on the basket are ninety-four 
in all, and fortunately for us, almost all figures have names in- 
scribed beside them. They are, like thoen on the atone reliefs on 
the Han tombs in Shantung, persons famous for their filial 
piety. The flash parts cf figures, reddish tint for men and creamy 
white for women and children, ore depicted with hair-like line*, 
nnd draperies with thick and masterly stroke*. The harmony und 
contrast of color, direction nnd movement of figures as well os the 
amazing amount of individuality which each character manifests, 
oil prove highly developed technic in figure painting of the period. 
And this fact booomes more significant when we realim that the 
basket was a common ordinery ware of the time. 

The two tombs at Sekiganri belong to the single wooden cham- 
bered typo which is entered vertically from the top, while the tomb 
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of tbs Paints Basket is double chambered and Ihs an termed had to 
fce mode from toe lateral aide through the entrance door. The 
lacquer veeaela in the former two ire of better quality, being all 
manufactured by tbe government factories in the capital of China, 
for they hear the inscription i§ j& fig. which literally moans 
" Latquerers who make L>* Imperial palsngnin.” The lacquer 
wares in the tomb of the Painted Basket, however, arc ths kind of 
mortuary objects especially meilo for such purpose, hsr.ee cot of 
first cla® manufacture. 

As to the chronology, the authors date She 8ekiganri tombs a* 
those of the middle of tbe Later Han (co. 100 A. D.) and the 
tomb of the Painted Basket probably to the Three Kingdom* or Two 
Chin (m. 2i>0 A. D.). 

Shio Sxbanishi. 



A Papyrus Codtz of (he Shepherd of Bermai (Similitudes 2-9) 
iwf* a Fragment of the Mandate’. Edited by ClMTOLC 
BotOJBR [University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Scries, 
Vol. XXHJ. Ufiivncpirr ot Michigan Pries, 1934. Pp. 
xi + 1 37, Pis. V (of which four arc double). 33.00. 

Of the two papyri discussed, the codex (P. Mich. 189) claim? 
chief attention by reason of its early date in the latter half of thr 
third century and by its considerable extent of sixty-two pages. 
The reading of the text and the (ampliation of the critical Dotes 
and introduction show such consistently careful and unhurried 
accuracy that one feels that human ingenuity can extract nothing 
further from the evidence. Not least instructive and suggestive 
are the effective ways in which modern aids to research have been 
utilised. The discussion Itself oarers a variety of points, of which 
the inert significant is naturally the value of this codex in the con- 
fused problem of Hermes manuscripts. On the basis of their simi- 
larity to the codex (M), the Lrtin version* (L* L*) acquire more 
prestige than has sometimes been accorded to them, while in spite 
of its comparative sophistication A (too as) is in an estimable tradi- 
tion and " alone has preserved the right reading in a goodly num- 
ber of cases.” The editor ranks M about on a par with N “as 
bases for the parts which they cover, but even here they are by no- 
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means always to be preferred to A. . . . In "borf, the procedure 
must be eclectic.” Indeed, " it ia doubtful whether there ever wn» 
an authoritative text after the writer’# autograph copy had 
paruhed.” Bu: while M ia now fundamental to a constitution of 
its part of the text of Hannas, tlie present volume ia not itself 
midi a constitution. It is csaentially the publication of one mnnn- 
Kript, with textual discussion and comparison included. 

The passage from Mandates 2. 6-3. 1 (P. Mich. 130) is unre- 
lated to the preceding. Though very brief, the fragment ia the 
oldest and moat primitive evidence for its text, and “exhibits 
many discrepancies from the other authorities, which are hj no 
means in cltae accord among themsclvci.” Its treatment here 
follows and corrects an earlier article by the same author in the 
Harvard Theological Review XX (192?). 

The index is limited to grammatical points dhcuMed in the 
note*; the plates are generous and excellently mede. One should 
also repeat the editor's acknowledgment of tho collaboration of 
Mr. H. 0. Youtie on many points. AH in all. Professor Bonner 
has both made a notable and important contribution to early 
Christian scholarship and nddec another distinguished member to 
the distinguished Michigan series. 

How-inn Cokfout. 

Hi vn ford College. 



OrietloSisiiiche Stvdien Enno Litimann su sdnem 60- GeburUtag 
lit 16 . September 1966 ii berrttiht von Schiilm aus seiner 
Bonner t tnd Tiibingtr Zeil. HerausgC'geben von R. PAXST. 
Uiden: E. J. Baiix, 1935. Pp. 156. Price, 7.20 golden. 

It it an exceptional tribute that these diiclplc* Lava done to 
their master in presenting a Festschrift to him at the compara- 
tively youthful age of aixty years. In addition to the deemed 
fame which that dwtinguuhed scholar enjoys throughout the 
learned world, thU volume exhibits a devoted personal attitude 
tawarde their master ns cherished by hia student* ; in the words of 
Uie Preface : “ Littmann hat acme Schiilcr wohl in die Mcthode 
wi^enachaftlicher FoTschung eingefiihrt, aber dariibar hinaus hat 
ex ihnen keinen einheitlichen Stempel aufgedrtickt. Sie fuhlexi 
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ech ebsn dafur xu basonderem Dank verpfliehtet, dess ci bai aller 
Anteilnabmc end od allor Sorge uni ihr weiteres Brgeben nie 
vcisncht bat, ifcre wtesenschaftlicbe Entwicklnng p.uf eine be- 
ftimmle Linie line anf pin eager umgro.-iztes Forschnngsgebiet 
festxulogen.'’ The volurnu offer* u rich rarietr cd contents, all 
congenial to the matter's many-sided genius; the several artidea 
may be only briefly noticed here. H. A. Winkior’3 study of “ Die 
Aleph-Beth Regal” gives a wide surrey of nonsense rhymes ex- 
tending all the way from the nursery and the mad-house to exor- 
cism. The present writer notes with interest that " eenie meonio 
xninie mo,” known to him from babyhood, partly recurs in Arabic 
form in Cairo. The reason for the title lies in the writer’s accept- 
ance of the prindple announced by Lepsiu9 a hundred years ago 
for the order of the old .Semitic alphabet, that it. follows an uncon- 
trim polarizing arrangement. Modern philologist* may well note 
hi* remark: “Ich denke, diesi Louts waran Phonetiker par excel- 
lence." K. 0. Kuhn discus.-*# the still much mooted divine name 
YHWH; his thesis that the Tocable is a plural-formation from 
Yau is utterly ubortive both etymologically and historically. Com- 
pare Eissfeldfs contemporary solid ditcuision in ZA IV 1036, SO- 
T'S. F. Horst presents an attractive literary study of the forms 
of Hebrew love-poetry in Canticles, e. g. the forms of admiration, 
comparison, description (the Arabic awr), etc.; he recognises that 
while the collection is late in ita present form, nevertheless much 
old treasure survives in it (p. 43), and he concludes with a high 
npprecintion of this Hebrew poesy, “the conventional form is 
handled in masterly fashion.” K. B- Rcngitorf discuaew the 
conundrum of D*.“'T in Tossfta Sukka IV, 28, and Identiflca it 
with Latin locus, with satisfaction to the exegesis, the word then 
equalling nUlqdra, surrogate for Deity, common in early Judaism, 
and, aa he might have noted, passing over as locus to n Latin 
Father, Arnobini. There rises the question, Why such a LatinUm? 
Was the foreign word an intentional euphemism, adopted by the 
learned and Inter forgotten by them? H. Wutfcnow presents n 
Palmyrene mortuary bust of a lady, the text on which offers only 
u man’s nBme; was them u romancer F. Stier, Zut Kompmtioi 
slid Literarkritiii dcr BiMerreden dti ttthiopischen Henoch (cc. 
37-69), after a critical analysis proposes a freah identiScation of 
sources, one " Redenquelle ," and three or four “ Viaionsqnellen.” 
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Of great bibliographical interest for the Arabist is 0. Spies’ll 
aoccmnt of the manuscripts in the library of the shrine of the 
Iiamn Kira at Mesbhed. A native Persian catalogue hut been 
compiled containing nearly 4000 titles, the great majority manu- 
acript. Under the several literary categories the writer describes 
tbo vnica and the ancient manmeripta of importance. M. Weis- 
wcilcr give* a delightful collection of " Arabisehe Schreiberverse," 
i. e. the brief versas with which a writer clow* bis book, generally 
with apology lo God and the reader. The oldest example of thia 
conceit may be found in Koheleth 1? : 12. The editor R. Paret 
present an admirably rhooght-out plan for “ a new scientific trans- 
lation of the Koran,” with such slight annotation and commentary 
ns may ba necessary f° r interpretation, much of which can be 
obtained by typographical means. On pp. 185 ff. he gives two 
examples of interest where an absolutely fresh exegesis and trans- 
lation are required. E. KuofT gives a “ Contribution to the Oriental 
Alexander Saga.” P. H. Ali (of A«int) reveals to many a Wes- 
terner the person and poetry of Shtuqi (1868-3932), “ the prim* 
of poets,” as he has been entitled. The 6tory of his European edu- 
cation i3 of interest, as is the sketch of the revival of Arabic letters 
in Egypt within the past hundred years. The poet is presented as 
a Pan-Arabist, rooted in the classic literature and history, yet 
fully in sympathy with the present progressive movement*, in- 
terested area in the vulgar dialect; he endeavors to balance 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam in sympathetic, unprejudiced 
fashion. C. H. Kempis has succeeded in recovering seven quatrains 
of Avicenna, which stamp him, as the title holds, “als Vorl&ufer 
‘Omar Chajjams other aach verse* that have been ascribed to 
him are inauthentic, same of them indeed coming from the Per- 
aian poet. The texts with well done poetical translations are gireo, 
a* alto text and translation of a longer poem of Avicenna’s, a 
pW 

J. A. Montoombbt. 

Cnivemily of Fcnnyltaiua. 
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The Assyrian Lew. By G. H. Driver and Johw C. Mi lbs. Ox- 
i-ord UwTvnam Press, 1935. Pp. jxiv -f 584. 818.00. 

Ac adequate study of any single branch of “ cunoiform la* ” 
requires today, what with the increasing mass of linguistic prob- 
lems posed by the polyglot cunoiform reoords, and the ocaaUnt 
readjustments in onr knowledge of the underlying political, social, 
and economic condition*, the collaboration of the philologist and 
the jurist The team o: Driver and Milos signified their interest 
in the laws of Assyria in a joint article " Kowhaber’a theory of 
the (fid Assyrian Laws,” which appeared in Babylonian IX. The 
authors have now presented us with their own exhaustive study of 
the entire subject. Kc-schaker’e views are still treated with the 
gieatmt reapact, and properly so; innumershle references to the 
publications of this distinguished and indefatigable worker testify 
to the profound impression which he has nude. Nevertheless, 
the present hook is by no means s mere compilation of linguistic 
and juristic data contributed by previous students. Lc addition 
to such digests, which are uniformly competent, the authors give 
us many new lirws and interpretations. In short the book is 
indispensable to all students of the ancient Orient, and particu- 
larly to those who aro interested in the second millennium B. C. 

The admirable restraint exercised ly the authors in evaluating 
the available evidence enables >lio reader to realize dearly what 
is still problematic or entirely unintelligible. There is thus little 
io what a reviewer can take exception. One might euggeet a few 
changes and add a reference here and there; but ths ground has 
bocn covered so well that even such alight criticisms would neces- 
sitate a lengthy article for a proper presentation of our differences 
of opinion. I shall confine mywlf therefore to a few minor points 

My principal general objection concerns the authors’ use of ths 
term Middle Babylonian for documents of non-Knssi-e origin. To 
be sure, this usage follows the analogy of Middle Assyrian as 
opposed to Old Assyrian, which Utter designation is applied also, 
and quite properly, to the " Cappadocian ” legal documents. More- 
over, in the esse of the Nuzi and other Arrspha reoords, affinities 
with Babylonia rather than with Assyria cannot be denied. But 
such affinities are not sufficient to encourage the impression that 
the h'usi records differed from the legal documents of the Ham- 
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murebi Dynasty primarily la a chronological sense. We have here 
radical oontneta cl language and institutions. Such u thing, e. g., 
33 inalienability of all real estate, which characterise ancient Nun, 
is certainly no*, reflected in the code of Hammurabi. Again, a 
reference to the Human term moR*iiift[£K* as Babylonian (p. 90) 
is plainly incongruous. To minimize the manifold and obvious 
peculiarities of the legal background of Nun, independent, of any- 
thing Babylonian in more respects than one, ioT the sake of a 
simplified terminology is scarcely helpful to the uninitiated. While 
there are grounds for retaining Old Assyrian for Csppadocian, 
there are equally valid reasons for restricting the use of Middle 
Babylonian and substituting Nazi or Arrapha, and Susa, where 
material from the North and the Bast respectively is concerned. 

With regard to specific details, attention may bo calks] to the 
tomes fuAfimu GAL and t. TUB (pp. 432-3; 501-2), for which a 
different explanation wna suggested in Jocnxax 85. 439-40. The 
translation ‘homers’ (p. xxiv) is to be corrected, of course, to 
■ awebnru.' Space forbids listing other equally unimportant slips. 

If the present work is well received, the author* expect to pro- 
ceed to similar studies of the Code of Hammurabi and of the 
Hebrew laws embedded in the Pentateuch. An excellent reception 
i* richly deterred iu this caw; favorable reviews may be safely 
predicted. It is doubtful, however, whether the book will Bell os 
well as it should. The price has been ret at S12.00, which few of 
there who are principally interested will be ablo to afford. It iB 
high time that scientific prciseB realized the importance of making 
basic work3 such sb this aeeesiible to persons with academic 
saJariw. Although the present book contains more than fiOO page*, 
there are in it no pistes or line drawings to justify the price de- 
manded for it. While we are grateful to the Oxford Pres* for 
sponsoring the project we appeal to the publishers that they join 
with bodin* like the American Oriental Society, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, and others, in aD effort to insure for 
studies of this kind the widest circulation possible by keeping 
down prices to a boreal minimum. It would be a service to the 
scientific world and to tho respective authors. 
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Prehistoric Assyria: Th* Excavations at Tail ArpecJtifok, JOSS. 
By M. 8. L. Maliqwan and J. Csoixbhasnk Rosf. Oxtoed 
Cwxa’Sbsitv Pause, 1935. Pp. xv + 173 (including 78 pages 
of line drswing8)-f- XXII platev (one in color). $7.00. 

Thi3 reviewer's first reaction to the book before us was one of 
disappointment. He expected to find in it a comprehensive presen- 
tation of facts and problems concerning the prehistory of Northern 
Mesopotamia. But the misleading title if rectified by the subtitle. 
The work deals with the results of a season of excavations on the 
site of Arpacbiyah, near Mosul, conducted by Mr. Mallowan with 
the assistance of Mr. Roee, following the lead of R. Campbell 
Thompson who wes the first to indicate the scientific promise of 
the mound. 

A closer study of the work will soon dispel any lingering feeling 
of frustration. The book deals with an unuauslly productive 
mound whose latest deposits antedate the end of the Chnlcolithic 
Age. The work la competent throughout- and :bc drawings end 
illustrations ore uniformly excellent. Moreover, the rr.ater.el ia 
rich and varied. Brief referrziow to foreign relation* facilitate the 
render's Speedy orientation as to the comparative significance of 
the finds discussed. There is a complete index to figures und cata- 
logue objects, but one misses sn analytical table of contents; tbs 
render will experience some difficulty in finding the pasugce thut 
he wishes to rc-re*d; and many of them ore distinctly worth re- 
reading. 

On p. 25 there is a table of correspondences on different prehis- 
toric sites. The uppermost deposits of Arpechiyah arc shown to 
coincide with the Truk period, Below these appear in sureoiaion 
products relating to Tell Halaf, Samarra, and the curliest painted 
pottery antedating el-Obeid I end apparently related to the wares 
of Neolithic Iran. Pottery is clearly the principal yield of the site, 
which now becomes one of the beat sources for the study of pre- 
historic ceramics. The greater antiquity of the Tell Halaf and 
8 am area analogues aa against thoss of later el-Oteid, already fore- 
shadowed by Mallowon'8 work at Nineveh and the reviewer’s ob- 
servations at Tape Gawra, is amply confirmed at Arpacbiyah. 

Apart from pottery, amulets deserve special mention owing to 
their wealth and variety. Architectural features are few, but one 
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of them ie of outstanding significance. It i* the type of building 
with circular foundations, represented here by ten examples. The 
reconstruction* are baaed on the assumption, which ie manifestly 
sound, that we hare here an unexpectedly early prototype of the 
Mediterranean tholo*, dating a- It does from the Toll Halaf period. 
It would follow that dome construction in Mesopotamia goes bock 
to early prehistoric times. A partial analogue may be found in 
the barrel malt of Gavra VIII. Latest report* from Tepe ftiora 
indicate the discovery of an extensive “ Round House ” containing 
17 rooms, from a level belonging to the very beginning of the TJrak 
period.' Wo hare here thu* a more ambitious counterpart of the 
tholes, at least in so far ns tho ground plan is concerned. 

The hook is plainly indispensable to all students of Mesopotamian 
archaeology. The authors, and the British School of Archaeology 
which financed the expedition, deserve our wermest congratulation*, 

E. A. Spstsbu. 

Uriicraitr d Penna/lrania 



■ Cf. ttr.wv«io« *J 7*!~* Go*,* < 1935) 56, aad for Uie " Round Hook " 
see BaUslin erf tbs Ameri:an Sihooi* of Oriental Hewardi, April, 193A 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 



The next issue of lie Journal ti to U a memorial to Frofanor Breasted. 

Dr A. C. Woo:aer. Ylee-Chanceltor cf the Punjab University, and mom- 
bex of tiic Society sinoe 1021, died January 7, 1830. 

The n»lt two volumes of the American Oriental Series, now In pr*««, 
are to bei Vol. 0. A Grammar of Phoenician. by Z.lllg S. Harris; Vol. 8, 
Tie fice\roirvin 4!i.mo Veda, BooU 16 end 11, by URoy a Barret- 

Tfce Executive Oimrultte. ha. elected the following ;er r <as u corporate 
members of the Swrcrr. 

Georgs Dali Robert K. Relschaner 

Sato B. G cargo D. H. Row. 

Georgs Kennedy H. S. Hmtiwon 

Frederick lent E C. Shcdd 

W. B. McLaughlin Earl Swiaher 

R. M. Montgomery Elsie Ward 

Ruth Helwn /. W. Ward 

The Ltbrarlan hae recelred a requstt for a compute sat of tho Journal, 
volumes 1-53 Inclusive, for which the sun of 3180 to |2CO la offered. 

The Committee for tin* Promotion of Oriental Research reports the 
following actions. 

At the raqumt of t!« Seinitio Conferwioe of the Socotr the Committee 
appointed a aubcnnualttos of American Aosyiiologista to confer with .tosllar 
caomltteai In Europe on tha deviling of a uniform system of traas- 
1 (crating ninciicrm script. The subcommittee bo appoinUd, consisting of 
Profeesorc M«k (chairman), Albright, Olmit.ad, PfetCor, Poobel, Speiser. 
Stephen*, and Waterman, ha* reported progress In th« face of many 
difficulties 

The Committee recommended to tha American Academy of Art* ar>i 
Sciences the publication of a paragraphic album at Syriac manuscript., by 
Profeasor Hatch. 

Support was given to th« application of Dr. Helen M. Johnson to tho 
American Council of I -earned Societies for asBiotanoe in tho translation, 
with note*, etc., of an important Jain work written In Sanskrit by Hcma- 
randra. This projict has been put in the preferred daw by tha Council. 

Actlra assistance waa given to the etcvilng of Kliolarly approval and 
financial support for tho study which Dr. M. B. iimcno.u is now making 
in India of the Man do and Dravldlan language*. 

The Committee assisted in ohtainliig baching and funds for the excava 
tions which ate proceeding at Chonhu tlaro, in the Induo V alloy, under the 
dlrsetlon of Mr. Sinest Mhflkay. ThU promising enterprise, which hei 
boon approved by the Indian government, ia under tho administration Of 
the American 8rhool of Indie and Iranian Studies, and the Bottom Museum 
of Fine Art., which Is financing It. 
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Tie Con mitten propowd to tie American PtutOMfUenl Society tbc 
awarding of a print to enable Mi. Percy Buchanan to H 1 UI 7 in the field 
the possible origins of certain Japtnow grammatical phenomena is Outer 
Mongolia. The opjluatton woo granted. 

Endoriemeiit >u give* to (l»s American Council of Learn ad SoriMiea in 
behalf nf n project, to be directed by Profeaioi Speisor, for as archae- 
ological reccnnaiewnf* of i*»Uw«nurn Persia. 

l’or all of tleie projects the Comnuttae cado every posilbls effort to 
aecurc support. Members of the Society who have well planned projects 
or completed nanuocripU are invited to submit tlcm xo the Committas. 
Such eommunicntlans should be ndireeerd to Profssvor Harold H. Bender, 
Prirceton Dmvertity. 



NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 

Tbs New Orient S>:irrty lu received eerere Wows through the deaths 
of Dr. Laufer and. more recUiCy, of Prof sale; Brmatad. In spite of thtf, 
it intends to tontinu* its activities, and in recently published a pam- 
phlet under the title The Now Orient. It contains an appreciation of 
Brea»t*d liy Profwaoe Olmstcad, and leer other articles 

The Fourth Internationa: fionen*" of Linguist* will meet at tho Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. August 27 to Haptamoar I, lBoO. The president 
will be I’rofewor Otto Jtapnrean. For Information nJ.ircua th* Genual 
Secretary, U. Vlggo Brttdal, Ndrre^ad- 6 , Copenhagan. 

The University of Madras is preparing a complete up-to-date 'atalogus 
calologorum of Ssrnkrit maouicripte. U> be pnMiahed by the University 
of Madras, under the editorship of Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. 6 . Khp- 
puswami Soslci, M. A, Profeaior of Sanskrit and Comparative Philokyy, 
Pnaideaey College, Madras (on hue), and Curator, Government Oriental 
Mmiusrriplt Library, Madras — {Edibor- in-Chief) ; Profewor P. P. S. Sastri, 
M. A. (Oion.), Officiating Professor of flmiJrit and Comparative Philology. 
Presidency Oollege, Mndrai; and Dr. C Kunhaa Kaja, B.A. (Hone.), D. 
Phil. (Oxon.|. Bolder in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 
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JAMES HEYRY BREASTED 
1865-1935 

Jxmm IIisrt Brbartkd *** MNstiaHj American in back- 
ground, habit cf mind, and point of view. Mach of his mature life 
oaa spent in Europe and the Year Eaat and in travel to and from 
thow region*, but hi* cosmopolitan experience did not alter hi* 
•fundamentally pragmatic attitude. His interest in man and man’s 
behavior to-day and throughout what he *&■ fond of calling 
“ the career of man ” was of the keenest, while his appreciation of 
human nature as lie found it in man of to-day or yesterday wae one 
of his most endearing characteristic*. And it was this sympsthy, 
together with his great imaginative powers and sound scholarship, 
that enabled him to write history in a style which won and held the 
layman as well aa the scholar and specialist. 

Breasted was born August 27, 1885 in R<*kford, Illinois, at that 
time a town of about 8.000 inhabitant*, wh*r« hu father was a hard- 
ware merchant His anrcatora, who were of English and Netherlnnd 
stock, had lired on this continent for more than two hundred years. 
The family name was originally Von Brccstcde. Young Breasted 
attended North Western College (now North Central College) at 
Nuperrille, Illinois, and took hia B. A. there in 1888. In the long 
vacations while at college, and later at the seminary, he worked at 
various occupations, including banking and phRrmacy, and he be- 
came a rcg^crcd pharmacist. The family life was wholesome and 
tinged by a stroDg religious feeling, and it was not surprising that 
an energetic young man of great strength of character should hate 
thought of the ministry as a career, and that this idea should hare 
been encouraged by his family and friends. In that time and 
region it was natural for the religious atmosphere to he somewhat 
“fundamentalist," and It is quite understandable that when 
Breasted*! belief in the literal inerrancy of the Hebrew scriptures 
was sliaken, though by his own theological professors, he gave up 
his intention of being a Congregational minister. However, at tl» 
Chicago Theological 8eininary, Breaated had become greatly inter 
eeted in the Hebrew language and in the ancient history of the 
Near Eaat, and he determined to continue his etudies in those Gelds. 
He went to the Graduate School of Yale University, where he took 
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his M. A. In 1802. His instructor, W. It. Harper, was than revo- 
lutionising the teaching of Hebrew; his three text-books for the 
elementary study of that language had gone through numeroui 
editions during the 1880V. While Breasted was at Yale Harper 
accepted the invitation to become the first president of a revivified 
University of Chicago, and keenly awoi6 of BreastedV abilities and 
desiring to broaden hia future Itapnrtmont of Semitic Languages 
at Chicago, he urged his pupil to study Egyptian at Berlin under 
Brmon, father of the modern scientific study of that ancient lan- 
guage. Breasted took his M. A. at Yale with high honors, having 
actually passed the equivalent of the doctor*® examination, but not 
haring completed the residence requirement* for that degree. He 
proceeded to his doctorate at Berlin, presenting s* his th«ai* an 
edition of the aun-hymm of the El 'Am&meh period, and not long 
afterwards he became a member of the faculty of the University 
cf Chicago, where he was to remain for the rest of his life. He was 
soon drawn into the work of the great Bgyptiau dictionary which 
vis lwing compiled by the German Academies under the direction 
of Erman at Benin. In 1900 and 1801 ho copied inscriptions for 
the dictionary in many European museums and made two explora- 
tory and recording campaigns in Egypt ar.d Nubia in 1905-1907 
as Director of his first expedition for Chicago. He returned to 
Egypt in 1908 and copied for the Berlin dictionary the inscriptions 
of the temple at Abu Simbel in Nubia. Later he helped translate 
and edit for the dictionary inscriptions of the Middle Kingdom. 

Although lie spent many years reading hieroglyphic, hieratic, and 
Coptic text* with hb students and making careful studios of his- 
torical and other testa, hia deepest interest was always to re-cxcate 
the great civilizations of the ancient Near Bast and especially 
Egypt. He early undertook the prodigious task of copying or 
collating and then translating all the Egyptian texts of historical 
importance from the beginning down to the Persian conquest erf 
Egypt in 525 it c., a period cf more than two millennia and a half. 
In tho years during which he was preparing the volumes of the 
Ancient liecords of Egypt , Breasted had constantly with him on 
his travels between Chicago and Egypt or various European 
cities a largo old-fashioned “ telescope ” bag for his manuscript, 
and a box containing his travailing library. Meanwhile the 
History of Egypt was also taking form as the goal of Breaated’s 
study of the historical inscriptions. He felt that the better 
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understanding of long-known inairiptions required the restate- 
ment of certain episodes in Egyptian history, while at the same 
time constant fresh discoveries made advisable the publication of 
new facts for students of history who were unable to use the original 
documents. Moreover, be believed thnt now the subject could be 
presented more significantly than as a mere catalogue of available 
facts. With the eye of his imagination Breasted could reconstruct 
the indent Egyptian scene, as any of his colleagues who have been 
hie companions on the .Nile can testify. One of his former pupils 
remembers, with a thrill, standing with him above Deir el Bnhri on 
the great diff overlooking the Theban piain while he re-nested the 
teeming life of the Egyptian capital. He pictured just such a day 
in the time of the New Kingdom, when the great state barge of 
Amun was towed up-stream from Korn ok that the god might make 
his yearly visit to his temple of Luxor. Breasted loved hia ancient 
Egyptian*, and was perhaps just a trifle jealous for them. He did 
not go out of his way to welcome suggestions that civilsatlou may 
have arisen earlier in Mesopotamia than on the Nile. He usually 
felt that these views were not supported by compelling evidence. 
But in a man of hia thorough scholarship and proved soundness of 
judgment this attitude can only Im considered a very alight sad 
amiable bias. A* with every true scholar hia fundamental aim was 
the search for truth wherever it might lead. 

The History of Egypt appeared in print before the Ancient 
Record s. When it was issued in 1905 it was hailed at once as u 
monument of aound learning and as an extraordinarily clear and 
logical presentation of the story of an ancient civilization. It w *s 
in this latter quality particularly that the book excelled. The works 
of one or two cither great historians of Egypt show equally sound 
scholarship, but their chronicles have not the vision and enthusiasm 
of Breasted’*. The History has held its own unchallenged. It has 
been reprinted numerous times, has been translated into German, 
Russian, French, and Arabic, and has been reproduced in Braille 
for the benefit of blind students. In this book Breasted brings the 
story of Egypt down to the conquest by Persia in 585 b. a He was 
much leas interested in the Persian and Grarrai- Roman periods, for 
the free development of the native genius of Egypt had practically 
ended with the fall of the XXVI Dynasty. 

The four volume* of the Ancient Records of Egypt appeared in 
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1906-0? and constitute one of the principal monument* to hia 
scholarship and tremendous energy and industry. A fifth volume 
contain* fuU indexes prepared by hie pupils. The locu* of each of 
tbc many hundred monuments dealt with is given by the author, a* 
well as full references to all publications in whole or in part, so 
that scholars are able to control tho translations by recourse lo the 
originals or the publications. There arc also cwpious note* and 
transliterations of numerous proper names and other words and 
phrases 

Breastad’e early studies of the ’Amfmeh hymns together with 
necessary work in preparation for his history had interested him in 
tho development of Egyptian religion. In 1908 and 1910 appeared 
tho text volumes, in autograph, of Kurt Sethu’s great edition of 
tbo Pyramid Texts at tho V and VI Dynasties, containing copies of 
the hieroglyphic text of those earliest Egyptian religious inscrip- 
tions, many of which reflected the thought of sn age much older 
than that of the inscriptions themselves. Breoatod rostudied these, 
read portions of them with his students, and became interested in 
comparing tho beliefs ind ideas to be found there with those of later 
periods of Egyptian history. Therefore when he was invited to 
deliver the Morse lectures at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York he those Egyptian religion a* his subject and the lec- 
tures were published in 1012 us The Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt. Twenty year* later he returned to 
this subject in hi* Dawn of Conscience, published in 1933. In 
the later book be was concerned with demonstrating the compara- 
tive newness of the " Age of Character ” as contrasted with the 
"Ago of Weapons ” and also with presenting evidence for the in- 
fluence of Egyptian moral and social ideals on the authors of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, while he was able to base hie conclusions upon 
•he fruits of his own and other*’ researches during the twenty years 
since the publication of hi* earlier work. 

Breasted was not content with telling the story of Egypt. He 
was intensely concerned with the idea of bringing home to the 
medern western world its debt to the great driluations of the 
ancient Near Bast. He often said that, much as he admired tbc 
marvellous contributions of Greece to art and philosophy, lie was 
weary of tha prevalent belief among educated laymen that " every- 
thing began with the Greeks." A somewhat sneering allusion to 
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Egyptian art published by an eminent classical colleague of hifl was 
frequently mentioned by him, with t6nort of disgust, as an example 
of tne evil effect* of ignorance. He determined to write a text-book 
for uae in secondary schools and colleges, describing the rise and 
development of the ancient cultures, including these of Greece and 
Rome. The result of this determination was the publication in 1916 
of that remarkable book Ancient Times: A History of ike Early 
World , in which Breasted, beginning with palaeolithic man, brought 
the story of civilization down to the fall of Rome. For many years 
he had been giving a ooursa at the University of Chicago on the 
ancient history of the Near East and had through hia colleagues 
kept himself abreast of discoveries in the Mesopotamian fold as 
well as in the Egyptian. This course wna meant fox more advanced 
undergraduate* at the University ana was well attended by them, 
but the lecture* ware also regularly attended by graduate students 
of Semitics, and these latter were occasionally startled by being 
called upon by the lecturer to translate insariptional material which 
was being used to illustrate some point. The book Ancient Times 
has been widely used throughout the world and has undoubtedly 
done more than any othar single work In propagate a general 
knowledge of the debt of modern civilbaiion to the ancient Near 
Bart. It has been tramdntod into Swedish and Arabic and in an 
abridged edition into Japanese and Malay. Another version of the 
book, published a few yean ago ns The Conquest of Civilisation, 
has been translated into Spanish. The book is copiously illustrated 
and Breasted gave much thought to this feature of his exposition. 
When a sezond edition whs needed, he tcok care that the text wbb 
brought up to date and new illustrative material added. The new 
edition appeared in 1935 and was the last of his works to be 
published during his lifetime- 

Breasted was married in Berlin, soon after taking hia doctorate 
in 1894, to Francos Hart, a compatriot, who with her sistcre v« 
studying music and German there- They wen: to Egypt on tbeir 
wedding journ67 and she was hiB almost constant companion on hx 
tripe to Egypt or to Europe for twenty-five years, until serious ill- 
ness began to make it difficult for her to travel. A few years after 
her death B^ostcd'a friend* were glad to learn of hia marriage to 
her gister. 
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President Harper had made good hi* offer of a pent on the Chicago 
faculty, bat the early years there were full of difficulty and struggle 
for Breasted. He was the first scholar appointed to the faculty of 
any American university for the purpose of teaching in the field of 
Bgyptology, and his subject was considered a decided luxury. W. 
Max Miiller, bom three year* before Breasted and also a brilliant 
pupil of Erman's, had been in Philadelphia since 1890, bnt he wua 
teaching Hebrew and Greek at a theological seminary and so fur as 
we know gave no formal instruction in Egyptian until many years 
later. B roasted's stipend was pitifully small and to support him- 
•elf and his family he *4* obliged to give popular lectures wherever 
and whenever opportunity offered. The frequent journeys exhausted 
him and they also consumed much valuable time, but they trained 
him in clear interesting exposition, the basis for his amazing later 
succms in popularization. Fortunately President Harper appre- 
ciated him and gave him leaves of abseuce to work for tho Berlin 
dictionary in the museums of Europe. Here it was that Breasted 
laid the basis for his work on the historical inacriptiona and on the 
History itself. Financial stringency was relieved as promotion 
came steadily, nnd with the publication of the History in 1905 he 
attorned a full professorship and the recognition which he had 
already received among his European colleagues. 

Breasted had a youthful wet for life. His temper was sanguine 
and optimistic ratter than otherwise. His habit of constant hard 
work left him little opportunity for diversions but when he was free 
for a short time from the pleasure of duty be took great delight in 
music, the theatre, and in conversation on a wide variety of sub- 
ject*. He had a mellow and pleasing tenor voice which ho had too 
little opportunity to use. Ho had not much time after his early 
youth for outdoor sports nor the money to spend on them, but he 
had ridden ns a young man and oocaeionally rode latex, though these 
instances were chiefly exploratory journeys in Egypt or Mesopo- 
tamia. He had a well-knit figure, a trifle under middle height, with 
the sloping shoulders and slightly bowed legs that often go with 
strong and active bodice. Hie abstemious diet and rrgular habito 
kept him in excellent health for the most part, but his long hours 
of work and the increasingly heavy load of responsibility that he 
carried, from time to time produced attacks of nerTouB indigestion. 
He was high-etrung, but 1U» nerves were under remarkable control. 
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Hie hair tamed white at on early age, and hia magnificent head 
was famous. Hia appearnnro changed little in the lass thirty years 
of hi* life. Hi* firm Jaw nad erect carriage bespoke the mar, of 
resolution and action, bat hia eye wa. the eye of a poet and 
philosopher. 

Few men in the world of scholarship, it seeraa to us, can have 
Used to see their dreams <x>mc true and their visions reach fulfil- 
ment to such an extent as did Breasted. From the time when he 
first visited the tomb® at K! ‘Amnraeh on hiB wadding journey and 
found that marauders had only lately sadly damaged the text of one 
of the beautiful sun-hymra which had formed the subject of his 
doctoral dissertation, he Lad felt meet keenly the nooeeaity of record- 
ing accurately the inscriptions of the known monuments of Egypt 
before they wore irrevocably mined by vandalism or exposure to the 
weather. Many wore altogether nupuhhsbnd and many others had 
been published inadequately or 60 long ago that the record had 
little value for modern scholarship. To learn the story of “the 
career of man ” the known records must be preserved for study and 
n«w records must be discovered. Breasted had long dreamed of an 
organisation which might play a large part in following out these 
aims, and immediately after the Great. War he succeeded in enlist- 
ing the active support of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. While a 
beginning was made on tbe great Assyrian dictionary nt Chicago, 
Breasted headed an expedition of reconnaissance to Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Syria, and Palestine in 1920. He then came borne and 
laid his plana. A corpus was to be made of one of the great classes 
of Egyptian religious literature — the Middle Kingdom CoHn Texts. 
The first great volume of this corpus was in the press when Breasted 
died. The inscriptions of the more important temples of Egypt 
were to be oopiod. Hires great volumes on those of Meilinet Haba 
had appeared; two on tho Earnalc inscriptions were in the press. 
A geological expedition hod surveyed tho remain! of prehistoric 
man in Egypt and published three volumi*. Another expedition 
was recording Old Kingdom tombs at SakkSreh. Another, with 
the collaboration of the Egypt Exploration Society of England, was 
doing a similar work at the great temple at Abydca. In Palwtina 
the huge mound of Megiddo had been excavated for several seasons 
and in the mountains of Anatolia a six-year dig at the mound of 
Alishar had been completed. Extensive excavation! had also taken 
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place or were in program at Khoreabad, Tell Asmar, and at Khafaje 
in % Ix£q, at Peracpolia in Ir&c. and at Cbatal Huyiik and el Judeydeh 
in North Syria. From them was passing a constant stream of in- 
formation in varying forma to the great new Oriental Institute 
building at Chicago where it constantly increased the materials 
gathered there for the study of ancient man. Breasted was the 
center of all this, as he had bean the planner of it all. 

In spite of his multifarious executive couocrn* Breasted did not 
abandon scholirlj work. In the period following the war he pre- 
pared ana brought out (1930) his cwo-volume critical edition of 
the famous papyrus of the New York Historical Society, The 
Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus. In these Utter years he received 
many honors: honorary doctorates from the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Oxford, and Princeton; honorary membership in foreign 
learned societies; the presidency of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and of our own Soolbtt. 

He had labored fruitfully and he saw the magnificent results of 
his labors, lie richly earned his reward*? and satisfactions. When 
death came he was mercifully and quickly struck down in the full- 
ness of his powers. He was a great scholar, a great American, a 
great and very human personality. 

His colleagues and fellow- members of the American Oriental 
Society will long fed keenly the loss of his inspiring and genial 
personality, while they will always take pride in his accomplish- 
ments and in the recognition of them both at borne and abroad. 
Much of his work must endure for many years with only those 
modifications and supplements required by the progress of our 
knowledge of the ancient Near East, while the foundation ho has 
laid for the study of the rise ox civilization should last it* long as 
mac continues to take an interest in hi3 beginnings. 

Ludlow Bull 
Ephraim A. Spwara 
Albert Tin Eyck Olmstrad 



for the Society. 
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W. F. AumioHr 
Tub Joans Hopkios UoimtenT 

Tm study of the ancient Near East stands on the frontier of 
humanistic weearoh, since it is perhaps the most difficult branch of 
learning to justify on obvious utilitarian grounds. Not only does it 
belong to a remote and now relatively unimportant part of the earth, 
but it appertains to n time which is called “ the past past” in the 
current jargon of a certain group of thinkers. It ia not strange 
that students of the Ancient Orient must often be asked to give 
reason for their faith in the value of their careen field of investi- 
gation. Nor is it remarkable that attacks on this field become more 
frequent as its absolute importance grows. In same places the 
unprecedented expansion of ancient oriental studies during the psst 
half-century has lod to their being given a somewhat factitious 
academic place, os in Germany before 1933, with the natural result 
that the representatives of other disciplines rebel against the ap- 
parent lack of proportion. 

The brilliant career of the late James Henry Breutod has now 
made America the focus of interest in the recovery of the Ancient 
Orient. With the rapid decline of attention to our studies in tbe 
German universities since 1933, America is in process of becoming 
the academic center of research in this field. Oar leading uni- 
versities have recognized its importance by establishing departments 
in which it receives attention. Our museums are fast leaving the 
Universities behind, with the notable exception of the University of 
Chicago. However, all this interest is somewhat artificial, since it 
rests too ox cl naively on the organising ability of a very few en- 
thusiastic scholar*, and not on a spontaneous scadcmic demand. 
It behooves as, accordingly, to inspect our defence®, in order that 
we may not be canght napping by an onslaught from an unexpected 
direction. We are always surrounded by real or potential foes who 
think that they can i®e oor modest income to balance some tiny 
deficit in thoir budgets. 

• PreiidentUI a«Ur*M. cMlve.rml *t the annusl mwtir* ol tho fioarerr, 
in Now Haven, April IS, 1635. 
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One of the mi»l nwot onslaughts on our position has bef.n made 
by the German dassical historian of the University of Leipzig, 
Heliauth Berve, known for two large work* in tho field of Greek 
and Hellenistic history.’ His attack, which is only a symptom of 
a wideapread attitude in Germany, appeared a little orer a year ago 
in Walter Goetz's Atthiv fiir Kuiturgwchichte. In this paper, 
entitled “ Znr KulturBwahiehte dee Alten Orients,” Berra describe* 
the present state of this research, as illustrated by the work of Keee, 
Goto, and Ghristemen, praises the brilliant synthesis produced by 
these scholars, and maintains tha*. with the appearance of their 
publications the field has been exhausted, so far as its uUlity for 
the general historian is concerned. “The Kvltvrguckichts dti 
Allan Orients is by no means superfluous or without significance. 
On the contrary, it is epochal in its importance, precisely because 
it stands at the end of the positivistic age, whose tremendous work 
it synthesizes in splendid fashion. ... It stands at the boundary 
(of the two ages) as a proud monument of German scholarly in- 
vestigation. . . 

Why does Berva declare that the field now censes to hare any 
value as a subject of academic research ? He writes : “ The science 
of the Ancient Orient k condemned to inactivity at the moment 
when the formulation of intellectual problems passes beyond the 
domain in which fads may be established by reason, in ao far aa 
it is concerned with peoples of another race, of another nature, 
which are, therefore, incomprehensible (to us) in the depths of their 
individuality. This science thus fails to measure up to the require- 
ments of tbs new standard of values, and consequently loses its 
right to exist. For the requirements of the new standard of Tain® 
have become inexorably real for the historical sciences, at least 
within the realm of German intellectual spirit ." 1 Again he says : 
“ Without a definite, universally binding evaluation. It is impossible 
to carry on productive invwtigafion. This is not only an irresistible 
deduction from our present cultural or political situation, which 
denies the right of existence to a science without (our) standard 
of values, but it is also an inner necessity of science itself, which iB 

‘Pm aiemderrrich au f frctOfognfMtehtr nrwuUape, 2 vol», 1 *t&\ 
OrimhUcKt GercMchle. 2 vol*. 1931-3. 

/tie SuItuwMc/sU, 21. 230. 

• Ibid., p. 2*9, below. 
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beginning to find it* way back to the instinctive judgment expressed 
by Txeitsckke in the beautiful words, f Man can only understand 
what he lore* V* 4 Berve then proceeds to assert that one cannot 
understand the exotic, uncanny life of the Ancient Orient, and that 
accordingly one cannot love it, Q. B. D, 

Tt ii not necessary for us to dwell ut length on the further dis- 
cussion of the subject by Berre. Aa might be expected, it pivot* 
on the dogma of tho Bastengedankc, and the author quotes with 
approval tho view* of Ludwig Ferdinand Clauiu, Die nordi&che 
Seele. For Anglo-Saxons, wham sober realism revolts against the 
metaphysical subtleties of racist psychology, and above all, for 
Americans, proud of the many racial and national strains which 
have gone into the formation of our synthetic people, it ia impossible 
to love these romantic unrealities, though ve may claim to under- 
stand them, just as we may try to comprehend quantum physics. 
But Berve has made it necessary for the Orientalist who would be 
an impartial thinker to teh* stock and to justify his labor to him- 
self, as well as to other*. 

First we ahall make a rapid survey of the progress achieved 
hitherto in the recovery of the Ancient Orient, in all spheres of 
investigation. Then we ahall compare the methods employed in our 
field with those used in other comparable fields. Thirdly, we shall 
frankly ask ourselves, What ia the utility of oui studies? Finally, 
we shall contrast the nihilism of a Berve with the buoyant optimism 
of a Breasted. 

A century ago almost nothing was known about the ancient 
Orient, outside of the information to be secured from the Bible and 
from a few fragmentary Greek sources. In 1836 Champollion'a 
posthumous grammar of Egyptian was just beginning to appear in 
print, thus closing the period of stagnation that aet in after the 
great decipherer’s death. Wilkinson was about to publish the first 
*wious attempt to gather tho rich pictorial material from Egyptian 
tombs nnd temple-walls together in & description of ancient Egyp- 
tian life. Hincks and Lepeius were just beginning tho reaearc hea 
which later transformed Egyptology into a respectable young 
science. Cuneiform studies were still in their swaddling clothes; 
Grotcf end's first essays at tho decipherment of Persian had been 
finally published, but were still regarded with skepticism by the 



'Ibid., p. 2Z7. 
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few who knew of them; Burnout's important treatise, in which 
sound philological method was first employed, was just about to 
appear. U othing whatever wa* yet known about Assyrian ; Gesr.niua 
and Rodiger had cot jet published the results of their studied in the 
Phoenician and South Arabian inscriptions ; hardly any other of the 
many scripts and lnnguugee cow known had even been discovered. 
The state of field and comparative archaeology was worse, since no 
one had even made a beginning in these dieciplinea, now of eo great 
importance. 

During the half-century from 1836 to 1886, the foundations of 
our knowledge of the Ancient Orient were solidly laid. Egyptology 
was developed by a remarkable little group of men, led by srholam 
of tho caliber of Lepsins and Brugsch, Birch and Goodwin, de 
Roug£ and Chabas. Dcpsius' colossal publication, Denkmdler aus 
Aegypten wad Nubian (1849-56) provided a mass of reliable monu- 
mental material for study, and Brugech’s Eieroglyphuck-damo- 
WBrterbueA (1867-8, 1880-8) gave an elaborate collection 
of words and meanings, which was not to he superseded for over 
half a century. But at the end of the period in question there was 
8t£l no clear idea of the grammatical structure of Egyptian, and the 
only grammar with anj claim to scientific method was Erman’s 
Ktudgyptieche Grommatik (1880). In 1860 Mariette began his 
long career a* excavator, but hi* undertakings were nearly always 
conducted in hia absence by natives, and never rose beyond tho 
category of archaeological treasure-hunt*, however great their value 
as pioneer work under difficult conditions may have been. It w&3 
not until the end of 1884 that Flinders Petrie began excavating at 
Naucrntw, whore lie laid the foundations of a new excavating tech- 
nique. In the field of Aasyrioiogy even more spectacular successes 
were achieved. The decipherment of Old Persian vaa completed 
with the publication of Eawlineon’e edition of the great Behistnn 
inscription in 1816. The Assyrian enigma proved harder to un- 
ravel, but yielded to the onslaught* of Hincks, llawlinson, and 
others, between 1816 and 1855. By the latter year general agree- 
ment wag reached by the cuneiformists, bnt it was over twenty 
years before all competent Scmitiata were convinced that cuneiform 
had been successfully deciphered. This failure to be convinced woe 
naturally due to the lack of strict philological method on the part 
of cuneiform scholars like George Smith and Jules Oppert. It was 
not until the German school of Awyriology was founded by Sehra- 
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der in 1373, and develops! by Friedrich Deli teach (1874 — ) and 
his pupils, especially Hasp! (1879 — ), Zimmern (1888 — ), and 
Jensen (1885—), that rigid linguistic and philological methods 
were employed. But at the end of our poriod there was atill no proper 
grammar or dictionary of Assyrian. Mesopotamian excavation, 
thanks co the deroted efforts of men like Botta, Lsyard, Place, end 
de Saritec, w«* definitely on a plane above that of Egyptian exca- 
ration, though still primitive when measured by present-day 
methods. The interpretation of Weat-Semitic inscriptions, bril- 
liantly inaugurated at the opening of our period by Gesenius, 
reached a high-water level with Schroder's Dio phinizitcht Spracht 
(1869), and continued to develop, thanks to the work of Renan, 
Clermont-Ganncau, and other*. The state of archaeological re- 
search remained exceedingly low in Syria and Palestine, however, 
though ClcrmouUGanceau and de VogtlS laid solid foundations, 
and though an invaluable archaeological survey was undertaken by 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund. In Asia Minor the Hit- 
tite inscriptions had bscn identified and portly collected (Sayce, 
1877—) ; Schiiemnnn (1870—) had begun ttreligraphloal exca- 
vation with his work at Troy. But neither scientific philology nor 
scientific archaeology, as we understand these discipline today, 
bad cane into the some yet, though both had already appeared on 
the horison. 

The post fifty years have been a period of increasingly intensive 
research, and of the most extraordinary expansion in our knowl- 
edge of the Ancient Orient, in every possible direction. Let u* 
first consider the advance made in the field of linguistics and 
philology, and then we may torn to examine the state of the 
new disciplines, systematic excavating technique and comps.rative 
archaeology. 

It was at the very outset of the latest period that a solid foun- 
dation for the knowledge of Egyptian and Aaadian (of which 
Assyrian is only a dialect) was laid by Braan, 8cthc, 8t*indorif, 
and Dclitasch. In the Egyptian field three grammatical work* of 
tiic highest importance were published : Ennan’a Die Spracht der 
Papyrus Fertcar (1869), AegyptitcAe Orammatik (1894), and 
Sethe’a great work, Dai agyptische Vtrbun (1899-1902). To- 
gether with SteindorB’s work on the Irws of Coptic vocalization, 
these works transformed the vogue conception of Egyptian gram- 
mar which had been charishcd by all scholars into u well-knit, 
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structure. Egyptologists like Neville, Renouf, and even Ma.-pero 
rejected most of the “Berlin grammar” to the end of their life; 
now, of course, there is not a single competent Egyptologist left 
who does not accept it fully. In 1897 Erman began to collect 
material for a complete Egyptian dictionary, which is dow in 
proceaa of publication (since 1925) ; since all words and mear.ing3 
are now available, in fire large volumes, the fact that publication 
of the references has hardly begun, is not so serious. Qunn 
(Studies in Egyptian Syntax, 1023) and Gardiner ( Egyptian 
Grammar, 1927) have programed notably beyond the stage reached 
by Erman and Sethe, while Krman himself, in his NnJigyptiich « 
Grammatii (second edition, entirely rewritten, 1933) has brought 
the important language of the New Empire into linguistic shelter. 
Bren the vexed problem of vocalization, particularly difficult in a 
script where only consonants are written oe a rule, io now being 
solved (Sethe, Albright, 1923 — ). We eland just, before a period 
of remarkable activity in the field of comparative Hamito-Semitic 
research, which will undoubtedly contribute much to our under- 
standing of tbs evolution of the Egyptian language, as well as of 
the relations between Egypt and Asia. 

In the cuneiform field wc can chronicle equal progress. De- 
litssch’s three books, Assyruohee l Vdrterbuch (1867— ), Assyritche 
Qrammatit (I860), and A«yri»cAa» EanivdrUrbucfi (1807), 
bused mainly on hi* own and Haapt’s work, have proved to be an 
oven more solid foundation for Aocadian than Erman’s were for 
Egyptian, owing again to the disadvantage at which the latter was 
placed by the ateence of vocalization in Egyptian. The field baa 
grown more and more complex, because of the constantly increas- 
ing mass Of published cuneiform inscriptions from every historical 
period nnd from every country in Western Asia. Thanks especially 
to the efforts of Zimmern, Ungnad, Landsberger, and Lewy, to- 
gether with their pupils, especially von Soden, our knowledge of 
Accadian is now remarkably exact, and a relatively complete his- 
torical grammar can be written m which the phonetic, morpho- 
logical, and syntactic peculiarities of Babylonian and Assyrian ran 
be traced for about 2500 and 1500 years, respectively, while much 
can be said about local dialects. Owing to the progress of com- 
parative Semitic grammar in the hands of Barth, Brockelmann, 
■nd many Olivers, it is possible to trace the evolution of Accadian 
through a period of perhaps four millennia. The lexicographical 
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studies of Meissner, Landsfcerger, B«o!d, and others have vastly 
onriched Accadian lexicography, while the work on the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary, under the direction of Poobcl, will before 
long provide an invaluable tool for research in thi* field. It is 
surprising how few passages in Accadian literature still defy inter- 
pretation. Owing to the wealth of material available, the proepect 
of rapid progress in clearing away the remaining obscurities and 
uncertainties i* much brighter in Acxadian than in Egyptian. 

When we turn to the remaining scripts and languages of the 
ancient Near Euet, it is imponlblo not to be surprised by the unin- 
terrupted discovery of new acripta ea well as new languages. The 
day of diminishing returns has not dawned; every year ot two 
seems to yield at least one new script, and the number of new 
languages and dialects increase by goomotrie progression. Hit- 
tile cuneiform has been deciphered, and Hittito may now bo read 
better than Arcadian waa fifty years ago. Thanto to Hrorny 
(1915—), Forrer, Friedrich, Gitsc, Sommer, Sturtcrant, and 
others, our knowledge of Hittito grammar end lexioography is as 
wildly established as that of Accadian then was, though perhaps not 
to complete. But with the publication of the Bogazkby texts, nu- 
merous othar tongues have become aocemiblo to the investigator, 
including Luwian and Hurrian. The latter has become parfacc- 
larlj important, owing to the decipherment of the Ugnrit alphabet, 
in which a number of Hurrian texts are found, and to the publi- 
cation of the tablets from the Klrkfilc region, which are full of 
Human names and words. The Hurrian field is now being opened 
up rapidly, owing to the work of iiessersebraidt, Bork, Hngnnd, 
Forrer, Tkureau-Dangin, Friedrich, and Spciser, to mention the 
men who have worked most effectively hero. Its potential import- 
ance is very great- Closely related to Hittite and Luwian is the 
tongue of the Hiltite hieroglyphic texts, which long defied de- 
cipherment, bat has recently been attacked with marked success 
by Meriggi (1928 — ), Foner, Gelb, Bowert, and HroxnJ. How- 
ever, a great deal remains to be done before convincing translations 
can be offered. Wc have no room here to speak of the progress 
made in the atady of Lycian, Lydian, Vaanic, etc., in which do- 
mains Friedrich is easily the ablest of the men now *t work. Nor 
can we speak of Elamite in detail, but it must be oboerved that 
the discovery nt Pcraopolis of many thousands of documents writ- 
ten in Neo-S Hsian will provide a mine of material for future in- 
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vestigstors. Among t he moat active investigator* in this field in 
recent years we may mention Hfiling and now Poebel. 

The most interesting and difficult of all the languages written 
in cuneiform is undoubtedly Sumerian, a tongue which was already 
dead before 2000 n. c., though it was cultivated in Babylonian 
priestly circles down to the Christian era and perhaps eren beyond. 
For decades there were able scholars who denied its existence a 
real speech, maintaining that it was an artificial creation of the 
priests. It 20 now & generation since any competent student has 
held this view, whjch seems absurd in the light of our prwent 
knowledge. Thanks especially to the work of Thuroau-Dangm, 
Langdon, Delitssch, Dcimel, and Poebel, whose Sumeriscfcs Gram- 
iW\b (1923) was epoch-making, we now poises* a Tery good 
knowledge of Sumerian.* In Delitxsch’s SumtrischM Gloszar and 
Darnel's Bumerischu Lezikon we possess useful dictionaries, 
thongh the number of workers in this field is too small for rapid 
progress. However, the importance of Sumerian is undoubtedly 
growing steadily, and new woxkera are certain to be attracted to 
so interesting and productive a field. 

If wc turn to the Semitic alphabetic script* and she inscrip- 
tic na written in them, we shall also note unprecedented progress. 
Firat came the discoveries of very early Canaanite (Hebrew) and 
Aramaic inscriptions at Sham’ol (Zinjirli) in northern Syria 
(1&&8 — ). In 1923 the diacovery of the sarcophagus of AWrikm, 
king of Byhlus, carried the antiquity of the Phoenician alphabet 
hack to the twelfth or thirteenth century b. c., and nearly every 
year timet then has witnessed the finding of additional evidenos 
for the antiquity of the alphabet. Gardiner's partial decipherment 
(1917) of the Proto-Sinaitic inscription*, found first by Petrie in 
1906, was followed by the discovery of more inscriptions and by 
numerous attempt* at decipherment (Cowley, Eider, Grimme, 
Sprcngiing, Butin, Albright, etc.), none of which is entirely con- 
vincing. The meat important work in this field is that of Butin- 
Meanwhile several finds in Palestine hare almost closed the gap 
between thcaa text* and the oldest one* of Phoenicia,* so that the 
effective interpretation of the former teems to be only a matter of 
a few years, at most. The Phoenician alphabet in thus carried 
back at least a tho usand years before the date of the Mwha Stone. 

• Cf. #uJ UU% Am. 8ck. Or. fc*.. No. fi8. l.D 28*9: NftMnflf 
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However, the most recent discoveries have eomplicntod the prob- 
lom of scripts in Syria- Pales tine by disclosing the existence of at 
least four other systems of writing: the cuneiform alphabet, the 
syllabic script of Byblus,* a new alphabctiform script from the 
same place, 7 and a linear script from Moob* 

The decipherment of tins cuneiform alphabetic texts merits a 
special paragraph, because of its exceptional importance. Dis- 
covered alto cut entirely a: Dgsrit (Rfis esh-Shanirah and Mioet 
rl-Bridfl) on the coast of northern Syria, sinco 1929, by Schaeffer 
and Chenet, they were deciphered by 1L Bauer and Dhorme, and 
have been published by Yiiolleaud and Dhorma. The moat im- 
portant work in the interpretation of these documents has been 
accomplished by the above-mentioned scholars and Friedrich, Gins- 
berg, etc. Since they prove to be in a northern dialect of Canaenite, 
and to bs clcacly related to the Phoenician mythological literature 
described by Philo Byblins, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
we have here part of the long-loot Phoenician literature of the 
second millennium n. C. 

Daring the past fifty years very great progress has also bean 
made in collecting and interpreting the South-Arabian imcrip- 
tions, as well as the graiti in derived alphabets found in North 
Arabia, and generally called Lihyanic, Thamudic, and Safaitic. 

• See provisionally 0,(4., No. 60, 4-6. Hit* script below to tho lat. 

third millennium. 

' See Duaand, UUongeo Xoipro, VoL I, pp. 647-71. 

•8eo HrnaCild and Vircent. Ream* BiSKyw, 1932, p. «2S and pi. XI. 
Tht WTiUr believe* that lie ineeriplioo ii much older than the relief, 
perhaps belonging to tio latlsr part ot the third millennium. In favor o! 
tils rather revolution! ry datirg aru the following facte. First, the i«.irip- 
lion Is carved uK>r» lightly, and ha» teen weathered far mot* Uian tli* r»!Ur. 
Sotond. the relief is In a rectangular ipare which was lowered considerably 
in order to reoeivs it, U>e rninc .1 fcgurea bciig still materially kiwar than 
the original Bat surface ot tho stone. Third, tb» horlrontal line below the 
fourth ltna of text, originally separating it from a no longer existing fifth 
Una, stands In no rect^nixablo iclatiOEshlp to the upper edge of the de 
pressed space employed lor the rsiitf. Fourth, ths form of the etcla 
resemble! that of th« Nar»m-Sin atalae from the middle of tho third 
millennium mveh iroro closely than it does any stela of ths second millen- 
nium yet known. . itth, the script itself is not at all like any known Inter 
script,’ but may easily be a variant of th* syllabic script of Byblus. Sixth, 
BBlO'sh, like many other large nil** in this region, was occupied in the 
last third of the third millennium; ef. Glueolc. Annual Am. Boh. Or. Hoe., 
14. 66. 
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At the beginning of the period the number of available text* ws* 
greatly increased by the exploration* of Glaser, and in tlio past 
feu- years there has been a new iudux of material, together with 
the first excavation*. To liat all the scholars who have contributed 
materially to the interpretation of three inscriptions would be 
tedious : we may single out Rhoil (Arana!™ a* by far the meet im- 
portant recent investigator in this field. 

Modern archaeological technique is almost entirely the product 
of the pas*, half-ccntury, and the rapidly developing field of com- 
parative archaeology was in its infancy less than a generation ago. 
The pioneer work between 1842 end 1880 consisted almost exclu- 
sively of un supervised digging by natives, whore work was occa- 
sionally visited by the archaeologist, in charge. Perliap* the worst 
sinner* in this respect were Marietta Pasha in Egypt and Hor- 
muxd Baa&arn in Mesopotamia ; the work of Botts and Layard, but 
especially of Place, was on a somewhat higher level. Beet of the 
undertakings in this field at that time were the little-known exca- 
vations (1B49 — ) of the English geologist, Loftus, who excelled in 
accuracy, in understanding of the posiibilities of stratigraphy, and 
in attention to unaxcitim? derail 

In 1870 a new era dawned in 3 eld archaeology — strangely enough 
as the result of ths work of a dilettante banker, Heinrich Schlio- 
munn, at Hiisarlik, generally believed to be the site or Homeric 
Troy. Here for the first time t we* recognized that a town-site 
might contain the accumulation of many aucOMive periods of 
occupation, separated by more or leas complete destruction*. This 
discovery, which seems ao obvious today, was long opposed by 
archaeologists of standing. However, Schliemann’s method re- 
mained primitive and rather ruthless until Dorpfeld joined hiB 
»t*IT in 1882 and crested the technique of digging mounds. Dbrp- 
feld’s outstanding achievement lay in the emphasis he placed on 
accurate planning and levelling of constructional remains, with 
careful analysis of details. 

The next major contribution was mode by Flindera Petrie in 
Egypt (1880—). Pcs' eased of uncommon originality and inde- 
pendence of approach, he soon disco vend that such unimportant 
remains as broken pottrry might be used to advantage for chrono- 
logical pnrposw. The turning-point ceme at Naucrati* in 1885, 
where Greek painted pottery provided the point of departure. At 
Tell el-Haai in Palestine, five year* later, he excavated strati- 
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graphically in the second mound to be attacked in this fashion, 
Troy being the first; in his publication the following year he in- 
cluded numerous plates made up exclusively 0 f drawings of pot- 
sherds. Contemporary archaeologists jeered, but Petrie was abso- 
lutely right, and no archaeologist who ia worthy of the name today 
fails to derote careful attention to broken fragments of unpainted 
pottery, which haTe become the lypa-fcasila of the excavator. In 
1901 Petrie capped bis previous ceramic research by publishing in 
Diospolis Porta his brilliant discovery of sequence-dating. 

The method of excavating, analysing, and recording stratified 
constructional remains and fortifications, first introduced by Ddrp- 
feld, was applied by his contemporary, Koldewey, who began dig- 
ging at Asms in the same year that the former began at Troy, 
then continued at Zinjirli in Syris, and finally undertook his life- 
work at Babylon (1899—). Koldewey and hie able pupils, Andrae, 
Jordan, Noldeke, and others, have established the bighwt standards 
yet attained for architect*' i.rcnrsl.ioni in stratified si um; Koldewey 
himself was inclined to neglect artifacts, but his pupils have uti- 
lized them fully, as may be seen from the reports on the excava- 
tions of Assur and Warka (Erech). The architectural publica- 
tions of the Koldewey school are by fir the best which have yet 
appeared. The methods of Uorpfeld and Koldrwey hove been 
brilliantly applied in Egypt by Borchardt and Hdlschor. 

In 1900 Rvinner began his excavations ia Egypt, and soon de- 
veloped a new technique, which gradually superseded all others. 
Reisner was strongly influenced both by Borchardt and by Petrie, 
from whcee rapective schools he drew the best that they could 
supply. With characteristic thoroughness, he introduced American 
filing and recording methods, with a vastly increased use of pho- 
tography. No excavator anywhere in the world has equalled the 
care in digging and the completeness in recording exhibited by 
Boisnor in Ms best work, ea in the tomb of Queen Hetep-hares. In 
his archaeological work it may be said that no phase is neglwted, 
whether the technique of field-work, the recording of details, or 
the treatment of surveying, architecture, photography, and draw- 
ing. Of course, all this vastly increased tho raist of excavation, 
especially in dealing with major sites. Followed closely by his 
pupils, Fisher, Winlock, and other*, Beianer has created the moet 
important contemporary school of excaratora. His methods have 
been copied by British archaeologists, notably by Woolley, Frank- 
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fort (who** (Tuning was almost wholly English), Garatang, Guy, 
Row*, Starkey, and have powerfully influenced German and French 
excavator*. 

The high-water mark in field archaeology has been attained dar- 
ing the past ten years by the expeditions of the Oriental Institute, 
which has drawn thu beat available talent from every source. In 
the excavation of mound* Fishor, Frankfort, and their pupils have 
shown how much historical material may be recovered by digging 
relatively wide areas, recording everything, aod interpreting the 
results by the most up-to-date methods of comparativa archaeology. 
In recording inscriptions and reliefs Nelson and his aaiistunt* have 
raised a new standard of mechanical accuracy, artistic excellence, 
and sound interpretation. Hdlscher's architectural work repre- 
sents the culmination of the progress so far achieved by the Ger- 
man school. We may rest aaiured that, in coming years, archaeo- 
logical method will become more and more refined, so that the 
amount excavated with a given stun of money will progressively 
dwindle, and -die results obtained in a given area or volume will 
steadily increase. The importance of chemical, geological, and 
biological methods, such as pollen analysis and dendrochronology, 
is certain to become greater as time goes on. 

Comparative archaeology is a relatively new discipline, which 
arose first in the study of prehistoric European materials, during 
the Beeond half of the nineteenth century, as well as more or less 
contemporaneously in the study of painted Greek vases. It was 
not until the last docado of the century that the comparative study 
of pottery reached a plane, thanks to the work of men like Furt- 
wangler and Pottier, where it could claim independent historical 
value. With the general acceptance of Petrie’s new point of view, 
thi* discipline hue continued to develop until it is now a most 
effective instrument in the hand* of a Frankfort. The compara- 
tive treatment of architecture in the Ancient Orient lias also 
reached a very high standard in the work of Andrae, Watzinger, 
and Engelbach. 8iDce 1919 the study of ancient art has been 
revolutionised by the brilliant book of H. Schafer, Von der agyp- 
tischtn Kunst) the beet work in the field of comparative oriental 
art is being done by scholar* like Moortgat. Most investigation 
In this field is still of unequal value, and the methodology is 
decidedly heterogeneous. So long ns men of the caliber of Herz- 
feld and Moortgat (with whom the writer agrees) can differ by 
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a millennium and a half with regard to the date of the Tell 
Jfolil orthosUU*, it U obvious that wc are in some respect* still 
i n the kindergarten. However, material improvement here can 
only be expected from additional stratigraphic evidence; in other 
words, the further development of comparative archaeology ia con- 
tingent on the further extension of the methods employed by the 
Rcisncr school of field archaeology. 

That vc have now reached a point in our knowledge of the 
Ancient Orient where successful handbooks ind synthea^i may be 
made, ha3 been emphasized by Berve, though we do not agree that 
this point marks the end of productive investigation— quite the 
contrary l Egyptian culture is adequately and authoritatively por- 
trayed by Eruian, Ranke, and Kexs; McnojxrtatDian cirilixation 
receives the aame treatment in MeiaantPa remarkably complete 
work; Afria Minor has been given similar consideration by Gbtze; 
Watzinger and Nielsen have prepared handbooks of Palestinian 
and Arabian culture. The BtalUzikon der VorgeschicAtc and the 
Reallesikon dcr Atsyriologie ora examples of efforts to fill the 
increasing need for cyclopaedic treatment of the Ancient Oriental 
data, a nood uell provided for in the classical field by Pauly- 
Wittowa, Daremberg-Saglio, etc. 

Comparisons are often invidious, but they are always instructive 
if aocmately and clearly made. The student of the Ancient Orient 
may properly oak whether be is abreast of investigator* in other 
similar fields of research, comparing each separata phase with 
analogous phase* elsewhere. We may safely expect that the general 
result of such comparisons will be satisfactory, but that there will 
be departments of investigation in which the Orientalist has either 
not caught up with scholars in other fields, or has fallen behind 
them. When wc take the relative paucity of workers in our field 
into account, this expectation seems only reasonable. 

In the department of linguistic study a comparison will yield 
very unequal results. The OrienUlUt is undoubtedly more at home 
in the technique of decipherment, and if, therefore, more likely to 
be successful in problems of this nature. The methods used by 
grammarians and lexicographers are tho same, and considering 
tho relative difficulty of our material, our result* are as good. In 
fact, the classical scholar is perhaps more likely to accept mean- 
ings and principles on authority. On the other hand, the tempta- 
tion to be cavalier m the treatment of grammatical obscurities u 
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undoubtedly greater in tie interpretation of imperfectly under- 
stood texts, and is characteristic of many contemporary students in 
our field. Comparative linguistic science has been more honored 
in ihe breach than in tho observance, as pointed out last year by 
Professor Kent, but it must be emphasized that the situation in 
the Semitic Sold is not nearly so serious ns he indicated, since Ills 
illustrations were meetly drawn from the work of scholars recog- 
nized as linguistically incompetent in nearly all Orientalistic cir- 
cles. While it is quite true that analytical and interpretative 
philological research of the him! now familiar in the classical, 
modern European, end biblical fields has hardly been begun by 
Egyptologists and Aasyriologiata, it is also true that the gain from 
this negative orientation of research has been much greater than 
the low: find, because its necasarily subjective character would 
injure the reputation of our studies; secondly, because oar field 
would be cluttered with unfounded hypotheses before it was com- 
pletely ready for cultivation. However, Grapow and Pieper hiree 
begun to study Egyptian stylistic and literary phenomena, while 
Schott has commenced the historical arrangement of Arcadian 
literary text* by statistical observation of their stylistic usages. 

It is not noceesary to repeat what we have said about the his- 
torical relation between archaeological research in northern Medi- 
terranean regiona and in the Near Rant. Prom its very nature, 
archaeological technique is not bound by sharp limits, and tech- 
nique may be transferred from one region to another with relative 
ease. On the whole, European archaeology owes more to Near 
Eastern studies than the reverse. The precise and painstaking 
attention to detail that characterises the best Scandinavian archae- 
ology, for example, is no greater than that shown by Rcisner and 
Woolley in digging royal tombs. Of course, the boat North- Euro- 
pean and American archaeological work can hold up a standard 
of meticulous care in dealing with unexciting houses and area* 
which Orientalists have seldom reached. Climatic and other causes 
also make it difficult for the members of a staff to do much of 
tho actual digging themselves. It is instructive to note that 
Kjncr’a efforts to transplant Danish methods to Palestine in 1936, 
1&89, and 1931 did not yield tho expected results; his work was 
very good, but did not yield any new technical method. In com- 
parative archaeology wc are witnessing a remarkable fusion of 
fields, especially in the hands of Childe, Frankfort, V. Muller, 
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Matt, and otiiew, following in the footstep* of Ponlsen aad von 
Btwing. 

We have pofeed rapidly otot the principal fields of Ancient 
Oriental research, and have appraised their present state in the 
light of their history and of condition* in parallel Adda. Shall 
we set oumd/na the task of estimating ths extent to which we can 
penetrate into the heart of the Ancient Orient and ©An understand 
it oi we would understand a more modern civilization ? Berra's 
uiud of such terms ns "exotic” and "strange” at one© removes 
us from the domain of solid anthropol epical investigation to that 
of romanticism. His oompar.son of the relation between ancient 
Egyptian culture and modern European with the con trust between 
the Egyptian landscape and the European (German?) is singu- 
larly illogical. To Americans, vhcee country includes geographical 
regions as diver*© from one another as the forests of Maine, the 
praixise of Nebraska, the jungle* of central Florida, and the torrid 
deserts of Arizona, such a comparison belongs in the realm of the 
unreal. The writer, who has lived for twelve years of his life in 
Chile, for sixteen years in different parts of the United States, 
and for most of the past sixteen years in Palestine, finds the Nile 
Valley, with which he is familiar, far more homelike than antral 
and eastern Germany, where he has spent three days. 

Since there is no direct objective criterion by which we may 
measure the extent of our penetration into the ultimate nature 
(whatever that obscure term may mean) of any psychological 
organism, whether individual or social, wc must find indirect 
means of estimating our knowledge, A brief consideration of the 
pos&ibilititg and limitations with which ve are faced in dealing 
with any cultural phenomena of a psychological nature, may be 
oi decisive importance to us at this stage of our inquiry. There 
is un apparently impassible barrier set up before the investigator 
who wishes to understand the complex underlying psychology of 
any human organism. The intelligent biographer has long since 
recognized that he cannot pierce the veil of personality, with its 
infinite complexity and the intricate play of combinatory factore 
under the visible surface. It is a commonplace that a man's wife 
or intimate friend* often understand him much hotter than he 
doe* himadf; yet doee friend3 will differ radically in their eiii- 
mate of a man's personality, and the gulf between Plato's and 
Xenophon's description of SocraUs may be paralleled innumerable 
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times in later literature. The biographical school to which 
Stracbey, Maurois, Nlcdaon, and Ludwig belong, has tried to solve 
the enigma of personality by psychological methods, but this aim- 
ply introduce* a new group of unknown factors into an already 
complex situation, since the measure of correctness found in the 
widely diverging systems of Freud, Adler, Jung, Wertheimer, etc., 
cannot be objectively calculated. Maurois frankly admit* that the 
rflle of the biographer i* like that of the portrait painter, to repro- 
duce the subject aa he see a it, with accurate delineation of facta, 
with each psychological insight as he can obtain by analysis aided 
by flaslic* of intuition, and with constant attention to artistic com- 
pleteness of the resulting picture. 

Nor are we situated much more favorably when we deal with 
cultural or eocial groups, since the difficulty of estimating con- 
cealed psychological factors in the individual is replaced by tbc 
equal one of combining the innumerable element* and tendencies 
of any culture into a picture which is fair to most of the data. 
The same is true when we try to evaluate historical movement* 
and to control the hidden causes of cultural mutations. Robin- 
eon’s " new history ” of a few years back was really the same type 
of critical historiography that hia predecearors had developed in 
the nineteenth century, colored by a new dogmatism, born of a 
melioristic enthusiasm. Modem historical methods have revolu- 
tionized the writing of history, because they ham given u* new 
ways in which to gather, sift, and interpret facta, and because 
they have placed constant emphasis on the importance of accu- 
racy, impartiality, and caution, but they have not advanced our 
objective grasp of causes at all. The importance of the philosophy 
of history is very great — never perhaps greater — but ita value con- 
sists in widening our horizon and in giving us a dearer under- 
standing of genetic relationship*, not In enlarging our store of 
factual data. The aame ia true, mu to (is mutandis, of the philoso- 
phy of science, in which interest baa grown so steadily of late. 

It is, therefore, true that we cannot fully understand any cul- 
ture or any historical field. The more we love it, in fact, the more 
prejudiced we loro me and the lew able to boo it in proper per- 
spective. Even facta are distorted when we see them through a 
diffracting medium. Treitachke’s dictum, cited above, is thus in 
part directly oppoeed to the facts. It is net an accident that the 
two most remarkable pictures of American culture, from different 
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sports, which we peases*, come from the British statesman Bryce, 
and the French journalist Siegfried- Both saw America with 
interested, but critical ayea. All that prevented Eduard Meyer's 
u-ar-time description of America from being equally good is prob- 
ably the hostile, and consequently unfavorably prejudiced, attitude 
which war psychology imposed ujxm hi* otherwise remarkably fair 
judgment. In ether words, the soundest judgments come, not 
from the blind loTer of country and culture, but from the sympa- 
thetic, yet dispassionate foreign observer. An Erman or a Breasted 
can understand ancient Egypt better than a Pharaoh or a learned 
scribe, even though- the modern interpreter may lack many details 
needed to present a complete picture. The main difference be- 
tween our comprehension of ancient and of modern culture ia 
that our knowledge of the former ia more fragmentary than our 
knowledge of the latter. In all fundamental respects there ia 
little difference. 

The doubter may ask with Barra: Bat what of the strange 
Ancient Oriental world or worlds of ideas and religion? Our 
reply will lie identical: There is no fundamental psychological 
difference. The religions of Egyptians, Mesopotamians, prephilo- 
sophical or illiterate Greeks, and of pagan Germans were closely 
parallel in their conceptual imagery and in the tendencies which 
they exhibited. The far-reaching studies of Bertholet on Dynantis- 
~nui, on Oottenpaltung un d QiUervrreinyjnng apply with equal 
cogency to all. As we shall see below, there ia do road from primi- 
tive and savage thought to Europe which does not pass directly 
through the Andent Orient, It is likely that we have a clearer 
idea of the (" ka ") than the andent Egyptian poasnwed, and 
that the term ifrHbu moans as much to us, in overy conceptually 
significant sense, as It did to the Babylonian; if wo exaggerate, 
it is simply becauso our material is not yet as complete as it will 
become. Of course, these terms connoted many more concrete asso- 
ciations to the men of the Ancient Orient, but the genetic and 
comparative data which clarify our understanding of them were 
denied to the latter. 

There is another, highly important, side to the question of the 
extent of our knowledge, a aide which Berve has correctly empha- 
sized, the Wcri-I ordering. Knowledge is not only uselsas, we can 
not even obtain full possession of it unless it can somehow be 
made serviceable, unices it prove* fruitful. This certainly dooe 
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not mean that knowledge must be exposed for tile in the market- 
place at the earliest opportunity; it doe* not mean that Egyptian 
medicine may supplant modern practices, nor that a knowledge 
of Assyrian may mysteriously bring its possessor nearer to the 
fountain-head of theosophic wisdom. In ether words, it does not 
mean that knowledge should be utilitarian in the ehort-eightod 
meaning which this term generally has. But racist roman tic^m 
and instrumental pragmatism agree that knowledge must some- 
how be made useful if it is worth cultivation, and oven if it merits 
the designation “knowledge.” Our final task will thus be to 
point out some ways in which our knowledge of the Ancient Orient 
can be useful. 

Our knowledge of the Ancient Orient is so many-sided that one 
is at a loss which elements to atrcaa Its most obvious importance 
lies in the field of history. Every archaeological and philological 
discovery made in the Ancient Orient has contributed aoroething 
to show the continuity and essential solidarity of Western culture, 
beginning in the eastern Mediterranean basin, including Mesopo- 
tamia, and shifting to Europe. The recovery of the Ancient 
Orient has doubled the span of human history as recorded in con- 
temporary written document* ; it has nearly trebled the duration 
of archaoologically recorded wdentary society, In thus extending 
the chronological scope of W^tern, European history, it ha* given 
us a vutly enlarged perspective in studying all phases of history, 
from material culture to the history of religion. The light cast 
by this new knowledge on the development of the religious insti- 
tutions which preceded and partly inspired our own, is alone worth 
all tho effdt put into the Ancient Oriental field. Some idea of 
the increasing influence exerted by the latter on philosopher* of 
history may be obtained from a survey of the widespread reper- 
cussions of Petrie’s theory of cycles of civilization, as recently 
sketched by Crawford. Spengleris grandiose but oracular synthesis 
will be followed by many others. 

It would be easy to give innumerable illustrations of specific 
gains in various branches of the disciplines which deal with man. 
The futility of attempting to separate man’s paat from hia present 
seldom needs to be emphasized in the Old World, all too conscious 
of the impracticability of weeping from the past, but in the New 
World it has not been clearly recognized except by a limited num- 
ber of scholars and thinkers. In fact, there ia a certain school of 
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thought, centered in Chicago, which speaks of the “ pact past 
sj though there were any fundamental dilteenos between a pant 
that is partly accessible through direct oral testimony, and a past 
that is only accessible through the written record of oral wit- 
! We need not follow Jung and believe that man’s subcon- 
scious mind transmits countless impulses inherited from tbo past 
and translatable into symbolic form, but the fact remains that our 
modern culture may be traced back to an even greater number of 
sources, partly in barbarian Eurasia, but at least a* often in the 
Ancient Orient. Since our thinking remains conditioned by cul- 
tural forma, we are just as much children of the past ns though 
wn actually inherited ancestral motive* and symbols of thought. 

Contemporary scientific thought is coming more and more to 
see the importance of studying any organism which is the result 
of an evolutionary process in the light of that process — in other 
words, genetically or historically. This is true of biological or- 
ganisms, it is true of any system of thought, and it is just as true 
of any edcncc. Modern sociology is unintelligible to U>e philoso- 
pher without a rather intimate knowledge of its history— a much 
longer one than many contemporary sociologist* believe- In the 
history of a given type of social organization, or a given system 
of law or religion, it will be impossible in future to overlook the 
wealth of data available as the result of our work. The history 
of kw, economics, and political science has a vast mine of mate- 
rial in the legal codes, business documents, contracU, and treaties 
which have been deciphered and interpreted by AsayrioioginU and 
jurists. We venture to predict that the observations of Xoeehaker 
with regard to the relation between ancient customary law and 
logoi formulation, or of AH with reference to the distinction be- 
tween casuistic and apodictic law, will before long be recognized 
as fundamental by all historians and philosophers of jurisprudence, 
just as the observations of Schafer have revolutionized our under- 
standing of the nature and development of art. 

The value of the Ancient Orient for the student of cultural 
anthropology has not yet been adequately recognized, either by 
anthropologists or by specialists in the Ancient Orient. In a sense 
our branch of investigation is really a part of cultural anthro- 
pology, since the Ancient Orientals were in many respect* in tha 
same intellectual stage of eTdution us the more advanced peoples 
with which the anthropologist has been concerned, e. g., the Mayas. 
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The anthropologist is faced with many problems of a general type 
vhich he cannot solve with the data now at hi* disposal, an, for 
example, tbc question of the relative or absolute age of the belief 
in a supreme god of abstract nature, the age and source of certain 
myths, or of ijierific cultural elements. The old question of dif- 
fusion versus the principle of VMktrgedanfan, the problem of the 
primary or secondary character of “ totemiatdo * phenomena, and 
many similar onea, demand solution. Since our written sources 
for nearly all savage cultures do not antedate the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and seldom, in fact, precede the nineteenth, it is obviously 
of the very greatest importance to have authentic material of the 
some lend going back five thousand JW1. Further discoveries 
and fresh decipherment will never yield any remotely comparable 
material in Indio, China, and Central America, where the teita 
are cither recent, aa in Middle America (since the Christian era), 
or brief and formulaic, as in all three regions, whose earliest epi- 
graphic records are tautalizingly teree. 

In one little appreciated respect our new knowledge of the An- 
cient Orient will perhaps be of fundamental significance in the 
future, and her? it muy even help to save our seriously threatened 
scientific civilization. We have no historical justification for con- 
sidering our hoisted scientific progress as permanent; it stagnated 
and finally became completely inert leas than two thousand year* 
ago why not again? Unhappily it seems impossible for man 
to advance steadily in any direction for more than a relatively 
short time. During the past throe centuries the unprecedented 
development of science has actually been n surface phenomenon; 
the hosts of magic and nco-gnc*ticinra have been far more nu- 
merous, and have repeatedly gained the upper hand. So far from 
the situation being more favorable today, precisely the opponite i* 
true. Even in Germany, the intellectual leader of the world fer 
a century, the movement toward irrationalism has been gaining 
momentum for two decades. Ten years ago the Astxologische 
Geeellschaft was larger than any half-dozen scientific societies to- 
gether and its list of publications was more improfsivc than theirt. 
In finnan's instructive autobiography he speaks with feeling of 
tii« growth of irrational ideologies and the unmistakable eclipse 
of inductive science. The ap*ed with which such forma of Andent 
Oriental magic, thinly disguised, as spiritism, dairvoyarce, and 
rhabdomancr (dowsing) arc sweeping over the world under oar 
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very ey « is absolutely terrifying. Dowsing is now Hied all over 
Europe (there id a flourishing British Society of Dowaera) for 
detecting sources of water and minerals ami metals of all kind*, 
as well aa for plotting archaeological remains 1 At the Sorbonne 
and in British Columbia there has been within the past two or 
three years official recognition of tbo principle of dowsing over 
large-scale maps, instead of passing the willow wand over the 
actual terrain- It is increasingly hard to End people who do not 
believe in some form of spiritism, clairvoyance, astrology, or rhab- 
dcmancy. When an Assyrioiogiat like Alfred Jeremies becomes an 
admirer of Hermann Wirth, and when other forms of theosophy 
and of anlhroposophy arc accepted by numerous asholara and men 
of sttenoe, it is dear that nro-gnosticism is in oar very midst 
And most of these pseudo -science* and pseudo-disciplines have their 
root in the Ancient Orient; some of them, such as astrology, can 
be triced directly back to Babylonian sources, and the successive 
stages of their evolution and transmission can already bo mapped 
with considerable detail. It would be strange if the Assyriojogist 
were yet to come to the defense of the serious astronomer ! 

In comparison with the value of Ancient Oriental studies for 
the anthropologic*!, sociological, and historical sciences, their im- 
portance for the natural sdenoea and technology is insignificant. 
And yet it is greater than we may think. We shall not apeak of 
accidental finds, such as Gluecte discovery of iron in the ‘Arabah 
of Palestine, or of the numerous by-products of an archaeologist's 
activity, since they do not spring from the science of the Ancient 
Orient. It is, however, quite germane hi apeak of the in crewing 
cooperation between archaeologists and philologists, on the one 
hand, and geologists, geographers, botanists, zoologists, dimatolo- 
gM«, etc., on the other. The daring of reosnt geological and geo- 
graphical movement* or events U often in the hand of the archae- 
ologist. The Ancient Orientalist has thrown light on the date of 
many geological protases, such as the movement of the north shore 
of the Persian Gulf or the date at which the Euphrates and Tigris 
changed their oourcee. The difficult problem of climatic cycles is 
almost entirely dependent on archaeological aDd documentary data, 
as was well illustrated by oil Ellsworth Huntington's earliest work. 
Since the latter 1 * conclusions have been adopted in recent hand- 
books of meteoredogy, one of which devot« a special chapter to 
his work, the verdict of the competent archaeologist and historian 
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itt naturally important- The writer, in common with Ohnstead 
and Eduard Meyer, believes that Huntington is entirely wrong, 
and that all his archaeological and documentary data have bean 
misinterpreted. Many problems of irrigation, forest ecology, and 
foil conservation arc bound up with archaeological evidence to a 
much greater extent than we may realize- The flourishing young 
field of dendrochronology is inseparable from archaeology, and we 
may have to wait for decisive proof of the corrects ra* of its aaaamp. 
tion3 until it is successfully applied to the Ancient. Oriental mate- 
rial. Such physical sciences as mineralogy, chemistry, and physics 
may be most useful to the archaeologist, but the reverse will prob- 
ably be rarely the case, if ever. Even in mineralogy, however, wc 
owe the ditooTery of the importance of the copper deposits of 
'Ora fin largely to the work of a committee of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science which was entrusted with 
the task of finding the source of Sumerian copper ! • Seme very 
interesting chemical discoveries have arisen from the study of 
problems set by archaeologist*. Wood's brilliant solution of the 
elusive problem of Tutenkhamon's pnrp'.e gold “ not only yielded 
new scientific result*, but it also brought about the rediscovery 
of a meet interesting lost technical process — not the only one, 
we may safely suppose. The biologist may also gain much by 
cooperation, as shown by the remarkable additions to our knowl- 
edge of the history of Holooene fauna and of animal domestica- 
tion by Hilzheimer, or by the instructive researches of Keimer on 
Egyptian flora. In fact the Ancient Orient provides a surprisingly 
largo amount of the data which are employed by biologists who 
are interested in th« evolution and migration of domesticated ani- 
mals and plant*. 

We h8ve spoken little of the contribution of the Ancient Orient 
to tho humanitire, as distinct from historical research. The dis- 
covery of new .iterary masterpieces, of now forms of written ac- 
tivity, of artistic cJuh (Toeutre, and of novel types of aesthetic 
expression have probably been justification enough in Uienmelvia. 
But the groatn-t justification of all from this point of view is 
perhaps tho career of tho late James Henry Breasted, whose 
memory this Society must ever cherish a* it* greatest asset. Whnt 
he accomplished for the humanities and for humanistic research 



p«9i*, A*tig uily, D*e?mb*r 1929, pp. 438-7. 
•Jour. Eg. ArtUe*., SO. 0! 0. 
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in this country cannot cosily be measured, since it is so far- 
mering and ao muiy-eided. A feir words with regard to it will, 
therefore, be decidedly germane to our theme. 

During the past half-century there has been no lack of provi- 
sion in the United Staten for the natural sciences. Academic de- 
partments, industrial laboratories, and government bureau* have 
competed with ose another in supporting teachers and investi- 
gators, while wealth has been poured into them with the hope of 
far-reaching technical retorns. In recent decades there has been 
increasing intamt in the social sciences, which have been liberally 
supported both by the state and by private foundations. The hu- 
manities, however, hare not fare! so well, for reasons which lie on 
the surface, but are not always realized. 

In part this latent hostility to the humanities is the outcome of 
a feeling that research in fields relating to the past history and 
achievement* of man is useless, especially in a now land with it* 
history before it. It arises partly also from the short-sightod con- 
viction that only research which yields immediate results in tl>e 
form of mechanical inventions and technical processus is worth 
while. Since most men of science sre idealistic in their aims and 
willing to be convinced, while some ore amateurs of literature and 
the aits, there must be another reason for this opposition to hu- 
manistic research on their part. A century ago the study of 
Latin and Greek was intrenched in ell American instltutiors of 
higher learning, and little or no piece was allowed for instruction, 
much less investigation, in the fields of natural science. In earlier 
centuries Latin and Greek had been essential elements in any ade- 
quate professional training, while experience had shown their merit 
as vehicle* of general literary, historical, and philosophical culture. 
But by the middle of the nineteenth century tho direct practical 
value of Latin and Greek in America became more and more ques- 
tionable, especially since few students acquired anything but a 
useless smattering of them. The movement to abandon diem and 
to substitute modern languages and science was led by the natural 
scientists, who fought a bitter and apparently futile batde against 
conservatism. This battle has long since been won, but the natural 
scientists hnvo inherited from their predeco wore a hcetility to the 
very word "humanities” which by 1580 had brought humanistic 
research to a singularly low lore! in American intellectual life. 
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That the situation is now inoampurtUy more encouraging we owe 
mainly to the vieion of one man, James Henry Breasted. 

It is not our place hero to sketch the career of our late col- 
league ; fcte achievement* arc so wall known to the members of this 
Society that the effort would ecem rather feeble.* Wn wish, how- 
ever, to strew one fact, recognized mow than fifteen year* ago by 
his prophetic 7ia:on : the recovery of the Ancient Orient is giving 
so great a spur to historical studies in general that it can only be 
compared with tiio effect upon scientific research in general of 
the revival of laming. In the fourteenth century few would have 
ventured to predict that the rodboovery of Groek literature would 
result in unexampled progress in the natural ac fau cet — yet the 
connection is admitted by all historians. Few historians of the 
nineteenth century would probably ha7e believed that the redis- 
covery of the Ancient Orient would revolutionize historical inves- 
tigation — yet the philosopher of the twenty-first century may 
well regard this aa self-evident, repeating the observation of Vol- 
taire, ct H faut ecrire Fhiatoiro cn pbilaeopbt ” 



• See cow the writer's sketch, •• James Hecrj Breasted, Humanist," 7 he 
American Scholar, June, IW6, pp. 2S7-2W. 





TYPES OF BUBE1CS IN THE EGYPTIAN BOOK OF 
THE DEAD 

T. Giokoi Allot 
Oxrrnmn or Ciucioo 

Somi TR4HS ago Professor Breasted intonated to the writer the 
publication of two late manuscripts of the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead which hail been presented to the Oriental Institute 
Museum at the University of Chicago. Though pressure of other 
duties has prevented the devotion of more than a small part, of each 
year to pursuit of the requisite background, the contents of both 
papyri have teen identified and comparison of variants has made 
considerable progress. 1 The present paper, in memory of Professor 
Breasted, seeks to present a new viewpoint for examining one phase 
of Egyptian mortuary literature, in which, a* in so many subject*, 
he was keenly interested.* 

The later papyri of the Book of tho Dead exemplify especially 
well ihe combination of three feature* of which a spell may consist. 
That is, the text is usually accompanied by an illustration or 
“ vignette," and the text itself comprise* no: only the magic words 
of the charm proper but one or more “ rubrics " (if we may in- 
duce under that bead the titles as well as the postscripts of various 
aorta). 

Vignettes are lacking in the earliest mortuary literature pre- 
served, the Old Kingdom Pyramid Texts. In the Middle Kingdom 
they are very rare, though they do occur in both coffins and pspyrL 
In the Empire Book of the Dead they become more and more preva- 
lent From the beginning they not only illustrate the text in some 
^ ■ ■" ■ ■ “““ 

‘On Papyrus Mill* ok cl. the writer's artiela in AJ8L 4* (10S3) . 141-4S. 

• For the history of Egyptian mertunrr literature a* a a 1 hole the reader 
ia referred to Satho'i admirable nnd thoroughly doconsentid actount, “ Die 
Tntanittarutur d«r alten Sgj pteri die Gwfhlchta nlner Sitte," Suiunpi- 
Uriokto der Prewre. JW. dcr Wire.. Phil -hist. Kl, 1031. pp. 82<MI. The 
rafaranca In a. 3 on bU p. 538 la to tc uhanged; the Slat dyn. hieroglyphic 
papyrus of Nojiuet U oat the MS pnWi nhti by Budge, bat t» that relied 
rq by Narillt. On p. 638 tho statement that vlgnatwa t«gan In the 19* 
dyw. can nnw ba modified, fur some hove since lean found In a Middle 
Kingdom papyrus ; >*- Capart, u Un papyrua du Uvro del Marta mix 
Mimfce royaux d'arl at d'hlatoira,“ «f. I'demMmie rcyile ... do 

B, Ipiffue. Ciaaoe d« leUrea ... XX (ltt*). 243-51. 
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fashion, but may in turn lx- explained by text of their own in the 
form of legend*. A* with the main text (cf. below), misplacement 
of the vignettes and corruption of elements in them are by no 
means unknown ; and much oosnparatire study could be devoted to 
determining original forms and ocnnectionB. The Institute's 
Papyrus Ryerson is particularly culpable on the score of misplace- 
ment Even the careful 21" 1 dynasty Papyrus Greenfield in the 
British Museum (ed. Budge) suffers from both troubles. In Its 
first otcurrenoe of Spell 148, for example, the oows, bull, and rud- 
ders of 148 are pictured with the text of 141-42, five pages ahead 
of their proper place; and the seven cows of the text have become 
eight in the drawing. 

The rubrics were largely in red, os tbe term implies, though even 
the titles might be in black instead. Both color* are found in the 
coffins* and also papyri of the Middle Kingdom. Tbe similar 
situation uncor the Empire is partially obscured by the fact that 
Narine’s publication of Rmpiro manuscript* • dors no*, distinguish 
between rod and black. Tho Turin papyrus of Efonekh • illustrates 
tho combination of colors in the late period. Papyrus Ryerson, on 
the other hand, though it contains elaborately colored vignettes, is 
written throughout in black only. 

The purpceo of a spell is ostensibly given iu its title; but even 
in the Kiddle Kingdom tho relationship was often mystical or 
reeled on a misunderstanding. The rest of the rubrics indode 
directions for use, claims and testimonials, restrictions on use, and 
injunctions to secrecy. In a few cases an account of the discovery 
is given. These additions as a whole are quite suggestive of modern 
patent medidne advertising. As with prescriptions found in Egyp- 
tian “ medical " literature, much use is made of sympathetic magic. 
For oxemple, directions found as early as the Middle Kingdom for 
use of a spell against enemies rend: • 



■ Contrast «.g. tk» rid tltli* in A. &» Buck, 7A« Xpyp Hon Co-in r«ti 
(lisrunfl.r all.il SOT) I (Chicago, 1935). 1, with the tiUck one* iftid. p. 
167. 

* Dei <unpU»c*4 TOdlenbvA drr XVIII. 4ii. XX. Dynztlit . . . brag. «on 
Edouard KavUt* |3 vols-i Berlin, 1S96J. 

' Dai Todlmbvc* Avypter nark drm toervgltphieeXen Papym in 
7»ri» . . . brig, von K. Lopsioi ( Leipzig. 18*2). 

■Symbols used in the translations tbit Idiot arc: ' \ unmrtaiai 
( ), inerted by tranalator; < >, emended from later parol lei a. 
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To bo said over an Imago of tin many, made of wax, with tbe name of 
that canny written on (M br«at with tba 'abomination' of the lob'-fiai. 
put into tbe ground In th* plneo of Oil rl».' 

Because of the multiplicity and diversity of its rubrics Spell 148 
of the Book of the Dead has been chosen as the best illustration of 
the “ patent medicine " parallel. A translation of th6 18 !b dynasty 
wording, apparently the oldest, follow*, b&eei on extensive com- 
pariaons of manuscripts. As a matter of present conveniences the 
contents have been divided into numbered section*.' Closer sub- 
division ’ would be required if our purpose extended to the discussion 
of all contemporary and later variants. 

It must be confessed at the outsat that no individual manuscript 
contains all tbe sections here dealt with and that they never con- 
stituted a eingle whole. But each part is found tied in with others, 
as will appear below. Tbe ramifications of parallel passages 
observed extend to Naville’s spells 15 B III (for §§ 1-6) . 80 B (for 
§$ 20 and 22-23), G4 (for §g 19-28), and 137 A (for § 21). Text* 
utilised were as follows : 

15 BUI: Af, Ba, Cg, la, La, Pa, Pc 

30 B: Cg, Ig, Ih, Pf; H, T 

64: Aa, Ca. Co (Pis. IX and XVI), Cg, Ea (P2s. 26 and 44 f.), 
(la, Pb; M 

137 A: Ba (PI. 57) 

148: Ah Ap, Ax, Ba, Co (Pis. XL and XII), Cf, Cg (Pis. 
XLf. and XLVnif.), Ba (Pis. 21 f. and 31), Kb, Ec 
(PI*. XLVL and CXV), Be, Ga, Pb, Pc; Cairo 29301, 
29305, 41001, 41001 bis, 41025; M, R, T. 10 

'MOT L 10407. 

• Following Grapcw’i method In Urkun/itr. du cegyptUzhen A.Uerturr.r, 
B. Att. (Loipilg, 1915—). 

• CL tbit adopted bj Dr. Gardiner and Dr. da book in EOT. 

••TJia dulgnatkms are that* aolignel by Navllta, op. oil., by 8etfce in 
ZeiUaEtift tor flfyptfeeke 8pme,he T.VII (1922), and by the Cairo Cateloyue 
ftntral, with lie following additions ; 

It* Hlerntle papyrus of the royal mother Nojmot pub. by Budge in 
Kfltlah Museum. Book of the Dead: of the Papyri of 

II ureter, Anhai, BerO/hor end KeUkeoul with Supplementary Text 
...of Xu (London, 1899). 

U Papyrus Milhank ) owned by the Oriental InstitaM of tbe UniTero-.ty 

R Papyrus Rycraon j of ChicoRO. 

T Turin pepyrui of LIcceith pub. by L-*p«iu*. 
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Srai 148 *m> ADoraopi" 

111. Title | 

Bell (Wiling how) to make excellent the spirit. ({*) In the faror of Be, 
put hi* might before Atum, njgoifj him bcfcca 0*lrll, put hio poaer bo 
foie the Preeider orer the Wcstcrucro, and put hie nugueUiau before t he 
Bnmad. 

112. Direction*: Whan to be i«ed) 

Tkln roll i» to br u*cd oa ths ' first I day of the month, at the (coat ot 
the d 1 ", at the tofrfcaat, at the feast of TLoti. oc tho birthday of Osiris, 
at tie ienit of Snltar, and on the night of the h&krfaart. 

(|S. Claim? | 

(Thi* roll rcvrala) secret* of Dnat, mysteries of tho rather world— 
(how to) cleave the mountain* and open the valltja— and ssemte oholly 
urhnown -Show to) trait the heart of tho spirit, broaden Id* steg*, give 
him hi* | power* of) loconottan, do away with HU deafneu, ami restore, 
hii light, along with (the doing of time same tblrga for) the gc<L 

(|4. Injunction to Secrecy) 

Thou shall uae (this roll) without letting anyone »* St except th» 
trua nocGdant aid th* lector pri«t, without letting any ether pernio ice 
It, not even a elnve who ha* ooine from abroad.*' 

If A. Direction* i Whore to U u»»d) 

Tboa (halt aw it witbin a tent of doth with an all-over design of star* 
<of yellow)). 

(I A. Claims) 

As fee every spirit fee whom thi* roll I* uwd. hi* aoul |»j) go:, forth 
with the living, it goes forth by day, it is mighty among the god*- He 
for whom it l* used la one whom they cannot repula*. These geda shall 

The prohahU data* of the text* 11. ted are: 

18Ul «. *«• Co, O, EO, In, Ig. Pa, l>b. Pc, Pf. 

ion. dyu.i Ap, Ba, Eb. Ga, lb, La. 

81« dyn.: Of, Cg, Ee, E«. 

700 u. c.: Cairo 41001, 41001 bi». 4I02C. 

Pcndan-Ptolemaie: Cairo 20301, 2980G; R. 

Ptolemaic i M, T. 

Por acme of them only Karina's voiianU were available. On tlie draw- 
hache Of his edition cf. SOT L xv. 

11 Hio rariono translation. by Budge and that of Xarillo I fa, Hrcw,' 
TA< Li/e- Wort, VoJ. IV) haw l*ni oompniod, but are not ©anniented on 
here, sin« they ware bawd on more meager facilities than are now available. 

"After making hie trarriaUco the writer was gratified to find this 
paatage timllariy treated by aaidiner. Bsrption Orommor (Oxford. 1427) 

§ 505 : 0. 
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(■cort him, they shell acknowlcdgo him; and ha (halt be UVe one ol them, 
that ho way UU thta what happana to him 'in the light’. 



(ST. Injunction t 
Tbi< roll la x real, real aesrat. <Nobcdy aloe la to know it loroior, it ii 
not to ba told to anyone.) no <eye la to) Mr It, <ao car is to hear It. No 
ua* U to ha permitted to no It except him and hU toachcr. Bo not 
talkative.) 

(1 8. Injunction to Secrecy) 



<H la a rail cocrct.) O' aJl people none ol the rabble ia to be permitted 
to know tt 



(I 9. Title) 

Spell lor pior-.tlccing the spirit In the nether world, giving <provialona 
to> hia aonl on earth, and making biro lire forever, (mace) nothing can 
prevail ever him. 



<110. DlraisUons; By whom to be need ) 

To ba mid hy N.t “ 

(|| 11-14. Tha Spell Itadd 

nail to thee, thoo who ahlnoat to thy** dhtk, living one, who hart 
coma forth from the horlswa. N.‘* hnowe thee, he know* thy name, he 
Imowi the namaa of thy seven <ow» and their bull. (0 ye I who give 
bread and boa to tha llvlrg and "bo provision the Westerners." may yo 
gtva bread and hoar <tn N.>, may ye provision <him>, may ye give him 
aplrithood, mar Ha follow you, and may he orrne lobe under your buttocks." 

Thou of tho Houee of Km, mietr-c* of the universe; Storm Cloud holding 
aloft the god ; Thou of the Realm of the Dead.” prodding otct thy" 
plaoa; Thou of Khaomla, who didst bind up tho god; Then Whew Lova la 
Great, rod-huir»] on»i Potaeaecw of Life, 'bright-redt one; Thou Whota 



" “ N.” raprvaenW the name of the deceased, including all cplthata, title*, 
and genealogical data. 

"Literally “hta-“ 

"Tha wor* logical lit per., though it do n cccor sporadically, la Ur out 
weighed in thla spell by the 3d. Yet et Seth*, " DU Totanlluratnr,” pp. 5M- 
87, 631, and $33 f. Ia not desire on the port of cr*n tha non-royal to 
perpetual* their names one factor responsible for tit* change f Another 
mxy bar* been a dm ire to make unmutakabla throughout the identity of 
tho txm*£eiury, ao that no good might go aatray. 

"I.» lie deud. 

" Mavillo (in Rcnonf, op. cU„ gx. SIT) compaica with this wickling hy 
tha divine eo-e the suckling of Hatahepaut by the Hatbor-cow pictured at 
Delr el-Bahri. 

"The variant “ TEdden Ono> “ U aloe frequant 

** Literally "hcr. M 
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S-»mr Prevails thicngh Her Art) *' and thoc Dull, mala of tho mwk; m ay 
ye gi.« breed and War. food-offer! nga. proviaien., and cpirtthnod to N, 
•-ho (moat) exwtlent spirit in lie n etler world. 

O good Power of tin sky, opener Of tin dtak, good rudder of the norther* 
sky; O Order, leader of the Two I«nd», good rudder of the wwtern aky ; 
0 Sn —fcina dwelling In the House of the Divine Image: . good rudder of 
•ha (uilom skyi O Forcmcat One dwelling in tho Homo of the Red Oner, 
good rudder of the eoutharn oky ; may ye give hr e»il and beer, oxen and 
(Win, ind spirithOOd to N., the (most) excellent, *pirit <in> the nether 
world. May ye giro him life, prosperity, health, gladneea, and contlnuanoe 
on Mrth. May ye giro him the sky, the earth, the lioriwD, Heliopolis, 8nd 
Dual, lor he knows them all. 

0 fathraa of the gods, O mothsra of tie gods, ye who are above the 
earth and ye who are in the nether world, may ye rescue N. fn.au all evil 
harm, Iron all evil suffering, from that ‘anarer with truel halvas', from 
-v.rj thing had and evil that men or fictU at spirita or the dead may 
China ton to do agoinet him today, tonight, thle month. thU half-month, 
thia yoar, and annually. 

<| IS. Directions : How to be mod) 

To bi told by a nan before Re whou he tnkei hla place over tfcoio goda, 
(and) to be written in green on a tablet. Thera are to be set ont for 
thorn in thalr presenee food-offerings of bread and l*»r, flesh and fowl, 
and Ibocuc; and mortuary utferings are to be made to th un- 



it Is <f*«tive with Rn« 
the nether world: It U (a 



<|1«. Claims) 

It is (a means of) provtiSonlng tie aplrll In 
mam of) rescuing a man from everything evil. 



(I IT. Restriction an Ute) 

Do not um It In behalf of anyone except thine own self— this roll of 
tinnofor. 

(| 18. Claim, and Testimonial) 

At for him fee whom this U iiud, Ra sliall to his rudder and his pro- 
taction, and <nooe of> hi. enemies shall <attaek> him in the nether world, 
in the eky, on earth, or in any plaot whither he may go. It is (a meant 
of) provftloulng tbe eplrit <fn the nether world>, being a really vuluaMe 
•peO, { ti led and proved) a mUlion time-. 

“Legenda found In p»t- 18 “> djn. vignette# give additional ehmka on 
reading and order of them euro oow iiaaHi amitig others. Tie order niad 
abore definitely predominates. It wears even in Cairo 41025, whets Morel 
(Ssrtojthagce tfe I'tp ogu« bubsrtire 0 t'dpojae wCte, pp. 240 f.) mistakenly 
teak the tone by liras instead of by columns. The pcoitioai of the nara« 
tan be checked by his PI. XXVI (not XXVH aa .luted on hia p. 248), 
which reproducts "oMd 4“ (not “efitf 8"). 

“Or: “ It la <a mtano of obtaining 1 splrltbood from fia " I 
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(»1». Claims) 

Now as for him who knows thil spell. that n-een that ho U vindicated 
on earth nod in the nether world nod doe* oil tin! the Urine do. Indeod, 
It U the great test) protection of the gcd. 

(| 80. Account of the Discovery) 

This epell ws* fonnd In Hermopolia on a bioek of byjmincral of Upper 
Kgypt. inscribed In real lapis laruli (blue), under the lost of the mnjaity 
of thia god in the time of the majesty of King Menkure, doceojud, by 
Prince Hirdedef, deceased, who found it when he was going about to take 
etoek of the temples Though might waa with him *■ on that aooount, he 
obtained it fur himsalf by entreaty and brought It m a marvel to the 
King when he saw that it was a groat worst, uiutwa, unbebeld." 



(3 *1. Restriction on TTm) 

This spell is to bo read by one who is pure and clean,” without eating 
quadrupeds or floh and without being intimate with women.** 

<3 82. Directions : With what to bo used) 

Now there ie to be mode " a sosrab of 1 nephrite’, 'sot' * ; and adorned 
with gold, (to bo) pat inside the man's heart; and lh-r« Is to be performed 
for him (the ceremony of) opening the mouth, it ” being anointed with 
myrrh. 

(3 23. DlroMione: How to be ueed) 

To be mid over it as a charm.” 

Legends of the vignettes are irot translated with this 16* dm. material, 
sines Dane earlier than the 10* dyn. is included in the writer’s examples 

The interconnections of these 23 sections must now be explained. 
Sections 1-13, in the order 1-4, 6-7, 5, 8-11, 12 end, 12 beginning, 

" L e, though he could have token tt by force. 

“On the negative n with Inf. ef. Gardiner, Kg. Gram, f .107: 1, end. 
This version apparently means that Hardsdef turned the spell over to the 
King without looking at it hlmnclf. But cf. Use variant given below. 

“The senas hero aortas to rsqnlts fui oa Iriper. subject, modifed by 
the qualitative ei’bic and tier. 

"This section !. inserted Into Ba*e teat of Spell 1ST A (PI. 87) also. In 
the midst of other paragraphs of directions. 

" Varlam in Spell SO B: ” To fcc uid over." 

“tfcdw with bock-roll. Cf. M, "form," but also My (with legs), "sur- 
round ” ( IVb. dor 1g. Spr. V. 78). 

” Prwutnablj the scarab rather than the mouth l though both ftprr and 
r} are mate.), since in the next sentence the former is clearly meant 

** The “ chirm “ is evidently Spell 30 B, which follows In whole or in 
part in all the cccurrcaccs noted. 
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13-18, form a unit in the late papyri R and T. Under the 21" 
djaaaty. Spell 148 in Re shows almost tho suco arrangement, con- 
elating of §§ 1-4, 6-7, 5, 8-9, and 11-16, while Be (PI. CXV) it 
shorter, with only §§ 1 and 10-13. Tho 18“ dynasty order ia given 
by Ea, which, however, divides this material Into two units, g § 9-18 
being placed between Spells 132 and 02 and g§ 1-8 coming much 
farther along between Spoils 141-12 and 133. In two other 18“ 
dynasty papyri (Pc and Ax) Spell 148 is composed of §§ 9, 11-13, 
and 19-22.'° But gg 19-83 formed a unit at the end of Spell 64 
in Ea (Pb. 44 f.), Co (PI. XVI), and Ua; and §§22-23 oocur 
together in Spell 30 B. 

Xavi lie’s Spell 10 B HI, a hymn to the setting sun, opens with 
onr §§ 1, 3, and 6, rearranged and suitably expanded as follows : “ 



(it IA and 34. Title) 

Another spell: SmtcU of Dual, myeteriw of U» nether world— (bow 
to) ice the Dlik whin ha eats ia life la the Weal, when he ii pr.lird by 
the gods and the spirit* in Duatj (how to) make excellent the spirit In 
the faror of Be. pot hi* might before Atum, magnify him biforc Osiris, 
put hi* power before the Praider ovw lh* Woatariwra, put hio augmtnma 
boloro the tan old of Oiiri*. the god* who lead Duati (how to) f leave 
the mountain* and open the valley*; (how to) treat the heart of the 
spirit, broaden his atepa, give him hia (power* of) locomotion, do away 
with hie d«*fr..*», and ictore hi* light, along with (the doing of throe 
east* thing* for) ths groat god who is la hi* dltk. 

(I 04. CUima) 

At for every spirit for whom this roll 1 * uant, hii aoul goes forth with 
men aad god*, it goto forth by day In any form In which it may dwira to 
go forth, it ii not kept away from any gate of tho Woet in going in or 
out. it is mighty »niong the god* Of Dint He for whom it Is owd is 
cme wheen they cannot repulse. These gala ahall eecort him, they shall 
acknowledge him, and be shall be like one of them ; he a h all go in and out 
of the eoeret gatm. he ahall liter os a mighty ona at tha guts* of the 
a acred region.; he ahall know what happen* to him 'in tlx* Itghtt, ha 
ahall be an excellent apirlt. No distinction .hall b» mad* Utween hta aoul 



"Navillo gives only Pc hi faceimU*. Id hU Xivliafuap, p. 178, however, 
lie mj» Pc and A» am " fast mllaUndig gleidi “ and givm " die eiiiaigf 
frwihuimiaeiihe Variant*," which belong* to our j 22. 

Similar intertwining appeara, for example, in Spell JO, which in the 
late version Of R aud T ia built up one of the earlier SO A and 30 B. 
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aud the god; that is. if shall repaid Ms Mtemles, firming in his numerous 
farm, praising He at ereetide when if sets in life in the Westland.” 

A variant of §§ 19-21 form* tho end of Spell 64 in Ca, Ee (PI. 
26), Ce (PI. IX), etc. The differences ire: 

(I IDA. Claim) 

. . . and doei all that a man who is on earth does in every rwpwt. 

(|S0A. Acorn mt of the Diioovery] 

This optll was found in a foundation tram* of him who ia la the 
Aaii’ bark (he. the god 8okar) by tha foreman of the woll-biilMer* In the 
time of the majesty of King Zecniti." dectueed.’* 

(1 21A. Restriction on Use) 

Thant arc acorot instructions, unseen, untohcld. Thii spell Is to be road 

Internal avidenr* make* it fairly clear that g§ 22-83 should 
immodiutoly precede Spell 30 B. There appoint no intrinsic con- 
nection between this material and Spell 64, though in the manu- 
icripla the latter frequently preceded it, accompanied by §§ 19-21 
or their variant. Those sections are appropriate enough to Spoil 
64, though no: out of keeping with Spell 148, and could be followed 
by § 22 as well in one combination as in the other. It teams 
strange, however, to find § 23 and Spell 30 B regularly left out of 
the latter sequence. 

Sections 9-18 form a reasonable unit a* found in Ea and (with 
g 10 omitted) in Ce. They or aeicctioni from them oocur in very 
diverse situations, except that two 19th dynasty manuscripts (Eb 
and La) agree in placing them between Spell 110 vignette and 
Spells 184-86. 

But what about §g 1-8? Since they deal with a “roll,'’ we 

“ Spell " 16 B 111 " in Pa contains altogether, except fee epithet. of the 
Knnead. only || 1, 3, sod « of tho normal type of Spell 148, with K'®« 
cenluions. 

"On 0,1. com. cf. Oardloer, Rj. Oram., p. fiSfl. and Wb. der if. Sff. 
HI. 444. 

*• Bud** TAn Root of M« Drud; An BnfUA Truncation (London, 1926). 
pp. 810 f., mantlosa *n 11® dya. eofin containing two verelon. of Spell 44, 
the rubric is ona rafarrlng to Zaraiti, that In the other mistakenly to » 
MentuhciUp inataad of Msnkur*. Tho implication is that Vith our I 80 and 
its variant ( 03A ars at least os old as the 11® dyn. In that case Ones 
would be the oldest element! of Spell 148 yet krxiwn to the writer. 
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should expect them to introduce not a single spell but a iterim. 
This seems, in feet, to be their function. The frequency with which 
they follow Spells 141-48 (so in Ea, Ce, Ga, Cg, and Be) ia inter- 
esting: but the more important matter ia to «« wbat spells they 
precede. Though liit-or-misa placinga prevail, three manuscripts 
continue with Spell 188 and associated spelia.' 1 Since these form 
furthermore the only relatively homogeneous group represented, we 
may be justiSed m ending our present quest at this point. 

As the foregoing translations make dear, ns early as the 18th 
dynasty the Book of the Dead wntained extensive non-magical 
additions consisting to a noticeable extent of “ sale* talk.” We can 
only hope that it* psychological effect on the would-be bonefiriariei 
of tho “patent medicine" spell* of indent Egypt was to bring 
courage to face the life beyond. 



■■ lx ennlaisi only 8 1 cl this portion, followod by If 10-13, Uion by 
Spell 133, with which that wpyms <mdi. In R» the -nixeedln* *ioip o* 
>UU of Spelts 133. 13# 4, 134. 130, and 131; In 0», ol 8pdU 133. 135, 136 A, 
134. and 101. 





the origin op tile thought-pattern which 

SURVIVES IN BAPTISM 
Georoe A. B*»tox 

CBIYBWTr OB PeX55SLT..><l» 

The AniiNXlON of a number of scholars has in reosnt years boon 
directed to the sun-iva! of early thought-patterns in later religious 
ceremonies and cultural institutions. It is the purpose of this 
article to trace one such pattern in a wav more completely than it 
has yet been done. The ancient Babylonian* believed that water 
»n the spermatozoa of the gods. IU out-pouriug etch year over 
the Babylonian alluvium fertilized the earth and caused it to bring 
forth its fruits, thus giving life to all beings upon it. In order to 
secure this annual outpouring of the divine life-giving fluid, the 
liturgy of Babylonian spring-festivals depicted the cohabitation of 
the god of & city with his spouse ; the reeult was believed to be the 
abundant outpouring of the life-giving waters. The account of 
such a union with its outcome is recorded for us by (hides, the 
ruler of Lugush, about 2400 b. o. After describing in a realistic 
way the details of tho divine marital union, and how in that union 
the god “ poured out seed," lie proceeds, " the great water-counn* 
that were low became like water that bowls will not hold; It stood 
iu the plantations; from the Tigris ami the Euphrates it joyfully 
overflowed; whatever was needed for the city and the temple satis- 
factorily it caused to grow.” 1 A tablet in the Museum cf the 
University of Pennsylvania contains a similar myth concerning the 
deities Knlil and Ninlil of Nippur. Perhaps that myth formed 
part of a liturgy for the spring festival at Nippur. Bnlil and 
Ninlil cohabit, ns did Ningirsu and Bun at Lsgasb, and th* holy 
river, which had been dry, flowed again.’ Still another tablet 
fouud at Nippur records n similar myth concerning the union of 
Enki and Niithnnag, — a myth the original home of which must 
have been Bridn. Enki cohabited with the goddess, who yielded 
to him unwillingly, after which the fields were flooded.* It is 

1 S« Barton. Rr.ytl IntcripUc^t of Sunn and Akkad, p. Sli I. 

•8« But os. aiitotllotKM BakyUnia* ineeripfiotu, So. 4, «poflall7, 

p. ao. 

•Sot Barton, Arelarel o<n and tie BiMr, 6th «d„ p. 346 1 for the Una* 
there Quitted. »n his article “New Bahylccian Material Conownlitg 
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probable that this belief u to the sourco o? life-giving water 
universal in Babylonia, and that in each locality the gcda of the 
place wore accorded the credit of giving it. 

Indeed the Babylonian creation epic, which is of considerable 
antiquity, declares that from the mingling of fresh waters from 
under the earth, which were male, and salt waters from the mu, 
which were female, the gcda themselves wore born. 

Primeval Apiu their begetter, 

Roaring Tiamnt who bore them, — 

Their waters together were mingled ; 



Oods were created between them.* 

Apia, tho primeval abyss of fresh water, and Tiamat, the salt kb. 
are in these lines regarded as gods. This conception that there it 
a difference of rex in water finds expression in the “ Parables " of 
the Jewish apocalypse of I Enoch, where we read (I Enoch 54: 
7, 8) : " And he will open all the chambers of waters which are 
above the heavens, and of the fountains which are beneath the 
earth. And all the waters ahall be joined with the waters : thst 
which Is above the baaveas is masculine, and that which is benesth 
the earth is feminine.” Tho application had been slightly changed, 
but belief in the diflerencc of eex had survived. 

For o tiier part* of the Semitic art* W. Robertson Smith long 
ago proved that spring, were .acred, and were frequently believed 
to be the residences of deities.’ It would follow, then, that their 
waters also had life-giving potency. There is much evidence in the 
records of Arabian and Palestinian religion that this was so. 

While we have no direct evidence that the Egyptians regarded 
the waters cf the Nile on which the fertility of their land depended 
as the spermatoroa of tho gods, we do know that the Nile was itself 
rvgaritd as a deity, and that oue of tho most important of the 
Egyptian festivals was timed to coincide with the rising of the 
Nile.* Indeed, the Egyptian calendar was originally arranged so 

Creation end Paredlm." Avr>‘. esn Joeraui of TheoU/gy XXX, especially p. 
5B1 i cf. alto Lamdcc. Semillo af»lfco!a*v 197. 

• See dreAoeoloyy ani iKe Btitt 2H7 aU any other of the tcsneUtiwn 
cited there. 

• rUhyion of Om Semite 1363. 

• Bruited, Aadni Rare r*. I is ff. and Foorert In Ha»tli«i’ 

JTncjic. of Rrlificm and .Yt\u\s IJI 9Tb. 
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that that ruing marked tlin beginning of the new year. Prom the 
Pyramid Texts we learn that the waters of the First Cataract, 
where the Nile w&j believed to be born, posweeod peculiar cleansing 
power.. The dead king must he purified by waters from Elephan- 
tine before be can go to the sky and take his place among the gcd8.’ 
At this early period no nation distinguished clearly between tho 
physical and spiritual or moral. That which was physically crea- 
tive was believed to have creative potency also in what we now call 
the spiritual realm. This Is the raison d'itre of this earliest re- 
corded ceremony of what is called “ceremonial purification.” It 
was not, from the ancient point of view, ceremonial. It waa recrea- 
tive. He who experienced it wns believed to hare experienced in 
some scone a divine rebirth. Breasted pointed out many years ago • 
that even in the Pyramid Age moral as well as osremonial signifi- 
cance waa attached to the lustration* in the sacred waters at Ele- 
phantine ; but at the time he wrote no one realized that it was only 
centuries later that tbe human mind grasped the seperaten®8 of 
the ethical from the physical, so as to understand that physical or 
ceremonial purity docs not insure ethical acceptability.* 

The connection thus established in Egypt between the early 
belief in the divine nature o' water and the regenerating power of 
lustrations affords us an explanation of similar ceremonies in Baby- 
lonia. Thsro also in the time of Nebuobadnezssi II, as we learn 
from a liturgy for tho celebration of the spring festival, the high 
priest arose hours before sunrise and bathed himself morning after 
morning in preparation for the performance of his duties in the 
sacred offices of the coming day. 10 It waa, if you please, a cere- 
monial lustration, but in view of the generative character of water 
in the thought of the smaent Babylonians, we may be sure that 
originally the ect had a deeper significance. It meant that the 
priest was bora anew, — that new currents of the divinely given life 
invigorated him for the solemn work of the new day. 

Water had the power aleo to expel demoniac powers. Thus in 
Uaqlv VII 316-123 we read: 



• See K. Split Die Pyramidenteute » 8B». 

• Decelcpmtnt af Relijin and TAotijkt S*cun( Egypt i03 I. sad 1T1. 

• Q. A. Barton. Ckrut and Siclalwn 31 9. 

11 Sm Scmllk and Dsmtk Origin* 270 0. and the rtternx** there riven. 
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" I here washed my hnuds, I have purified my body, 

With pare spring water which is created in Eridu. 
Whatever is evil, whatever is not good. 

Which is in my body, my flesh, my sinews, 

The evil dreed I »ee, the evil omens which are not good, — 



I tread upon it in the street; I cast it aside. 

According to one version of the myth of the restoration of the 
god O.iria to life, he waa revivified by bang washed.’ 1 In Egyp- 
tian belief, therefore, the divine waters could give life in every form 
in which th6 mind could conceive of it. This belief in the life- 
giving power of water continued throughout Egyptian history well 
Into the Christian era. Apuleius of Madura, who was born abont 
4.n. 130, relates In his Metamorphoses ’* an initiation into the 
mysteries of the colt of Isis, at the beginning of which the initiate 
was bathed and sprinkled with water. It U the belief of scholars 
that this bath was regarded as regenerative. 1 ' That it was really 
understood as a birth into a new and higher life is made clear by 
a paw age in the Corpus Bermeticum “ which dab* from the third 
Christian century, in which Hermes explains to Tat that God filled 
a great basin with mind and let it. down to earth., that ho has caused 
to be proclaimed to men that they dip themselves in this basin, that 
those who do so get a share of mind and become complete men, that 
those who fail to do so have speech only, and never become real 
men. The whole figure is baaed on an ancient custom of immersion 
in water for the purpose of obtaining birth into a higher life. It in 
a spiritual interpretation of an old pkyaieal custom which must 
still havo survived in Egyptian heathenism or it could not have 
been flgurstivoly employed. Another passage (Corpus I. 20) con- 
tains a figure of similar import : " I sowed them the teachings of 
wisdom ; and that which I sowed was watered with water of immor- 
tal life.” Thus from the beginning and the end of Egyptian his- 

»Ct A. M. BUrVmui in Hernial ie traojui vstoM/» i Ja thiVAogie at 
S t’»rc.V<or*j>c el os.jriemiM XXX «9 <19*0 1 and in Up t* 

end £<lmt edited by Hooke, p. IS. 

‘•XI 23. 

“ Cl E. [L WlllOBjjhby, Pagan Regeneration, p. 87 f. 

“IV 4. 
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tory as from che beginning and end of Babylonian history, w« hare 
evidence of belief in the power of water os a dmue agency for the 
renewal and tho rebirth of life. 11 At first in both countries it was 
applied quite materialistically, but in Egypt, at least, it w« in time 
spiritualized. 

The same cycle of primitive ideaa concerning the powers of water 
prevailed in Israel, though their expression was modified, ee time 
passed, by the exaltation of Yahwch brought about by the develop- 
ment of monotheism. As in Babylonia, primeval chaos hi a mas* 
of water,— a conception which, as haa long beea recognised, ia a 
Hebrew adaptation of the Babylonian conception. This water ia 
closely associated with Yahweh, for in the days before the creative 
process began hia Spirit (or wind) broods over it (Gen. 1:1-2). 
That this water had peculiar cleansing and life-giving potency is 
made clear by its use in certain rituaia which were designed to 
aTcrt from the community the consequences of crime. Thus in 
Deut. 21:4, to expiate the crime of the unknown murderer of a 
man found dead in a field, the neck of a boifer must be broken in 
a r alley where them is running water. So also in Lev. 14:5 and 
50, if a man had had lcprcay and it had left him, or if a plague 
had visited a house and departed, to insure the man or the home 
again - 1 the return of the disease, a bird must be slain over running 
water. Still more potently is the belief in the life-giving potency 
of water brought out in the story of the curing of the leprosy of 
Kaamaa the Syrian by Elisha in II Kings 5. When Nsaman had 
bathed seven tamca in the waters of the Jordan "his flesh came 
again like unto the 3<*h of a little child, and he was clean,” (v. 
14 ). Noxinan had bathed in Yahweh^ life-giving waters and had 
experienced a new birth; "his flesh came again is the flesh of a 
little child.” We do not need to suppose that, in the manner of 
the Bibyloninns, the .Hebrews now thought of the waters of the 
Jordan as Yah web's spermatozoa, or that they regarded the Jordan 
as a god as the Egyptians did the Kile, but it is dear that tlmy did 
believe that its waters had regenerative power and that, because the 
river was the river of Yahwch'a lend, that power came from 
Yahweh. Naaman's question, "Are not Abanah and Pharpar, 

u TertuUian declares that tbe xnr*Uriea of Eleuuit and Mi thru practiaed 
similar lustrations; cf. D s BartUmo 6 and Prejcrip. Her. 40. Ek.uV.lae 
this wss the ease, bat for our present purfo** vc do not ne*i to explore 
thwe cult*. 
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risers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ; may I not 
wash in them, and be dean? ” (v. 12 ) indicates that the Aranueans 
of Damascus entertained similar views with reference to the life- 
giving potency of the waters of tbeir rivers, a potency which they 
doubtless attributed to Hndod. The superiority of Yahwsh and 
hia river to Hadad and his rivers, in healing power, led Naaman to 
desire to nuke a little Palestine in Damascus in which he could 
worship Yahweh (tv. IT ft). When understood against the back- 
ground of Hamito-Semitic thought on this subject, this story of 
the cure of Neuman becomes as significant as the Egyptian story 
of the revivification of Osiris by bathiog. It is a witness to tbe 
perpetuity in Israel of the primitive belief in the life-giving and 
recreative powere of water. 

That this early thought-pattern persisted throughout Hebrew 
history, is shown by numerous passages in the various strata of 
Israel’s laws and narrativw. In Exodus 19:10, in preparation for 
Yihweh’a appearance to the people at Sinai, the people were re- 
quired to bathe in water. This is ucnlogou* to the bathing of the 
Babylonian high priest. In Ex. 80:18 a laver in to be placed in 
the sanctuary in which priests can wash. In Levit:cua 13 and 14 
the effects of var.ous plagues may bo banished by water. In Lev. 
38: 6 naeleonnia. is to bo removed by water. In l*v. IT: 13 bath- 
ing in water puts away tbe sin of having eaten the Cesh of an 
animal that died without being bled. In Num. 31:81-34 spoils 
taken from the Midianitea are purified by being washed. Appar- 
ently by washing they were reborn as native to Israel and their 
foreign uneleannes* vanished. Hitherto, so far as I know, no ade- 
quate explanation of the reason for the "diverse washings” (as 
phrased in Heb. 9: 10) of the Old Testament has eTer been offered. 
The recognition of the survival of this early Semitic and Hamitic 
thought-pattern explains their significance and reveals that they 
all aroee from one underlying principle. 

Tbe recognition of the survival of this ancient thought-pattern 
explains another Jewish custom, of which I have never seen an 
explanation that really explained. I refer to the custom of im- 
mersing prewlyttt on receiving them into Judaism. The earlist 
reference to the rite in the Miahna ia in Peiahim riii, 8, where the 
recipients of baptism were non-Jewiah soldiers. The origin of the 
rite and the reason for its existence was then unknown. Gavin 
saya, " When the authorities of the Talmud have to do with Hub 
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Mishna their recorded opinions show bow the cine to the origin 
and significance of the rite lay outside their ken-” " The rite was, 
however, most important In Yebdmdih «6a two rabbi* gravely 
qbcobs whether baptism or droumciaion is the more important for 
a proselyte. Two acrounta of the Jewish ritual for the reception 
of proselytes bare come down to ua: one in Yebdmnih 47, and the 
other in the eitra-caoonical Talmudic tract 0«rim. The rituals 
in the two Hources differ slightly, but the kernel is in both cases 
the same. Garin him translated the pertinent parts of the two in 
parallel column*." FeMoidfb gives the meaning of the rite in the 
words, “ He immerses himself and when he comes up he is in all 
raped* an Israelite-" “ Ho who was a gentilB has, like Naamau 
and the Midinnitish epoils in Nnm. 31, been born again. It is a 
perpetuation of the primitive thought -pattern concerning the 
generative and regenerative power of water. 

John the Baptist was n Jew. He came preaching “ the baptism 



of repentance for the remission of sins.'’ His words were, “ Repeat 
ye; for the kingdom is at hand ” (Mark 1:4; Matt. 3:2). *' And 
there went out unto him all the country of Jcdice, and all they of 
Jerusalem; and thoy were baptised of him in the river Jordan, 
confessing their wc* ” (Mark 1:5). Why were they baptized ? 
Why was not coa&aaion soffident? Evidently, in the light of the 
information we hare gathered, because their old sinful selves had 
to be replaced through the birth of a new character, that they might 
be persons fitted to be citizens of the appro aching kingdom of God. 
John's ministry perpetuated the old thought-pattern. 

Jesus continued the ministry of the kingdom, and, though he 
himself did not baptizo (see John 4: 2) his disciples did, and bap- 
tism beromc a Christian rite. It was required of converts in the 
earl; Apoaiolic Age (Acte 2:41: 8:36-33; 10:48; 19:6), and 
later tradition attributed the command to baptize to the risen Jesus 
(Matt. 28:19; Mark 16 : 16) . It should be noted that the thought 
that, life-giving water proceeds from Ocd finds expression also in 
the New Testament Book of Revelation, one of the most Jewish of 
the New Testament books. In ReT. 22 : 1 we read, “ And he showed 
ms a river of water of life, bright i* crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb.” 

Passing over the earlieit patristic writings, we find in Tertul- 



"TU 4»<«C«*nU of tfc» Christian SacramnU *1. 
"Op. oit. >ta. u rn>. «Tb. 
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liaa’8 de Baplismo, a dear statement of how baptism was regards! 
bj Christians at the end of the sroond century. It would eocm 
that, while Christianity was acnfmed to Palestine, baptism could 
be performed in any of its waten because all its waters were re- 
garded as surcharged with efficacious power. By the time of Ter- 
tulliuc, however, doubt* seem to have arisen as to whether baptism* 
in non* Palestinian water were as efficacious, — whether those whom 
Peter baptised in the Tiber weie as genuinely baptised as these 
baptis'd by John in the Jordan, or the eunuch whom Philip 
“baptised in chance waters," (Ada 8: 36). Tertullian meets the 
situation by maintaining that, juat as the Spirit of God brooded 
orer the water* of cheat at the beginning, so he is alwaya brooding 
over water, and that the Spirit again sanctifies them when at bap- 
tism he is invoked by the one officiating. " Thus the nature of the 
waters, sanctified by the Holy One, itself conceived withal the 
power of sanctifying.” “ That this "sanctification” was con- 
sidered to fc« a new birth, is shown by a passage in TcrtuUion’a 
De Corona n which states that just after baptism initiates are 
made to taste a mixture of uiflk and honey,— the first food given 
to now-born children. Thus the doctrine of bapti smal regeneration 
was, by the perpetuation of this ancient thought-pattern, thus 
modified, established in the Christian Church, where it still per- 
sists. Although by many Christians it haa doubtless been held in 
a crassly materialistic form, and perhaps still is, the official state- 
ments concerning it have generally emphasised the function of the 
Holy Spirit in accomplishing the work. In tbo historic churches, 
however, the use of water, properly administered with the appro- 
priate words, hu been regarded is absolutely essential. A Thomas 
Aquinas may seem to put the emphasis on the spiritual, but the 
Roman doctrine as stated by the Council of Trent is thus sum- 
marized by I’ohle: It “regarded regeneration as fundamentally 
nothing else than justification acquired through sacrancntal bap- 
tism." " To trice the ramifications of the doctrine is beyond the 
scope of the present article.'’ Our purpose has bean to exhibit the 
thought-pattern of which it is a surma]. 

“De Hoptuno 4. “Oh. 3. 

" S« The CathcUc Sw XII 716. 

•'See Haitingi 1 UncyeUpaedia of BstfeiM and II. JBO-400; 

X. «47b, OiSo; and lb* nrUdea " Baptism " Regeneration," and " Waters " 
In The C'tMio S^cycUp.dio. 
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In ike Tariou* fonn» of tho Anglican communion t he baptismal 
ritual perpetuates this primitive thought-pattern with various 
modification. In tils Booh o] Common Ptnger of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States as revise! in 1928 an 
attempt is made to keep the old form? and at the same time to rcb 
them of ermm materialism, and bring them into harmony with 
modem knowledge. The result is, so far at least as infant baptism 
in ooncemed, eome apparent inconsistencies. Thus, near the be- 
ginning of the service, the minister pray*, “ Sanctify this water 
to the mystical washing away of sin, and grant that this thy child, 
now to be baptised therein, may receive the fullness of tby grace, 
and ever remain in the number of thy faithful children/' ” In 
the catechism, published under the same oarer, it is implied this 
infanta, because they cannot repent and renounce the devil, are 
bound by their rt sureties" or M sponsors 99 to do this later.* 4 It 
would appear, accordingly, that infanta am really not regenerated 
until later. Nevertheless in the baptismal service itself the minister 
is directed to say, after the baptism has actually been performed, 
* Seeing now, dearly beloved brethren, that this child ia regen- 
erate," * etc. The keeping of the ancient formula, while recog- 
nizing that it ia not literally true, ia eloquent testimony to the 
power of this ancient thought-pattern, which comes from hoary 
antiquity, hallowed by sacred association*. 

Since Mohammedanism, the third religion which sprung from 
the ancient Semitic stock, had neither priesthood nor doctrine of 
regeneration, one could hardly expect to find in it survivals of this 
ancient conception of tho divine, life-giving power of water. Such 
survivals aro not, however, wholly wanting. In the Koran (5: 
8, 9) we read, “ 0 ye who believe, when ya stand for prayer, wash 
jour faces and jour hands unto the elbows and rub youx heads and 
your feet unto the ankle*. And if you are polluted, then you be- 
come clean. And if you are sick or on a journey or one of yon 
comes from the privy or contact with women and you cannot find 
water, then perform the ablution with good outk and rub your 
face* and hands with it" Mohammed, who was bom in Arabian 
hiMithmiim. still felt that man should be purified with this divinely 
surcharged clement before he approached God in prnyrr. The pro- 
vision permitting the ablution to be made with earth or sand was 
a concession because of the scarcity of water in Arabia. 



P. 279. 



“P. SIX. 
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Qtorg6 A. Barton 



Another ©arrival appears in the ritual prescribed for tho devo- 
tions of pilgrims at the Kiuiba at Mecca. It is well known that 
these rit&a were taken over from ancient Arabian heathenism. 
Before the pilgrim approach «a the great mosque and the Kaaha in 
order to circumambulate them, he must perform an ablution,** 
and after the seven circuits are completed, he goes and drinks of 
the waters of the veil Zero zero , Jt sacred from a time far earlier 
than Mohammed.* 1 Thus on Islam as well as on Judaism and 
Christianity this primitive thought-pattern baa left its mark. 

Water-gods, water-apirita, and ritoa of purification by water are 
found in most of the ethnic religions. This points to n dose asso- 
ciation of water with deity in the human mind everywhere, but the 
desert environment of the Hamitic and Semitio peoples gars this 
conception an intensity in their minds that I have boon unable to 
trace e^ewkcrc. This intensity would account for its wide survival. 

In conclusion a word should bo «dd about tho difference between 
the origin of Christian baptism set forth above and that set forth 
by B. Beitsenstein in his Vorg^schiMa der chri&tlicKen Tvufe, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1929. Reitzenatein holds that the rite of bap- 
tism was native to the Persians and Aryans of India, and that it 
was practised in the Soma-rite of the last mentioned country. He 
further urges that Cynu planted the cult of the Persian goddta 
Anihiu in Lydia, and that Artnxerxes II planted it in all the chief 
cities of tbs Persian empire including Damascus, and that Damas- 
cus is so near the sources of the Jordan that the custom of baptixing 
in the Jordan was adopted from the Anihita-cuh of Damascus and 
wns later adopted by John tho Baptist. lie finds evidence of the 
knowledge of baptismal regeneration in Philo, and discusses its 
practise among the Mandieana, Miaichieaitt, and Oathari. He find* 
also a number of evidences of Peraian influence among the Man- 
damns, and traces to Persian Anihiia-baptism the whole baptismal 
conception in the West wherever found. 

When one appreciates the facts set forth in the preceding pages, 
this whole conception of Rcitzenstein's is most artificial and im- 
probable. Had he known Babylonian and Egyptian material as 
well as he knows Persian and Indian, the materials which lie before 



M S«* Eldon Hutto, TK e Uc\y CUita of Arabic I 104. 

"Ibid., p. 11L 

•' Cf. ffeUcico X 82 ff. ; BevMiz Qrifi** 230; and cud Hamitic 

Origin* 217 . 
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him in the Old Testament would not hare been to him a sealed 
book. In the interest of hia theory he denies that immersion ia 
referred to in SyWIina Oracles IV 162-198, but to one not under 
the spell of a theory, lines 164-169 of this passage Mem as dearly 
to point to baptism n the language of the Soma-rituaL Tbe high 
table-land of Iran was in part a continuation of the dedicated 
strip which constitutes the Sahsrah and Arabian Deserts. Rain 
and scow full on the Persian moan tain* and create a number of 
rivers, but only a few of those roach the sea. The water ia absorbed 
by the thirsty soil. Irrigation i* necessary for the cultivation of 
the field* und the sustenance of life. Doubtless, water wua in 
Persia connected with the life-giving goddess Anahita and bnp- 
bnul nt« were doubtless ss native there aa in tbe Hamito- 
Semitic countries. Wo can, however, trace die ideas in Babylonia 
and Egypt centuries before the Aryan Persians entered Iran, and, 
as we have shown above, tho conceptions were present among the 
Hebrew* much earlier thin the probable time of Zoroaster. The 
Hebrew people were descended from a stock whose ancestors had 
entertained from before tho dawn of history the ideas concerning 
the life-giving power of water. To suppose that this people needed 
to borrow these same ideas from Pur*!*, through the artificial 
channel of Damascus, and a foreign cult abhorrent to them, is quite 
gratuitous. The valid parts of Rcitzcnstem's discussion set forth 
the latsr portions of that Vorgeachichte, the far earlier reaches at 
which have been given in outline above. 




FOUR EGYPTIAN INSCRIBED STATUETTES OF 
THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 

Ludlow Bolt. 

MBMf oa?A5 Mcheum or A*7 

Nif Yo« 

TflJ FOUX statuettes here dealt with were bought for the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1910 by Winlock from Muhammad Mnfcaasib 
of Luxor. Winlock wss given to understand that they came from 
the necropolis of the ancient Kyi near the modern village of Mir 
(Meir), but dicumgUnow mentioned below suggest that they 
probably came from Sbo.ty (modem Asydt), capital of the adjoin- 
ing nome and thirty miles furthe r up the Nile. Both sites lay 
within the concession to excavate granted by the Egyptian govern- 
ment in 1910 to Ray rid Bey (later Paata) Khaababah of Asyu*. 1 
As to date, the type and aize of the figures and the cuTsive hiero- 
glyphic of the inscriptions both point to tbe early Middle Kingdom, 
while the name of the owner's father ( ?), Yt( .y)-ft( .y), is known 
only in that period eo far as I have been able to discover.* It is 
Interesting that eo far as the place of residence of po*#*«ors of the 
name is known it is Asya; in each caec. Coffin* of two individuals 
of the name were found by Chaasmat and Palanquc at that site • 
in 1903. In tbe season 1913-14 Ahmad Bey Kama!, excavating 
there for Sayyid Be7 Khashabob, found a statuette bearing the 
name. 4 The individual in question ia probably not the same as 
either of those whose coffins were found 10 years earlier. In the 
same season Aiimad Bey Kxuna to have found at AsvOt a coffin of 
still a fourth individual of thin name. This ia now in the Munici- 
pal Museum of Taut*. 1 In addition there is the nomarch of the 
namo whose tomb ia no. 3 at AayUt.* Marietta found two atalae at 
Abydcs on which the name cccura as that of a relation of the 
deceased. T In one case the man in whose honor the stela was 

1 Blackman, Bock TomU of Meir I 14. 

•Ranke, PeTjo*e*»morcm 50, do. 14 j Cbawinatralanque, Compos de 
foviUew iane la nteeopM* 123 f. and 191 ff. See Mow, ix.t* 2* 

• Cfeualnat-PaU nque, Ice.. ett. 

• An**lt* da Service. XVI (lflf). 101. 

‘ Gauthier ini Ltfcbrrc. dtiKflJfJ du Service XXIII (1025). 10. 

• Porter and Mon. Tojopraphxoal Bibl\oprop\p IV. 5<3. 

'Lunge aai SchLfer, Grab- and Denketeine dee mittieren ReicX r. nos. 
20236 and 
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erected items actually to ham had « tomb, or at lent a cenotaph, 
at Abydoe. But thut doe* not settle the question of the place of 
residence of tbo family concerned, for residents of other towns were 
of coarse occasionally buried at the holy city and often erected 
monuments there. In the cane of the other Abydo6 stela Marietta 
makes no mention of a tomb.' De Buck has had tho kindness to 
examine briefly the photographs of those statuettes end my copies 
and has noticed several phrases that were- familiar to him from his 
study of the Middle Kingdom coffin*. Them' phrases all appear 
on coffins from Asyut and I have not yet found that they oocur 
elsewhere. 

The owner of the statuettes was a man named Merer who boro 
the title “ scribe of the divine offerings.” Thi3 name is not uncom- 
mon in the Middle Kingdom, but rarer later. It has been found at 
Asyit," Dendereb, and other sites. 10 

On all four statuettes tho short kilts are built up of gesso on 
which cursive hieroglyphic inscription* were written in ink. The 
Anger- and toe-nails of the figures are shown in white. The boros 
of the statuettes arc painted red. On the top of each base is a short 
incised inscription giving the title and name of tho deceased. Here 
the hieroglyphs and border linos have teen colored with dark blue 
green paint on a white background. The same green paint has been 
used on the kilt-tabs of H and III and for th- Inscription* on the 
girdles of all four figure*. Tho Uttar Inscription* are not incised 
and the paint has ran, making some of the signs difficult to 
recognise. 

I 

Till* is the largest u and the best preserved of tho four statuettes, 
as well as the finest from the point of view of workmanship. The 
tody is painted brownish red. 

The inscription on the base: 7mi$y si hlp-ntr AIrr m!'-Anc. 
“ The honored ono, tho *eribe of diriue offerings, M-, justified." 

The girdle inscription (beginning on the front near the sinister 
side) : 7m 'A si ktp-ntr Mrr mP-£rti- fm-lAy Ar Smy . t ( f) ty.t rory 
ntr ./(f) iiiD.ty. “The honored one, the scribe of divine offerings, 

• U o.-i«i1c. eat. d'Atudea S03, no. 8S3s 268. bo. 821. 

•Ahmed Bey Kernel. Anna!*. da Sendee XYI (1918). 109. no. 130. 

" Banks. Prrrnnenna’w 162, DO. 17. 

!1 y.aiem no, 10. 178. 59. Haight S5.3 cm. 
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Id., justified; honored hr the holy Nearopolia ” (personified), 
beloved of his ( ?)“ city god.” 

The text on the kilt of thi* figure u the only one of the four 
that is written partly in homontal lines : 

A'I , | (3> 14) (?) <b> 19) (10) (ltMl2>fUJ 

-£§*1 r*£i< 



Translation: (1) “Go down, 0 Osiris '• justified and possessor 
of honor, ( 2 ) that thou mayst join the earth {in burial) and ulw 
guide “ the E inning bark and the Morning bark" (of the Snn- 
god). (3) The Necropolis give* her arms to thee 1 * that thou 
mayst follow ’* upon the beautifnl ways (4) on which ,B the 

“ Cf. CisaiDst-Palanqnii, op. nil. SO. 22. I owo thti eugfcitcd roadie* 
and the ief-r.no* to da Buck. 

11 Do Back note* that the pronoun would tv expected, ae in Chasainet- 
Paiaruju* 20, *1. The place for / would be mu the town aign and follow- 
leg nr\ f itjr, tut the remains o! the eign there ere scarcely legible. 

“ The <leWm.ini.Uv* baa no Ward in the original. Tile U the form regu- 
larly UMd by the Krtle of thaw UatnctMe. Cf. I 12(!(j 11 1, 9, 11; 
III 1, 8, 10. The only exception aeema to I«* the det. of to In I t 
It in pouShle that the flret word of the text U the vocative Interjection *{ 
(to which the det. legi arc occasionally added. Gardiner, Gmmoo* |87 
and Supp!. 8) and not th* verb kip. In that on- we ebould read, “Ho, 
Oalrl* M.. thou ahalt join" etc. 

“ This would ee-ra to 1* tb. traiLitir* u» of <f{» with th* boat ae object 
(Krmon and (Irapow W/iUer'jucK X 512. An), be Burk note* the uie of 
the phnwe am? ti followed by dip in AeyftJ texte olh-rwiie different from 
thii, ae- ChaaalnaU’alanqua 16, 79, 125. Cf. alao l.ntl.. du M 
SXm (19281. p. 20. 

“ I know of no other oxan.pl* of thie m-lli* form of the •-d-alge. 

"Wore literally! "places her hande upon thee," In view of the prepnii 
tlco. De Bmk note* eimUar phrareo in Ohneeinat-Pabumue 18, 79. 128. 
The sign for the verb dy in throe tsxta la tha aame aa that for the word 
“ arm “ anil I have therefore trauribed both with the same sign. 

" The I with Me Kcme to bo a acre apaco.flllar, common in UWr tirua 
over thl* determinative. Thti could nut well be the S form of the verb. 
Thie t i cents to occur frequently fn Asjflt toils to whioh do Buck refar* 
rna for parnlUls to thie eitne. See Cheaibint-Pnlanquo 12, 21, 29. 188. 
See alio Amulet du Sirtiet XXHI (1923). p. 20. 

" * for In, ae not rarely with femlnlao notma. 
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nsverod ones [paw],* 1 and thac thou mnyst take possession of 11 
(0) thy di7ine 664t in flat-Waru.” The rarmi ono, the scribe, 
of divine offerings, M., bom to Yot(y)-ib(y), poewaor of #l 



II 

Thli figure *• was colored widi black paint mixed with red, 
producing a dark tone. 

The inscription on the baaa : * The rereied one, the scribe of 
divine offerings, M., the excellent (Ucr)V 

The girdle inscription (beginning on the sinister side) : 7mUy 
si htp-ntr, Af., ittfyy hr VTiyr(f) Jr '/npu }>r £<m(f) 24 "The 
rovnred one, the scrite of divine offerings, M., honored by Osiris ( ?), 
by Anubis, and by Hnilm(?). w 

*>Ia tht similar Asya* t^tta referral to In note 16 thi *crb milting her* 
is ini Tbs truce at tho lotted of the line mny perhaps bdO( to 

the /iwf-algR. 

" Reading lip. Tit sign us made resemble* tj. I owe tie reading to 
Oatdlcer. Ec has not, however, eta died thw« tut and ts not responsible 
for fault* tn the preeeat article 

•• " House of the Orfcat Otto." An ancient place, am^ated with the 
obsejuiei of OadrU, prohably near Bute in the N. W. Delta. Setbe, 
t'tmilr. u. KomouHt. ra d. ollSj. Ppronvideatarte* I 93. 

■'I am not wholly satisfied ae to the gender of the parent mentioned 
hero. All the individual! of the name known to me wore man, but thli name 
might be given to a woman The detenninaUv* here, eo fur ai It ha* ear- 
vived, rosemblee 5 female figure, but It r**unh)ei just ai (lowly the funn 
of the revered male figure generally usd by thli scribe (see note 14 above). 
If thie person were a woman one would expect to find a I wider the u&-slgn 
at the bottom ot line 12, but the traoe there I think Se dearly the and of 
the tall of the f In line 11. On the other hoed mf n I. not exactly the form 
one would expert to find in the filiation ot tide period pcoeodlns a fatter 1 ! 
name (ree Gardiner. 9*nm<*or, Suppl. 12, r» p. 200. and references there). 
Ou the whole, however, I asn Indited to icliero that the father is raea- 
tloned here. One might export nt lm!h to follow the name, but the real- 
sign below the lacuna Is puialicg. This, barely visible in the photograph. 
Is a complete and carefully made hieroglyphic eign. It might possibly be 
a circles* copying from hlerntle of a strobe under the im& elgn. 

•* Museum no. 10. ITS. 88. Height, 88-5 cm. 

"This epithrt following the Basse of the do-eeaaj U common at Asyhf. 
Ch*iatnet-P*lae<]iie 88. uote 3. It* use raggest* n date noe later than the 
«r)j XH Dynasty. Polouky, Zn den fmchrifUn ier Si. D t mosl.'e, 8 SI*. 

"The phrase Jr WJyr l! very uncertain. The sign which I have read 
Him I take to be a seated ram headed deity. 
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The tot on tip lilt of this figure alone is in red ink. It it in 
vortical Unas as arc thine uf III and IV, and begins on tie front 
at the sinister side: 



Cl> CD CM Ul (S) (6) CD IS) (9) (10) (u) 




Translation : <1) “0 0*iris M., (2) con,*” with me" (3) and 1 
will open (4) for th«a thine eyes, (5) that they mar lead thee 
(6) on” tlir way* of darkness (7) and that they may put fear 
(8) of then into the Imperishable (9) Ones, ta (10) did Horns ” 
for hia father Osiris. (It) The revered on* if." 

m 

This figure 41 was painted a dark tone similar to that of II. 
The inscription on the base: “The revered oue, the scribe of 
divine offerings, M., the excellent.” " 

The girdle inscription begins on the back near the sinister side: 
Si Ktp-Tilr il. -nf-Arc nb fmJp, fm’Jjf* 1 )Vsyr " nft 'Imn.tV 

" Followed by n. 6, the “ ethical dative." The handle cl t is at the right 
hare. Hiowbtro it U at the loft, eveept In the t>orr»eponding word in III. 
It ii ilwija .operated from tho body of the sign. 

“ I know of no other example of this no* of th* pr*pa*Stlca hr. It aecma 
to ho another omc where hr ran be uaoj alternatively with Kn\ no in 
oo-wdlnation (Gardiner, Grammar 5 61). 

" That is ■ when thou guest on." etc. 

••Lit “ like that whitl Honu did ” 

“ Mnreum no. 10. 170. 80. Height, 33 cm. 

••The »fp*lgn In Urn till* la a mere horimntal rectangle without the 
loaf. In the last word the cutter of the iuerlptkm has omitted the Aral 
nonaonant, writing hr only. 

“The ending U 'indicated by one rood only. Of. Ktoui), Anna lu da 
Service XVI. 101. 

•• Tho detain iaatlve must he intended for tha atalol divine flfiure. 

M I>a Buck calls my attention to the uoe of thia epithet of Oitrta In 
AayOt iiucrlptkan, a. g. Cbageinat-PnhuKiUc, pp. 0 and 27. 
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“The scribe of divine offering*, M. justified, pceseaor of honor; 
honored by Osiris, lord of the West.” 

The text on the kilt is almost Identical with that of IT and U 
aom«*hat better preserved. The only essential difference is the 
substitution of ’>h.a % “spirits,” in lino 9 for the tAm.W-ffc of II 
8-9. A hieroglyphic transcription therefore seems unnecessary: 
(1) Wijr If rr (2) pn my (3) rt.fc* A r.y <4) um.y it.k (5) 
yr.ty.k /I’m. in (fl) /« m ttd.wf (7) klca dy. (3) in ind.h m *' 
(9) $.» my (10) fr.f.n {Tr n yt.f Yfiyr. 



rv 

This statuette '* ia conaidersbly smaller than tlie other three. 
The color oi the figure ie u brownish xed similar to that of I. The 
left fore-aim, which projected forward, baa been broken off. 

Of the inscription on the base only the beginning is legible: 
"The revered ore, the [scribe] of divine . 

The girdle inscription begins on the sinister side: Si htp n[r “ 
Af. fmtty hr nfr.tc mr mt.t.f ftoi(.f). 41 “The scribe of divine 
offerings, M., honored by the goat and beloved of liis whole city.” 

The text on the kilt begins on the front near the sinister aide : 



;i) U) ts) co ») co (rj (s> <»> uo) in) cm 

1 \\Ul\T A £1 ftU 



S]=io“ & 



Om the form ot tie sign ct. note 27 a tor*. 

“The stroke following m is apparently merely a space-filler. 

•* Museum no. 10. 17«. 9T. Height, 233 im. 

••The compound is perhipi followed by plural strokes In a vertical 
ligature. 

•• The word njr seems ui le followed by the plural strokes In ■ horimctal 
ligature. 

“ I owe the reading of the lost phraee to de Buck »hc dies CteuinM- 
Pslsnqao '.27 end 1B9. Tie feminine termination. perhapa MtursU* enough 
in view of the two I’s in the stem of the word, seems often to le omitted 
in tala phrase. 
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Translation : (1) "0 Ofi[iriB Me]r«r, (2) [the jnitiSed]** 

(8) possessor of honor (4) one honored and beloved (6) of 
hia [whole] ** city, (6) nod favored of hia nonso(?)“ (7) in it* 
entirety. [. . . EnUr< ?) shalt] 44 (fi) thou in 4T the august 41 bark 

(9) and then shalt go forth 49 in the divine hark. (10) The 
revered one [the scribs] (11) of divine offerings If., (13), the 
excellent, the justified, the poswusor of honor.” 

Three uninscribed statuette* found by Chaasinat and Palanque 
nt AayflJ are of interest for comparison with those bore dea^ribid. 
They i;re published in the report of their work by thcac gentlemen 
(cited above nob? 2) pp. 48-9, nos. 5 and 0, and plate XII, noa. 1 
and 3; also p. 49, no. 8, and plato XI, no. 1, the smallest figure at 
the right. 

I do not know at present of any in£orihed statuettes of this type 
and period except thow here described, and I should be glad to be 
informed of other# which may exist in museums or private 
collections. 



**Th# re no ration* Id lin* 1 nr. d X are praetlcaUy certain b*?au*o of th* 
context. 

“ The word «r may per hap* hat. tern in this laeuaa. 

“ 1 ®*® this reitortllan to d< B«lc, who oitm Chasainnt Palancoe 121 
sad 1». 

- Tbs stpi attar hip n is partly dostroyrf, but in view of Chaa.tx.t- 
Palanqu. 0 and 127, ritod by d* Bsek. the loading «p.f scams oxtrsmcly 
Uksly. The .tribe at*** to have omitted tbs feminine I. 

-Part of a sign is rlBUs aftsr my ki.i but I do not retognlw It It 
^cau likely tli at in tlni Iatune thrie w*e some such word u ‘b, aster, to 
correspond with pry in line 9. 

-I r«d this ss the compound n-bmo. moaning here simply "in." in 
tho s*a»> of "on board of." This involves reading tho following word st 
ap.t written with tie btot-slgn. It U just possible that wo bars h*r« tb* 
word 'vhnfy. " terry-boat," but la this ported it is unlikely that th* sndlnc 
ly would cot hnT» bun written 1 c oom. way. 

“Heading Ipl.t. This must be a designation of the boat of the sun-trod 
in parallelism with dp.t-.fr tn th. following datue. 

•• For tho unusual ominioa of the complementary r ic th. v.rb pry «. 
Erman and Orapow, WUrterbueh I BIS. 
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Pic. 1. Boston Squeete 78. 152. 



to examine the material with a view to determining whether it in* 
dudes anything at present unknown or inadequately recorded. The 
sub j ode have been found for the meet pirt to be familiar and 
already published: the few exceptions to this general rule must 
serve us the justidcation for printing Ibis notice. 

The squeezes fall into two group*, of which the first was acquired 
in 1878, and consists of impressions made in the Old Kingdom 
tombs at Sakkara, and from monuments in the Egyptian Mus*am, 
Cairo. 

24 iquoerei of detail, in the Tomb of Ptah-hctep; all published. 

7 .qneeze. of details in the Tomb of T y; aU published. 

4 iquoMcs of details in the Tomb cf Akhet-hetepfeer (sinre remowil to 
Leiden) ; all published. 
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19 equ«?»t from mocumeatu in lb© K^ptUn Mwwao, Cairo j adequately 
published with the following exceptions 
78.14$ and 147 1 Five squeezes of relief detail* tod one of inscription from 
the tarccphagm of Wcnnoferj Ptoleoait. Referred to in Maspero, 
Guul* { 1 & 13 ), p. 271. No. 1306. Not included in Maipwo, fforoop.^o 
dc* frfx>q%t* peri oik? ct ptolcmmovt, 

78-14; Old Kingdom relief from Sokkara. Men xn a papyrua okifT and cattle 
fording a canal. Referred tn in Maspero, <M4c [19 IS), p. 80, Xo. 
232 R. No published illustration kixnrn to me. 

78.152 Old Kingdom relief, Cairo Inv. 1002. Long atona of whxh the left 
half, depleting mannakiog, plucking and roosting birds, and two 
peasant* with their dogs, 1* pabtUhwl by Wr#**lri*ki In Atlc* I. PL 
397. Thus right half is a *»** o€ drying fUh, and the squeeze nhowo 
«m#id*yable dettfric ration of the surface. Whether thin part of the 
stome hoe iie<*> become illegible or not* it has, no far na I know, act 
besn ptibllahed. It to reproduced in Figure 1. 

78.164 Relief from Bokhara, V Dynasty. Seme of bird snaring with fine 
detoils of plant* surrounding the sure. Cairo Yuseam. ground ftoor. 
Corridor A. Figure 2. 

73.181 and 183 Two detail* of rolled from th* sarcophAgus of Hnr«nhet\ 
XXX Dynasty. Raf erred to in Maaparo, GnvU (ISIS), p. 271, Xo. 
130C. Not Included in M**p*ro> SortofiKs?** «fc. 

The second group of oqu^zt* ww givnn to the Museum in 1886 
«nd consists of 58 items, grouped as follows: 

JO ojufewe from the Tomb ol KXa'emh.l (No. 67) at Thai*®-. 

1 «<iuec« from the Tmpk of l)»r .1 M«dln«h (fnrtoueks of Ptolemy IV|. 
7 ajueexes from Ifce T«mp!o of EiP«h, identified ficsa JSquier. Tewplej 

PtOtciHOlgua* 4t Koatctn*. 

19 squeeze* from Use Tomb of 8etf I at Thebe*. identidoi from LofAbuxa, 

BgpeiU, /toyuvr I. 

1 aqiioijo of an unidentified head of a kin*;. Now Kingdom. 

Of this group the only squeezes which appear to call for more 
detailed reference are those from the Tomb of Kha'emhet, u number 
of which show the reliefs to hare been in better condition when the 
impressions were Ukon than they now are, and some record scene* 
which are now wholly or partially lost, and of which no other record 
appears to exist. In studying the Kha'emhet material the authori- 
ties of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York have been 
kind enough to allow me to examine a set of photographs recently 
taken bj Mr. II any Burton in the tomb, and these are referred to 
in the following list of the sqaecow for purposes of identification. 



1 Beaton Mns-tnn R«giitr»tSnn Numbers. 
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For convenience in assigning the aquresw to their proper position* 
in the tomb, reference is inudo to the plan published by Porter 
and Mon in their Topographical Bibliography I, The Theban 
jVec'opoiu, p. 88, and also to that given by Loret in bis article on 
the tomb in Mem. Mire. Arch. I, p. 113 ff. A report on these 
squeezes, with photograph', wee cent to the Department of Anti- 
quities, Cairo, in the winter of 1936, and Mr. Guy Brno ton took 
the photographs to the tomb and has been ahle to identify several, 
the location of which had not been apparent from the published 
records. The information he has been good enough to supply ia 
embodied in the list which follows. The Kha'emhet squeezes are 
all numbered 86. 813 on the Boston records, with letters designating 
the individual sheet*. 




Fw.s. 



T8.1B4. 



A. Basil of Kha'emhet, faring I- A (nut of this head, now tn the tomb, 

rsplarea the original which is is Berlin. Ann. Btrv. XIV. p. 81). 1*1. I. 
13) on plan. Porter * Mens. 8urtoa‘» photo. T 811 shows the c»»t in 
position. 

B. Five men and six cattle, facing R. No change. Wrorinski, Atiu I, 

M. ZOB. Burton. T81*. [101 on plan. Porter A Mom. 

0. Chair ami floral pieces, faring R. No change. Afta. J, Ft. SOU. Burton, 
T 843. (IT ) cm flnn. Porter A Wow. 

D. Standing godless behind Osiris, taring L No change. Alla* I. PI. 211. 

Burton, TWO. [181 ca plan. PorUi A Mens. 

E. Standing man before tabic of oftrtec*, taring V. (Adjacent to Sqaew* 

AA) Inlet's plan, I, m Ip. 1Z1), «» proved by the Inscription*, which 
oorr bi pond with the ends of column* 1 to « and the left half of 
ooluBin o. Plat* lb. Squecae AA comes from above llva wme door 
to the left of X- There were opp»*d accnei here! on the left lain, 
Oairis, table of cArrlnga, mu in adoration i on the right Nephthye, 



Don't Dunham 



Osiris, «W. Squ«*re AA gives the 0»lrk. sal I«» ol the left tern, 
ui pari of Nephthy. from that am tin right, Squceac B giTta tha 
cdlering UW* and man from tie right Keno. 

F. Man pouring ilbitic®. f icing L. No change. Burton. T 8t«. [II] on 

plan, PorUr * Mo re. 

G. Man hairing fureitare, fating R ( contiguous to sqnerec T). Square* 

■ncoa complete than present oondltion. Burton, T 83®. Lore*'* plan. 
If, S. wall, B. half, Flif4 I d. 

H. Two room* with cuoi offering. lacing L.; aff.ring-baire.., facing R., 

moo rowing, facing L. 3 rcgiateri. 8qu«rc mow compl.M Uni 
lord's plate* and Burton's photo. Loret, PI. IV. Burton, T8W. 
lord’s plan, II, a wall, W. hail. 

I Part of 8 columns text (contiguous to L and N). No change. Lord, 
InrerlpUon q. Unaa 4-11. 

J. Part of 1# oil o:cns test (rontlguous to K). No change Burton. T848. 

lord’s plan, 111. S. end of W. wall. 

K. Part of 11 columns text (contiguous to J). No change. See J above 
l. Part of 10 columns text (contiguous to I and N). No change. See 1 

aboro (lines 3-11). 

M. Part of 11 columns text and a Urge bund. More complete than when 
recorded by lore! (inscription g, p. 119). (8) on plan. Porter A 
Mom. The portion to the loft ol diagonal fracture line is now miss- 
ing and was gone when Lard recorded it* Plate □ a. 

X. Part of 7 column, text (contiguous to I and L) No change See I 
shore (lines 4-10). 

O. Part of n columns text (contiguous to CC>. No change. Loret, inscrip- 

tion o, lines 3 7. 

P. largo head, facing B. Present gash in face absent on square*. Ida l 

PI. 180. Burton, T 833- [11] on plan, Porter & Moss. 

Q. largo head with triple bead necklace, facing R Now largely deetroyed; 

complete on aqoeere. Burton. T 848. Ioret'a plan, III, S. end of 
W. wall. 

R Royal bred with helmet, facing R lacuna, on squaw. not .sen in 
Burton’* photo (T 884 ) ; other breaks shown In photo do not exist 
on aiforea Is D.. IH, Tie. [II] oo plan. Porter * Moat. 

S. Maid and died of man holding *rp, facing U Brail;, cm fare la aqaarei 

»icco restored; fcrp and hand grrepisg it now lod. Burton, T84*. 
lord’. pUn, II E half of N. walL 

T. Men bearing furniture, lacing K (nmtlnguoui to O). Cenipie U cm 

■quota* j now rery fragmentary. Burton, T 839. Lord’ • plan, U, E. 
half of 8. wall Plate I e. 

C. Mea plowing. lacing 1. Complete an ««>»; now partly destroyed. 
[Book of Dredl] Burton, T844. Loret'i plan, TI, N. wall (orntrs!). 
Plats nd. 



• Tke ew.dcncc of H and M indicates thot the ort kcxcb warn made prior 
to 1884. the date of Lord’s report. In both there lmpreuiana detail, are 
preserved which arc mining In his publication. 
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V. Three tattle In lao«h, facing B (adjacent lo B uni contiguous to DD). 

Now loot; fit* on at tight of top register In AiJm I. Pi. 208. Blan* 
In Buxton, T819. (10) on plan, Porter A Mow. Plate I a. 

W. Arm ol throne, facing I~ Smaller broak than ahnaa In Burton's photo 

(X 82 *)j a few c-lnor dstalb can b* mtored from Uie squeeze. L, 
0, III, 77e (11 J on plea. Porter A Mo*» 

X. Kneeling man pro-eating leg ol meet, facing B. No fheng*. Alts* I. 

PI. 210. Buxton, T MO. LorM's plan, 11, W. lull of S. wall, 
y. Poor DOI with oeribc's implements, feeing L. No change Alloa L Pi. 

188. Burton. TS31. l*>rcfs plan, I, B. wall N. of doorway A. 

7. Detail from offering scene; dead birds and inscription. No ohange. 
Atloj I. PL 189. Burton, T*32. Lorefs plan, 1, B. wall N. of door- 
way A. 

AA. Osiris and Isis facing L, part of a Nophlhya facing R (adjacent to 
•queeze E). Son remark* <a B abive. Lorct's plan, L 1 (oxer door- 
way to III. Plot* II h 

BB. Men offering before three -eatod pods of tfco Renee A Lorefs plan, 
II, q according to Brun ton's report. Plat* II c. 

CC. Part of 7 ojIubim text (onutlguons to 01- No change. Loret, in- 
erription o, lines 3-9. 

DD. On* column text in relief (Contiguous to V>. Now lost. Beodni 
. . . Iw'uj mi to g 1 « f j pt U . . . ”... Upp*r and D>wor Bgypt 
from this land of Such . . . [to).’ Omtiguous to V on right In front 
of haads of cattle. 




TWO NOTES ON TEE FLYING GALLOP’ 



By WltUAM F. Eugeetos 
Umrnarrx or Chicago 

I 

Tub fostciib iDnstrated by the horse in Fig. 1 fa known in tho 
history of art as the “ flying gallop.” Nineteenth century painters 
and draftsmen in Europe and America very often represented 
galloping horses in this poeture; such pictures are doubtless 
familiar to all readers of this journal. 

I believe it to be a fact that no horse ever approaches this poeture 
■while galloping oTtr a level surface ; the real posture occupied by a 
galloping horse when all four feet are in the air may be typified 
by Fig. 2. This fact was demonstrated by instantaneous photog- 
raphy during the 1870’s. The illusion of the flying gallop had 
become so firmly fixed in the public mind by that tame that some 
experienced observers are said to have doubted the accuracy of the 
photographs. 

In 1900 and 1901 Salamon Eoicnch traced tho history of the 
flying gallop as an artistic concept in ancient, medieval, and 
modern times in a aeries of brilliant and profoundly learned 
articles ' which appear to have colored all eubvquent dissuasions 
of the subject. Bcinach’s long and elaborately documented thesis 
has been well rammed up by Bcrtbold Tsiufer: “ According to the 
ingenious investigations of this French archaeologist, this conven- 
tional motive appears neither in Assyria nor in Egypt, neither in 
the classical art of Greece nor in that of Etruria or Rome, nor in 
European art of the middle agee, the Renaissance, and the present 
age np to the time of the French Revolution (p. 11), when, in 
1794, it appears for the first lime in a popular engraving in Eng- 
land (p. 113). More than a millennium anterior to pur era, how- 

• Tin substance o' thi. paper wan briefly presented before the Middle Wert 
Branch of the American Oriental Society at the Preibyterian Theological 
Scmirory la Chicago, March 27, 1836. 

orcAdshij« ( j*e < Sme e<rle, M (1800). *10-261 and 441-4S0; 37 
(1808). 214-288; 38 |1W1). 27-SB and 224-244; 38 (1801). Ml; al« 
•epaiate, l»01(r) and 2nd od. 1825. Only tt« ordinal article. In ths 
Keoue orcAeoJagigur have been aecceeible to mo. 
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ever, it appear* in the domain of Mycemesn art, then in Scythian 
and Siberian art, in the Caucasus, in the Persia of the Sassanids, 
and in China and Japan. The latter two countries present an 
uninterrupted repetition of this motive up to the present day. 
From M.vcenwan art it migrated, through still little-known inter- 
mediary agencies, into the territory of the Scy thians in the north 
and northeast of the Black Sea, and spread farther to Siberia, and 
from there to China towards 120 b. c., to Persia towards a. d. 220. 
Noither the art of the Achiemenidte nor that of the Arsacid*, 
which are ramifications of classical Greek art combined with 
Assyrian imitation* (p. 78), furnishes one example of the flying 
gallop; while that of the Saaianid* (since a. d. 226) shows a great 
number (p. 60 ) which must be traced back to the models of 
Siberian inetal plaque*. This theory of the migration of the fly- 
iug-gallop motive is based first on the supposition that it does not 
correspond to any real movement of the actual gallop,* as proved 
by the kinemato-pbotcgrapbic reproductions of the borw-gnllop, 
in which that motive adopted by art doe. not occur, nnd can there- 
fore Have been fixed only once; end, secondly, on the undeniable 
historical fact that cultural relations and connections existed be- 
tween the areas of Mycenae, Scythia, the Caucasus, Siberia, Persia, 
and China." • 

Some details in Bcinsch’s position— for instance, the r.tutcment 
that the flyir.g gallop never appears in Egypt— would probably not 
be maintained by anyone today. But hia main thesis, that the 
flying gallop has been invented once and only onoe in all history, 
namely in the Mycenfftn or Minosn world, early in the second 
millennium b. c., and that it spread thence by some more or lea 
obscure route to China and Japan and later from the Pur Bast to 
England and Franco— seems to have become aim cot a dogma 
among those who write on the subject 5 

•"Le Dotlf du galop toIssc ne peat avclr iil imaging qu’ane foia, 
p*rc< qa'fl ne rcpvnd pae a la rialit* ct a'est qu’m symbol*'’ — Heanaefe, 

Ja r*prto*nt*tion du p. 8* 

Pottorp of tk* Hon Dynasty <L*ld*n, 1909), pp. itl-28. Tb* 
number* which L*uf*r girts la pmatei mast rsfsr to 1901 < !) 

St*plV74t4 edition. 

* E. g., BV4». Polac* of Mina i I (l«lj, p 7Uff.| Prcoopd Walter, 
fifri* 10 (1929). ea ff. : Rcatorttrff, Dura and th* PmUom of Ponhicm 
art (YoU ClMiool SiudUt V, 1035), p. 288 ff. I a® indebted to Dr. 
Miami C. Debovcdw for showing mo tfcU Uteat work by Roe-UrUdT. 
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This th«d* rests, and mu sz re*t, in part on the belief that the 
flying gallop doe* not occur in nature. If the flying gallop doe* 
occur in nature, then it is oertainly possible that any individual 
artist may have observed it independently, and the occurrence of 
the flying gallop in the artistic production* of iiny two peoples 
does not, in itself, constitute evidence of historical connection, 
even though other phenomena found in awociatioo with it may 
constitute 3uch evidence. 

}tfow Beinoch correctly pointed out that the galloping horse does 
closely approach the attitude of the flying gallop in clearing an 
obstacle. 4 I do not think that he gave due weight to this fact, and 
I haie rot found any mention of it at all in the writings of hia 
successors. The clearing of a natural or artificial obstacle is often 
a crucial moment, in a ooura, whether of the race-track, the hunt, 
or the battle-field. Aa such, it may easily make a more vivid 
impression on an observer than the more commonplace galloping 
over level ground. 

A further fact, which seems to have been completely ignored by 
Bdmch and all vubvqnont writer*, is that animals of different 
specie* gallop differently. The examples of the firing gallop in 
art which have been cited as illustrating the dissemination of this 
"conventional" poee indude representation* of horses, doge, cows, 
lions, pigs, goats, and several other «pec:cs. Of all these species, 
the horse alone seems to have been adequately investigated. Yet 
the very work which gave Eeinach his fundamental information 
about horses (Muybridge, Animal locotnoiion, Philadelphia, 1887) 
contains enough further evidence to upeet the whole structure on 
which so many scholars have labored so long and so carefully. 
Plate 709 in volume 10 of Muybridge's great work (reproduced 
here in Tig. 3), proves beyond question that dogs — or at least some 
dogs— do use the flying gallop in traversing a level surface. 4 I 

• Kcvuc arc Mol U l>aa.-juln., 1*00). 221-22. 

* A certain M. Miirey, of t he Attdtafe dee Scler***, wroU in a letter 

to Rdiftcb Dec. 21. 1990 : "Sur It cbko an galop, on crolt apmsrcjr 
c*tt« attitude (vis., the flying gallop) awe quatr* lumbres allongfe; 
la ehroreyhotographi* moots* qull j a toujour* un membra 4 fappui 
dans :c» attitude, aUonrfm” (Jtevue oreb. $8, 21Pa. 1). It Is onfoctnoata 
that Reiaach taunted M. Marey's statement about photographs of dr^a 
instead of continuing his search in Muybridge*, actual photographs. — I 
think it probable that there may be difference, in the manner of galloping. 
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am not prepared to prove that otheT animals do likewise, though 
I am strongly inclined to believe that some othew do, I am con- 
tent to rest my case here on the dog, leaving the further study of 
other species to those who may have better photographic reaoErees at 
their disposal. The example of the dog (Fig. 3) alone proves 
that the Hying gallop ia not an imaginary posture but a real one. 
It is only when applied to torses galloping over unobstructed 
ground that the pose has been shown to be imaginary, and even 
here the imaginary element consists merely in transferring to the 
horse in this situation a posture which we have all observed in 
other animals in this situation, and which is do6ely approximated 
by horses in other situations. The flying gallop as an artistic 
ooncept originated in the direct and accurate observation of nature. 
It is obvious, therefore, that it may have originated independently 
in the minds of any number of different artists, living in any 
number of different ages and countries, and the current belief that 
it can only havo originated once, in a single age aod country 
whence it must havo spread to all other places where it may be 
found, is an error. 

Like any other concept, that of the flying gallop is also capable 
of being transmitted from one individual to another and from one 
society to another. When it is shown on other grounds that one 
society has borrowed much from another, then, if the artistic con- 
cept of the Hying gallop is oommon to both, it may well be that 
this also has been borrowed. It is not within my competence to 
discuss the question whether any cultural relations can be traced 
from Minoan Crete to Han Dynasty China. Frankly, I doubt 
whether anyone would ever have suggested such a connection if 
Reinach had turned from Muybridge’s photographs of galloping 
horses to Muybridge’s photographs of galloping dogs before writing 
hl$ scries of articles. Be this as it may, those within whoss com- 
petence the problem lies must eliminate the flying gallop from 
thair lists of evidence. Pictures showing the dying gallop may 
well happen to contain, also, artistic conventions such as cannot 
wull have been invented more than oik* in the world’s history. It 
may even be found, after further cinematographic study, that there 
are some specific ways of representing the flying gallop in art 

even among different varittiw of one epetiea. Contr*-t lie deg of Mny. 
hridgs’* plat* JOT with that of hi* plate JOB 
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which deviate bo far fiom anything oUarvahle in real life as to 
fall within that category. What is certain ia that the fljing gallop 
itself is not a convention, hnt a reality of the world of flcoh und 
blood, and the mere fact of its being represented in art docs not in 
itself prove the tracun.iieion of culture. 

n 

I think it has been shown in the first section of this article that 
the presence of the flying gallop in the artistic productions of two 
peoples, does not, in itself, constitute evidence of direct or even 
indirect historic contact between the two. 

It is certain that Egypt and Crete wore in direct contact with 
one another, either continuously or at frequent intervals, from 
before the time of Meres until the declino of the late Minoan 
civilization. Cretan culture shows docp and abiding Egyptian 
influence,' and I am of there who would export, a priori, to find 
signs of Cretan influence in Egyptian culture. Certain scholars * 
have held that the methods ured by Egyptian artists of the eight- 
eonth dynasty and later to show animals in violent motion, are 
traceable to Cretan influence. It seems to mo that ths evidence 
presented in part I places this problem in a new light and I there- 
fore propose to review the relevant Egyptian documents. 

The overwhelming majority of Egyptian pictures of quadrupods 
represent them walking, or as if they wore walking. In most cases 
the animals are actually conceived as walking; so, for instance tbo 
three yoke of plowing cows in the upper register of Fig. 4 and 
the rams trending in the seed in the lower register. In some 
other caws, not illustrated here, animals so drawn are thought of 
aa standing: in those oases, the leg posture may perhaps be bor- 
rowed from the much commoner pictured of walking animals. But 
perhaps a more important reason for the posture may be the de- 
sire to show all four legs dearly, without allowing the nearer legs 
to obscure the farther ones. Compare the common Egyptian 
representation of horns, also illustrated here. Whatever the rea- 
son, this may be called the typical Egyp t ian pew tore for represent- 

•Sre Erane, The Palace 0/ I, pp. 18-18, el paitim. 

• R. g, Kraus, op. oil., p. T'.S ff. ; ScMIcr, 7o» fly Smut', pp. 1818. Con- 
trast Spirgelbcrg in J/UaoWr JaMucA- der iildaaden Kunal, B. T. » 
(1828). 128-128, a rsfarenos whioh I owe to Prof««or Ludwig Bachhofcr. 
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in g a quadruped in drawing or in low relief. It U the posture 
which the typical Egyptian draftsman of all periods will uae when 
he wi j«he8 merely to represent a certain type of quadruped without 
unr further qualification. Any delation from this posture, gen- 
erally spooking, will havo some special explanation. For example, 
the cow at the right of Pig. 4 deviates from the typical pceture 
because ahe ia being milked. Tba figure of the milker would inter- 
fere aomewhat with the normal position of tho cow's leg* and in 
addition the two hind leg* of the cow hove been tied together. 

It is chiefly in hunting scenes that Egyptian artists hnd occa- 
sion to represent the gallop. The earliest hunting scene known to 
me in dynastic Egyptian art is that from tho tomb of Methen, 
now in Berlin (Fig. 5). 14 Esch a ni m al in the upper registers ha* 
all four feet firmly planted on the ground. These animals, tnken 
by themselves, might easily be conceived; as standing motionless, 
porbaps frightened and ready to run, but not yet running, or 
perhaps standing obstinately and refusing to budge. If I venture 
to assert that those animals are galloping at full speed over the 
desert* 11 I base this riew on the dogs which show that a hunting 
scene is intended — and on comparison with later, and more de- 
veloped, hunting aoenes, such bs that from the mortuary temple of 
Sahure at Abuair (Fig. 6). 

Two of the hunted animals in Pig. 6 stand with upraised fore 
frat and one with upraised hind feet One of these ia certainly 
not running, but stands rearing in pain while vainly attempting to 
extract an arrow which has wounded it 1 * The two others might 
be interpreted os running. But it is at least equally possible that 
they too arc conceived as rearing and plungjng with pain and no 
longer attempting to run. 

Notice that the few unwounded animals, as far aa pw^rved, 
stand invariably with all four feet on the ground, though the 
whole context compels us to think of them aa running. On t his 



w n* MM frc» xht tomb of Ncferntett { Wrcwinaki, A flat I. 396) It 
approximately contemporary with thU. 

11 1 bclUv# this to be the current Interpretation. So, for losUac*, 
SchafeT, Frcp?lU*K***1ffuckUAU II 11023). 43, “ gnllopicrendc Tier- 
flguren.* 9 

••The render will raeognln till animal a^xin In Fig. 11. bottom, center. 
A furtha? Tarlatkm of the *un* motif o<xmre In tho tomb of Incut 
(Bishtoajtk dynasty: Wr#*xii*k1, Atla, l, pi. 2fl2). 
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Interpretation tie posture must h« absolutely unnatural. Surely, 
no animal on earth gallops or rues like this. Rut tbc Egyptian 
artist at nil periods lias n wholly unnatnmliMic tiuidenoy to keep 
the feet of animals and of men on the ground. Running men are 
habitually shown with both foot touching tho ground (Fig. 7). 
Similarly, galloping animals are habitually shown with all four 
feet on tho ground — and not merely touching, hut resting solidly 
on it 

Now if it is true, us 1 believe, that these hunted animals were 
conceived by Old Kingdom artists and their public as running, 
then tlieir conventional posture — tbe two fore feet together and 
the two hind feet together, in sharp contrast to the conventional 
pceturc of standing or walking animals — must be an expreasion 
of that fact, flow did this posture acquire this meaning? Pre- 
sumably becaure it resembled some posture which some artist, at 
some time, had actually observed in galloping animate. The ani- 
mals in question cannot huve been horwa, since no Egyptian hod 
ever seen a hors? np to this time. The limitations of the photo- 
graphic materials which hnve been available to me compel me to 
■titc my views at this point with a great deal of reserve. It may 
be that some species which was common in ancient Egypt but 
which is not adequately represented in my photographic sources, 
would prerent a better ‘elution of the problem. *• Limiting my- 
self, as 1 mast, to the photographs which have actually been 
accessible, 1 find one real pcoture, and only one, from which the 
artistic typo with the meaning “ running animal " appears 

to me to be derivable : that real poiture is the flying gallop, a? 
illustrated by the dog in Fig. 3. I therefore vonturo to set up the 
hypothesis that the type in Old Kingdom hunting bciuici 

may be, at least in some cases, a rudimentary representation of 
the flying gallop. If we find that; Egyptian artists in later cen- 
turies extend the legs of their galloping animals farther forward 
or backward, or lift tho feet off the ground, such changes may be 
ottri bated either to greater accuracy in observing, or to a stronger 
desire for accuracy in portraying. 

'•Muybridge 1 , plu.tcgj.phs ot deer, antelope* etc. are vary uiisatietertoty. 
doubtleoi fcw.UK he coulil Ml control Iberr movonenta as he could thou 
of horre. cod deg.. The cnbjwt require. iareatigatlan with median 
cinematographic apparatus 
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In a relief from tbo sun-temple of Nuocrre at Ahumr, 14 perhaps 
60 yen* later than Fig. 6, wo have desort unlmals which are cot 
being hunted and therefore are not galloping; moot of them are 
drawn as if walking, one may be either kicking sand orer his 
head " or perhaps caught in a anare ( ?), two are calving, while a 
single one (the second from the left in the upper register) may 
perhaps be galloping. 

Fig?. 8, 8, and 10 show that it was not at all unthinkable for an 
Egyptian art:st of the Old Kingdom to draw an animal with one 
or more feet lifted off tho ground, provided the animal was not 
m iming . 

Not until the Middle Kingdom do we meet a perfectly unam- 
biguous example of a running animal with two feet off the ground. 
The earliest specimen known to me k in the tomb of Okhhotep’s 
son Senbi (U, No. 1) at Heir (Fig. 11). Here the leg-joints, in 
general, are a ahade loss stiff then in Sahara’s hunting scene, nnd 
the ar.gte of spread between fore and hind log* of thoeo animals 
which “gallop" with all four feet on the ground X a shade 
greater though both of these differences are so slight that they 
can easily be overlooked. A more noteworthy innovation i* Urn 
hare at the bottom left, which is shown just coming down on the 
fore feet,’" as from a flying gallop : this is tho earliest example 
known to me from Egyptian art of an unwounded running animal 
with any foot off the ground. The two antelopes at the bottom 
right are perhaps also running — but they may be rearing in pain, 
the single arrow haring perhaps transfixed them both in accord- 
ance with the well-known Egyptian habit of exaggeration. I 
abstain from discussing the antelopes in the top center in view of 
their unsatisfactory preservation. In terms of Cretan chronology 
this picture is certainly not later than SI. M. II and is more prob- 
ably contemporary with M. M. I.** 

M Eduard Meyer, Atfyytm w 2«‘> Pyramidciihourr, p). 10, bottcwi 

“Meyer, op. eft, p. 31. 

‘•That the tare corner down on SoiS lore feet toRelicr, !i a detail which 
T ran MlU.nr ronfirm nor refute from the photographs at my disposal. 
The hnree oonicttnse* iota bo after clearing a hurdle, ex. Muybridge, «ol 9, 
pUt» 6*1. 

“ Rlark'iran dated this trirali to tie reign of Amoweihet I, end 1 do not 
know that aayoee has queationod the date, though I should not mywlf 
venture to exclude a date »i early no the eleventh dynaaty or an late te 
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A picture which can be dated with greater precision :* Pig. 38, 
from the Theban tomb of Antafokar, vWr of Swostris I, in the 
middle of the twentieth century ». o. Here do running animal 
lifta a foot off the ground. But the spTead between fore legs and 
hind leg9 ia much greater than in the fifth dynasty hunting scene 
of Sahure, a much nearer approach to the flying gallop a* illustrate:! 
in our modern photograph of a galloping dog. 

With Fig. 14 we pass from the reign of Sesostris I to that of 
Amenhotep II : from the twentieth century b. c. to the second half 
of the fifteenth century. During this interval, the horse and the 
wheeled vehicle were introduced into Egypt from southwestern 
Asia. Whether this apparently unreal manner of depicting the 
horse :n Egyptian urt was also imported from Asia, is a question 
which I expxoaly abstain from discussing. In order to answer 
that question, wo should nood, for one thing, a more precis dating 
of the corresponding Asiatic horse-pictures than seems possible at 
present; therefore T prefer to leave the question open. 

Turning now to the desert animals in Fig. 14, the animal* 
which belonged to the old Egyptian tradition, we find a number of 
striking changes in the manner in which theje arc drawn. 

First, the head and neck arc drawn upward and backward in a 
manner which I cannot parallel from older Egyptian pictures. So 
far as I can judge, this change is probably away from naturalism. 
But it may well be borrowed from the horse-pictures, where it was 
suggested by the actual reining-in of the horse's head. 

Second, the legs are extended much more vigorously forward 
and backward, though not no far as in some Cretan pictures. This 
is a strongly accentuated continuation of a process which was 
already faintly dUccrnable in twelfth dynasty pictures as compared 
to those of the fifth dynasty. Furthermore, the solos of the hind 
feet in some cases are turned upward, and the animal's back in 
some caws is strongly concave (compare the ilog in Fig. 3). These 



SMOntrl a III. There *«mi to be no pcsltlva r*a*>u to awk a later data 
Oaa Aamsmfc* 1— units* w* choose to treat the animal poature* a» atxfc 
a reawn. thereby teggtng tba question which wo hare to diaew. Evans, 
7** Palate of 3 fi«ov I, p. 714 and ScUfer, Von dj». KwHMf, p. 18, would 
•«*<m to have overlooked thin picture, or at all events the hare in it 
Sp:e$elter g evidently aaw Us ixnporUnce (m footnote 0 above) though 
in the published summary of hi* ]«ture tbp rnfnreiK* Is not specific. 
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changes are probably in the direction of objective reality, and 
therefore no foreign influence ia needed to explain them. 

Finally, there is a greatly increased tendency to omit tire ground 
line. Old and Middle Kingdom artiste occasionally omitted the 
ground line, as in the picture of four goata sating the leave* of a 
tree (Fig. 9), but such case* arc exceptional before the eight- 
eenth dynasty. In our picture, three ground lines are shown, but 
at least throe more hare to be imagined. This omitsion greatly 
strengthens the impression that the animal* arc flying through the 
air. If we drew in the imagined ground lines, we should probably 
find that every animal rested with one or two feet on the ground 
and some perhaps with all four feet, 

Rather different is the case of Pig. 12 (first half of the fifteenth 
century, a generation earlier than Fig. 14). Meat of this picture, 
too, ia thoroughly Egyptian. The two deer standing quietly at the 
extreme right of the second register might almost hare been drawn 
by an artist of the fifth dynasty. The galloping bare* immediately 
below them seem to ms a natural Egyptian development In the 
direction of greater objectivity, like the galloping animals in Pig. 
14. But the oryx in flying gallop at the left of the top reguter, 
whose feet are lifted so high that a lice joining them would cut 
through the middle or upper part of his trunk, and the dog in 
the middle of the same register who doubles backward at the 
instant when hi3 fore feet touch the ground," are not explicable 
in terms of any photograph which I have seen. They could be 
explained as borrowings from Minotn art, if such an explanation 
were needed. Yet I should like to await, further evidence. I 
should like to see photographs corresponding to the words of Sir 
Harry Johnston, which Davies quotas i propos of this picture: 
“ Kccdbuck bend their lissom bodies into such a bounding gallop 
that the spine seems to become concave as the animal’s rear ia flung 
high into the air."" 

Doubtless Cretan works of art were accessible to Egyptian 
artists of this period. An example which bears directly on our 
problem is the celebrated dagger-blide from the burial of Qaeen 
Anhhctep (Fig. 15). Here a galloping bull and lion wheoc bellies 
come down practically os low as their fast are drawn in association 

'•The ground line is not represented. 

'• Johnetoe, The Cyan* JVoUeiorala I < ISCa; , p. SO- 
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with other detail* of Cretan origin. A* Evan* lias justly re- 
marked, 4f The details as well as tho spirit of the design arc indeed 
S3 purely Minoan that it is difficult not to conclude that thi* pnrt 
of the engraving, and with it probably the grasshopper* beyond, 
was the work of a Minoan craftsman." ** To my mind, even the 
hieroglyphs have an un-Egyprion air, and I am inclined to believe 
that the blade in ita entirety is of Minoan workmanship.* We 
cannot know how widely distributed such Cretan models may have 
been in eighteenth dynasty Egypt. But tho hunting scene of 
Senbi (Fig. 11) shows that Egyptian artists, under the influence 
of a native tendency toward realism, had already moved an ap- 
preciable distance toward the types of Figs. 12 and 14 at a period 
contemporary with Middle Minoan I or II — a period, therefore, at 
least as early as the oldest Minoan representations of the flying 
gallop which are now known. 

COUCLUEIOXB 

I. The flying gallop is not ar imaginary but a real posture. 
It does not, in itself, belong to that group of purely conventional 
artistic concepts whose unreality makes them usable as evidence 

for the transmission of culture. 

IT. It would bo rash, at present, to assert categorically that 
Minoan influence is totally absent in all eighteenth dynasty pic- 
tures of galloping animala A great deal of systematic work with 
modern cinema cameras will have to precede any final ooncluHion 
on this point. But it has not yet been proved that any of the new 
type* (hors** excepted) which distinguish the eighteenth dynasty 
animal pictures from thaw of the twelfth dynasty arc essentially 
unreal. Until such proof is forthcoming we hare no rr.ason to 
postulate foreign influence, even for those types which may happen 
to occur earlier elsewhere than in Egypt. 



"Rvab*, Paloee of Minos T. p 714 , wham a efe&ror reproduefcoa of the 
animal* will alto be found. 8 m alao i<L. op. oil. IV, p. 527. 

“ u of cour»« quite possible that ike M incan crofti^on may har-e 
Uv*s *Ad worked in Egypt. Cf. Kv*n« ( op. di. I, p. 18. 
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h« an artistic cnnvrailloi. ■ ■ - ■ • 

Source: Rave atrteoJojiiut 30 (1000). Fig. 2: RolniicV* type of the real gallop n. 

P- 21"- uuntraatnl with the •• unreal •• dvli« gallop. 

From tii? Mmr m>uiw ip Fi*r. 1. 




Fie »: Nineteenth «*i»tury pkotofeMplifc of a ^iHopti* do* m tirclve «invf««rt poetilK*. 
1/ompAi* ti* ninth piwtun? with Rtnuuift type tlu Ilyin- ynllnp <Fig. 1). 
80ttK«r Moyhriil^, .ftWivaJ /aO(vmn>»uoi. vol. JO. p). 7(H). 




F:u. A 8o*no UJiiht/ttln^r the typical EiryptUti of delicti** i|uatlrupr«l£. 

Sojiv**: StelbUoi'tf. IkiA f/r#A dt* Tf. pi. III. 




Plate II 




FlO- H Hi nting »«of Bc^i 
Jiins of fourth d)'Hty. 
Source, lepiiui. DcnkaiiUr 
ir. i>i. o. 



Kig 7: K tinning tarn. Fifth Cynaitv. 
Sonic* : B<uch*i\U, oj». «7 , pi. 10. 



no. St Tethered c*lr««. Filth dy*OHr. 
Source: Davie*, T\c UarUba cf PtMricp n. pi. IK 



Jjo. 0 : Hunting Fifty dynasty. 

Boo roe: BcrcLayilt, 0*9 GretOcnAmaJ dev Uvula* R’Qlku-7^. 
II. pi. 17. 
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Flo. 15: Hunting wane. Ttridtoi dyui.lv. (Swnslri. !>. 
Bouiw: IlnriCT, The T',ni of Aflrfoler, pi 0. 




Km. 14 : Hunting iom*. KtgUuonlh dyiuwty. lAnenfcoWp II I 
Suuiva: WrcazIntUI. AUai, I, pi. 20(a). 
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PM. 15: Dnxwr tw name of King Aliino-« 1, fuuivi ia Ibe burial 

of Qi»*a Aalil/OKp. 

Saurcs: Bluing, fcin Qrebfund, pi. S. 





THE EGYPTIAN OKIGLN OF SOME ENGLISH 
PBHSONAL NAMES 

A lam H. ClAnn ivye 
LOSBOH. EBUUSB 

Costributobs to thn prweut volume may well hare reflected 
upon the *ory unusual quality of rnind which enable! James Henry 
Breasted to conceive and inspire what be described as a “ research 
laboratory" for the enrichment of modern knowledge “with a 
fuller vision of the rise of man.” The Oriental Institute is the 
monument to a scholar who was a human being first of all — to one 
who, while living ardently in the present, iept hia gaze unceasingly 
fixed upon the past from which that present has sprung. To him, 
in fact, past and present were indivisible, and being imbued as he 
was with an intense interest In all evolution, no question of origins 
could b- indifferent to him. This article can deal only with a small 
and unimportant aspect of human affairs, but, such as it is, I 
derive satisfaction from the thought that the topic would not have 
teen uncongenial to my deeply regretted friend. 

The conclusions to be readied are unhappily mostly negative or 
at least highly speculative, bat we are fortunate in being able to 
point to odc common English Christian name tho Egyptian origin 
of which is beyond question. That name is Susan, and it goes 
back, of course, to the pious and beautiful wife of Jonkim whose 
story is told iu an apocryphal addition to tho book of Daniel. The 
Greek form of the name is Somto™, and the corresponding 
Hebrew is nj|W, an obvious derivative of the fairly common word 
JiriB 1 " a lily " The Egyptian origin of the latter was pointed out 
long ago, whether first of all by Brugach or some other I will not 
inquire. The Egyptian word for a “ lotus ” was win, later «<•».' 
This in Coptic has become Men, with the same assimilation of the 
first two radicals a* that found in Coptic towel “ window " from 
old fid. Erman (ZDMO 46 [1892] 117), in accepting the view 
that the Hebrew Man and its Arabic equivalent rf*I» are loan- 

1 If »iyv«» should doubt the Hebrew *ad Egyptian equivalence, Ms 
Bcrupita should surely t* overcome by the facia that Hebrew Mian ie uied 
in I King. 19 of Sowor-ihapcd capital! Of pillars, anil lb. T: 20 of a 
vase of some eort. The archaeological analog™ admit of no hesitation. 
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words from the Egyptian, rightly observes that the borrowing must 
lmvo been one of comparatively late date, for even in Ramesudo 
times there is no trace of the assimilation. The use of juian in a 
feminine form aa a proper name will hate taken place within 
Hebrew itadf, where other plant-names &a well are used for both 
men and women.* In Egyptian sen “ lotus " is indeed used as a 
personal name, but only fo7 men.* 

Thus encouraged by Susan, we shall be the better able to face 
the disappointment occasioned by Humphrey. It waa with surprise 
and delight that about a twelvemonth ago I learned from Baedeker's 
guide to Rome and Central Italy (16th English edition, p. 456) 
that the cbnrr.h of Sant* Onofrio in the Via del Qianicolo owes ita 
name to an Egyptian hermit bearing the name " Onuphriua or 
Humphrey." Of him Evetta writes : * “ Thi» saint, called in 
Arabic Abfi Nafar, whose festival ia kept on Batin ah 16“ June 10, 
and by the Roman chnrch on June IS, was a hermit in Upper 
Egypt. HU life was written by St. Pephnutin*, of whom Onuphriua 
was an eider contemporary. . . . Onuphrins would room to hare 
die! about. A. D. -100.” The story of St. Onuphrius is preserved 
in a Sahidic manuscript written about ait hundred years later.* 
It is not he, however, but his name, in Coptic ovenibr, ouantfre, 
etc., which interests us. This »«• quits a common personal name 
in Egypt alike in Coptic, 6 in Greek,* and in Pharaonic' times, 
and originated in the well-known epithet of 0»iri* which means 
“He-who-is-continually-good”; the hieroglyphs give Wnn-nfr, and 
this combination of rmperf©ctJT9 active participle of the verb 
“to be" with the old perfective 'nl frv> was doubtless meant to 
street the permanent, unvarying character of the god.' But ia this 



• See EncvrUijniia BftlUa, i. r. Sunn fi «8. 

•See Route, Die apyptUrXm Ve nowravn (henrtforti quoted >■ 
Bonkot, 29T. 29 81 1 293. 2. 

• B. T. A- Xvettt, TXt Chu-ckte ond Mottitr’ica of Kffppt, p. Ill n. 2. 
•Budge. Coptic Uortprdomt tie. in tXe Dialect of Upper Kgppt, pp. 

206 B-, Vt> 0. 

•See Crum, OeCrooi; Crum »ul Steindurff, Kopfintfw XrrAtiurkundm. 
etc. Qouier |P(«K»m!«oi drr Scptm, I 59) quote* otter KgjpUao 
diric* epithet* that gan rtia to CoptSr p-notul name*. 

• Prehdgke, yammhucfc 242, 24T. The t«d epdling i* tmt «Jwr« 

are ion? Toriante, o. R., Or.io*-i, 0 >o 6 /<, Ou..a$*u, 

•Rank* 79. 19 

•Hence the common rendering "Th* gcol teing” io wrong. 
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Humphrey? Pleasant as it would have been to onaoanoa to the 
distinguished head of the Oxford University Picas that his name 
owe* it* ancestry to the greatest of Egyptian deities, I must deny 
myself that treat. At first, it must he admitted, the glamour of the 
derivation itself and the authority of Baedeker combined to beguile 
me, but further inquiry has shown that the identification is 
untenable. To begin with, is it likely that an obscure Coptic 
anchorite should hare conferred hia name upon a royal duke, a 
celebrated navigator, and the hero of a novel by Smollett? More 
serious, however, is the fact that another derivation of Humfrey— 
for that U the leas barbarous spelling of the name — has for better 
claims to acceptance. In form Humfrey recalls Godfrey, and the 
parallelism is continued in other languages, for in French we have 
Onfroi and Godcfroi, in German Humfrid (Hunifred) and Gott- 
fried. The Teutonic origin is thus dear, and there can be no doubt 
that the first element is the word Aim which means u “ support,” 
while the second element is the word for “peace," found also in 
Siegfried and Wilfred. Thus the entire name means something 
like “ eupport-of •peace.” In excuse of Baedeker I will quote some 
lines from Miss Charlotte M. Yongd* still unsurpassed History of 
Christian Names (1684. 350), whence it will be scon that the 
confusion of Humfrey and Onofrio was the deed of winr medieval 
chronicler: “(The name) Hunifred, which the French much 
affected in the form of Onfroi, belonged to one of the short-lived 
kings of Jerusalem, and was latinized as Onuphrim.” Mia= Yongo’s 
account of the name's aubosquent history is not without interest: 
“ In the form of Humfrey it was much used by the great house of 
Bohun; and through his mother, their heiresB, descended to the 
ill-fated son of Henry IV, who has left it nn open question whether 
dining with Duke Humfrey alludes to the report that he was 
starved to death, or to the Elizabethan habit for our gentility to 
beguile their dinner hour by a promenade neaT his tomb at old 
St. Paul’s.” 

There is much more to be said in favour of an Egyptian origin 
of Moses and Phineos, but here the question presents itwlf as to 
how far these names are entitled to be described as English. We 
will B6sume them to be such; Phineas, at least, was common in 
Puritan days and is still not rare in America. Phinnta comes, of 
course, from the Biblical name Phlnehas best known as the came 
of a eon of Eli, the priest of Shiloh, though there is another 
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Phinehas, the ten of E'eaxar, mentioned Ex. 6:25; Sum. 25:7 
and elsewhere. The very look of the Hebrew Dfll'B Pl-nehie 
suggests Ancient Egypt,” and it would demand an excessive scepti- 
dam to reject the long-noccpted derivation from F-.VAry “tha 
Nubian.” This Egyptian name was common from the end of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty onwards,” but has not survived into Coptic, 
where it ia replaced by Pegoeh “ the Cushite.” In dynastic times 
there were at least three highly distinguished personages of the 
name, first the Chief Treasurer whom Amenophis III sent to 
Sinai, 1 ’ second the Vizier who lived under Meneptah,” and lastly 
the Royal Son of Cash contemporary with Harnesses XL” 

The majority of scholars — I will mention only Ed. Meyer, Kittel, 
Greasmanc among the Germans, Driver, Griffith, Burney and 
Robinson among ourselves— bore settled down to the comfortable 
belief that Meets is really an Egyptian name, a shortening of one 
of those theophorous names like •Ah.mflse, Ptahmfise, Thutmow, 
which were very common throughout the New Kingdom. It may 
he so, and yet there is considerable force in the objections to thu 
view that have been raised. For the moment let us assume it to be 
the true view. The Egyptian numn* just quoted mour. respectively 
“ Yob (the Moon), Ptuh, or Thoth is bom ’’ and refer, awarding 
to Ranke,” to the birthdays of the gods in question. For non- 
Egyptologist* it is neoeaaary to point out that Harnesses (R'-ms-ric), 
though containing the same verbal stem, is a name of a wholly 
different type, containing not the old perfective -metre, older -m 4w, 
" is bom,” but the active participle -md* “ haring borne ” followed 
by the pronoun it “him”; thus Rarneue* means “Ke (the Sun- 
god ) -is-ar-tbat-hath-bome-him.” “ The shortening of *Ahm6«. 
AnienmCse and the rest into simple Mdse (written in hieroglyphs 
its or itnu)'-' is common and well attested within Egyptian itself. 

** Tbe Septuogint hu *tir«u and the Copti* vereion PtnXto. The pod* 
steer the initial cooieoatt is abnormal, but offere to wrious objection. 

Henke 113. IS. 

"Gardiner tud Peel, fwriptfoaj of 8i*oi, I. not. 211. 219. 220. 221. 

“ A. Well. Vwierr. p. 1<M § 26. ‘'JKA 8. 51. 

"GriBth (spoil Burn*r, /tro«r> PeHtsaml in Conosn 17 n. 21 accepts 
the ren daring " Is hwn,” but euppcaw (if rightly reported) that -ms is ■ 
passive participle, wbaraaa eurely it la the old perfective, in Coptic 
For the Gtw* O^ilv.lanta Kite Ajuwir with long 0 ase Sethe. " Die Yoielis*- 
tico des *|[ypliKh«i,” In ZDUQ T7 (1923), 108-9. 

“Sothe, op. oil., 190. *' Ranke 141. 18 1 183. 1L 
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In two passages a mysterious Msw, Msy, i& mentioned in such a 
way as to preclude reference to anyone of much lower rank than 
the reigning king, and in both case* Bgyptologiil* have not been 
wanting who would proclaim the presence of Mom Umad£. u The 
first passage is in the ironical composition contained in the Papyrus 
Anwtaai I (13. 2). The scribe, whose incompetence is so scath- 
ingly criticized, has failed to make proper provision for a military 
expedition, and the soldiers are represented as saying * What means 
it that there is no bread at oUf Our night quarters are far offf 
What means, good sir, this scourging of ns? . , . This is not good; 
let Mdse hear cf it, and he will send to destroy thee/'* The second 
passage differs In that it is drawn, not from a literary text, but 
from an actual record of accusations brought against a well-known 
chief workman in the Theban Necropolis. Here th6 passage runs : 
u The chief workman Neferhoicp brought a plaint against him 
(i. e., the defendant Peneb) before the Viticr Amcnmtte, and As 
inflicted punishment upon him . And he (i. e., Peacb) brought a 
plaint against the V icier before Mtsc, and had him dismissed from 
the office of Yixier, saying: He has chastised me.° 19 The common- 
sense view of Mtiso in these passages is that it :s a nickname for 
the reigning Pharaoh, w though it can hardly bo a shortening cf 
Ham eases, since in the second case not a Rnmswes, hut titter Siptah 
I or Amenmose wa* upon the throne. The name Mtee in thus for 
the present utterly inexplicable, but it must be left fox those who 
have the courage — a better word would perhaps be temerity — to 
find here a inference to the Mooes of the Bible. 

Now though the name Mdec as shortening of ‘Ahm&sc, Amen- 
mfoe, etc., is not identical with the element -mas- found in 
Harnesses (see above), yet the two come from the same verbal stem 
meaning “ to bear, to give birth.” Consequently, one might expect 
the name Moecs, if really derived from the former, to present the 

u Laulk did so la connection with the rtist pawoge to bo quoted below, 
end mlvfli I am mfeUkta, a Urine RgyptctogUt of otherwise good Jud* 
oioit took the taiM. ecuria act. many /wart, ago in a newupuper letter or 
article on the bask of tbs second passage. 

" Pap. Belt W, rt. 2. IT. Latcit amd b«*t edition by Cero* in JXA IS. 
24$ a. CanS (p. 233) conjectures that Mi? here is a nickname of the king 
AmenmOar. But tkla involves the aeparitios of the Salt posmgc from that 
In A**ut*t\ I, which is highly improbable. 

**lhU view I have exprewei vn rarioua «x**iorw, and It Is quoted with 
warm approval by Ranke, Z1B *8. 135. 
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suae sibilant in Hebrew as the Hebrew equivalent for Ramt*&6. 
Such, however, is not the fact; Bamecses, preserved in the name of 
the town of Bamscs (Dpejn) Gen. 17:11; Ex. 1:11, shows a 
s&mr.hh, while Mew (Hpb) shows a thin. Thia is not the place 
to argue tlx* various wjtya in which the difference of sibilant can be 
overcome, the more so since at the back of our minds tho objection 
would still probably remain. The best argument in favour of tbe 
derivation of Mdaheh-Mcees from the Egyptian Mfee ia thal there 
10 no other derivation nearly as good. It would be useless to 
enumerate all the various conjecture* here ; tbe meet recant addi- 
tions are Yahuda'a and I -"lake” or “Sile”” 

and the Bev. J. B. Towers’ ;ni or ma 3hv u Like the Sun .” 12 If 
we prefer the derivation from Egyptian Mtoe, let us at least be 
dear in our minds that we may well be influenced by the form in 
which the name Mosee appears in our English translation of the 
Bible. And, on duo reflection, would it not be more scientific to 
admit that wo have no satisfactory evidence for choosing any 
derivation at all? 

If, in the teeth of all objections, the Egyptian origin of Moeea 
be upheld, then why not also that of Miriam and of Miry, tho later 
equivalent of Miriam ? In my opinion, at least as good a case can 
bo made out for an Egyptian derivation of Miriam as has been 
made for Mom Eduard X(eycr i* insistent that Egyptian names 
ran in the family of Mo#*, for ho holds that tho latter's son 
Eliezer (Ex. 18:4) was identical with the Elcazar, father of 
Phinehns (Jos. 24: 33), whom Deut 10: 6 gives as a son of Aaron. 1 * 
EloiMr’e father-ia-!BW PatiJl (Ex. 6:25) wan likewise 

doubtlew the bearer of an Egyptian name, opart from the element 
fil, which may have been chosen to replace some more heathenish 
divinity; at all event*, the name presents exactly tho same forma- 
tion as that of the priest of On ’/~?'ClD Potiphera, an excellent 
rendering of Egyptian F-di-p'- r* “He whom the Sun gives ” 
(Holiodoros), which all sensible scholar* admit-'* There is thug 



•' L^nguag,'. •/ ia« Pmtate ue* 200. 

" " The name Mcwe/' ia Joun. Tl loot Mud. 34. 407. 

•• GcJClUell. cU. dlurtom.'. IL 2. 20S. 

-Of. P*t*a.W, P.'..«aionni», Pmorirk. It I. douhtUe. mere accident 
that Polapif has not been found in hieroglyphic WxU. For the formation 
aed Hebrew writing •« Sethn, cp. eit., 182, n. 2; Griffith, Bptend. Paymi. 
Ill, 192. 
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some a priori ground for supposing Miriam, the »:*!rr of Mows 
und Aaron, to barn received liar no mo from Egypt. This suppoai- 
tion wonld obviously fall to tho ground if tbaro wero any really 
likely derivation for the name from Hebrew itself. In the wholly 
admirable monograph which Eardenhewer has devoted to the sub- 
ject, 16 he arrives at tho conclusion that the derivation from the 
stem K*S “to be fat” is is likely os any; D^5 Miriam might be 
an adjective in -n» from this stem, and the meaning “ the plump" 
would not be out of keeping with Semitic ideals of feminine attrac- 
tiveness. This theory, though far superior to all other rivals, ia 
open to some weighty objections. If the namo Miriam were, or had 
onco been, a common epithet of the kind, how comes it that no other 
examples of it occur until just before the beginning of our era, 
when it suddenly springs into popularity in the form of Maria, 
Greek W. v «.? Furthermore, adjectival formations in -us, like 
21?? ‘Auirfim, elsewhere are masculine, not feminine. At all 
events, the suggested derivation is not sufficiently convincing to 
prohibit us from socking a solution of tho problem in another 
direction. I have to admit, however, that if the final -m i* osicatiil 
(Mapui suggests that it ia not), then no Egyptian hypothesis can 
be plausibly presented. Birdenhewer castigates an impossible sug- 
gestion put forward by the venturesome Egyptologist I**uth. But 
it Is strange that no one seems to have thought of a most striking 
Egyptian counterpart. No Egyptian personal names are commoner 
than what tho hieroglyphs write as Ifry for the masculine and bs 
Mryt for tho feminine," moaning either “ The-belo»cd ” absolutely 
or “ The-beloved " as shortening of some theophorous name Irks 
Ivin-mryl (doubtless to be read Mryt-'Imn) " The-teloved-of- 
Amun.” " At some time or other Mnjt was doubtless vocaliied 
Mane, since ire have in Coptic a well-authenticated perfect passive 
participle from another verb of the same class, namely hosts, 
originally meaning “favoured” or “ blessed.” “ Unhappily, it 

»• Studitn, to), i, pi. l. 

••Kanke 1 £ 0 . I; 101 . 1 *. 

97 Dirlno oflztu rruru oftan written AonoWt eiiura In front of word® 
which they followed in Antoni *p#i*k. 

M Pres«TTC4l In tho Gaptlc “to U drownad.” literally "to 

deport as a tavoured om/' ioa GilCSth. " Apothacnta by Drowning," in 
ZSS 4«. 132. Thin KaeU In of Internet alio far tho etymology of Maurtjr «■ 
by Jonphun, contra Apioncan H 9. 6 T» yk, (4<*p ^ d MJyvrrmi 
****** *» *< rov** (44 fAarw) tuUrr+M. 1 am not aura if It has bum pointed 
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soeias likely that from tbe Nineteenth Dynasty onward, i. c., in the 
period within which the supposed borrowing of the mime must huve 
taken place, the r of Egyptian Marys had become assimilated to 
the following y ot i, eo that Mayo or Maya was the full form ; in 
tlie Boghazkoi ablets a beloTed of AmOn ” ia rendered by Mai- 
Am ana, and the Greek equivalent ia well known. Never- 

theless there is one way in which the old pronunciation Morye can 
be 6aved for an etymology of Mery, Mariam, Miriam. It is notice- 
able that the Bible has very little to say about Miriam's personality. 
She is mentioned but three times in all, apart lrom the LeTiticol 
genalogies: once in s record of her death and burial (Num. 80:1), 
once when she rebels with her brother Aaron against the authority 
of Mas* and is punished with leprosy (hum. 13: 1 - 6 ), and once 
(Ex. 15: 30-1) as the prophetess who, when Weses and the children 
of Israel sang thoir song of triumph over Pliuraoli and hia chariotry, 
11 took a timbrel in her hand, and all the women wen- out nicer her 
with timbrels and with dano*." "And Miriam," the text con- 
tinues, “ answered them : 

Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

Here ana here only does Miriam betray any distinctive character 
of her own, and then it is as prophstess and as musician. It stems 
impossible not to think of tho Egyptian goddeuea and priestesses 
who were called Mrt, i.e., in all probability Marye “ the-beloved,” 
and who are not seldom depicted pitying the harp or the sistrum 
on Egyptian temple walls.” 

It would be agreeable to think of the name Mary s? originating 
in the Egyptian goddess of music, and I venture to think that the 
possibility should not be rejected out of hand. But the more care- 
fuilj one studies the earliest Biblical and Egyptian connections, 

out that 6rfi here la clearly a, perrereioo of =«*w, tha Grotk equivalent of 
haiu, though there will have been wane (ontusion In the writer ’a mind, 
■Ino* an Egyptian botanic ' favoured * |ao<m) by the fact of bring drowned, 
cot by being atved from drowning. 

'■Tbe earliest mention la In tbe Aim lomtuma o/ an Bpyylion Baft, cd. 
Qardlncr, p. 59. There were two auch gcddcuca. cue for Upper and one 
few Lower Egypt ; and lomotlmct tn temple ccrcacciea they appear to have 
been iropirnMiotert by actual wnnua. To tba referem* in tbe book died 
abova may be aildad K™*, Der Offer lam i't 4fl»yNa<*oi 103 IT.; 

Biaekmaa la JBA VU. 8 If. 
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tbe more hnzardoua do any decided convictions on the subject show 
themselves to be. I will therefore sum np the result* of my invra'J- 
gation: Humphrey ia clearly not of Egyptian origin, and Meats 
and Mary arc extremely doubtful; on the other hand, Su s an and 
Phine&s can he confidently accepted as good Egyptian names. 



Addendum 

Since my artide was sent in 1 have colled to mind yet another 
name, or rather group of names, for which Egyptian descent haa 
been implicitly claimed. Time fails me to investigate who first 
corrected Latin W»uo» with -.ho Coptic word for “flower," bnt 
Professor Lefert has recently quoted the derivation with approval 
and ussd it as the bonis for an nrgumor.t (admittedly of a very 
fragile kind> to the effect thut tho dialect, of Coptic spoken on ihe 
Mediterranean coast of Egypt was that now known as FiyyCmic 
or Middle Egyptian (Wuseoie 44. 180. n. 8). For in FayjCraic 
the old Egyptian hrfre(l) " flower ” h u assumed the form hUli, 
whereas in Sahidic and Bohairic ihe old ' haa not changed to i. 
By way of corroboration M. Lefert advance* a new etymology of 
his own, namely Latin eo2uiti6a from Coptic groompe (Fnyy. 
• glampi ) with the same meaning. I do not feel qualified to express 
an opinion on these daring hypotheses, bnt it seemed necessary, for 
completeness sake, to add Lilly, Lilian, and Lilias to the English 
names which have become candidate* for the same high honor as 
Phineas and Susan. 
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StvIINIS of Manichaaiam are familiar with the influence exercised 
upon Mini by the Scriptures. 1 Saint Augustine, who was for nine 
yetra a Manicbaoan before his conversion to Christianity, bear* 
abundant testimony to this by citations in h» controversial writ- 
ings against Manichaelsm, especially that against the Mamcharan 
FaustM, in which he argue* that the Munich norms misinterpreted 
Soriptural puss ages, giving them a perverted meaning suited to 
their own purpeue.' 

Clear evidence of the fact that the Manichueans did make use of 
the Scriptures, more particularly the Now Testament, has be*n 
furnished within the las-, thirty years by a remarkable discovery 
in Central Asia, amid sand-buried ruins in the Oua» of Turfan. 
In that remote region there was unearthed s considerable maos of 
actual Macichaean documents, though only fragmentary in form. 
Lott for ages among the shifting sands, they now throw a flood of 
light upon “ The Religion of Light," us MfinI called tho synthetic 
faith of which be was the founder.' 

'Concerning the influence of Judniem and Clirletianliy upon Maniehao- 
lis, thus involving the O. T. m well tw the N.T., see, for example, J. C. 
Baur, Dai moiHe.VSwoho JtoligiotvMjwten, p. S56-308 1, GCtUngon, 1631 
< reproduced, GOttiagen. 1028) | also TOnsult the introductory akateh by 
A. H Newman in the tjanalotian of 8*. Augustin* by B. Btothnt and A. 
II. Newman, in P. Schnfi'i Xicao and Poet-lfic** Pothers, 4. 2227, New 
York, 1»0 < orig. od, 1857) ; and InWr UUswts* 1. Seheftolowitl, Die 
Butotokanf dr r nsoirttuchrn Rdigio*, p. S4-10, GtettSU, 1022; H. J. 
Polotaky, "Manklltisnms,” in Pouly-Wiewiwa, ffeaJ-KnepetorAito drr 
sIortirrAcn AllertunntinmKhott, Supplemt«U»ud VI, p. 265-20T. 

•A rather full tilt uf O.T. and N, T. allaaioae by tho Manlchaean 
Fauitiu, aa cited in St Auguetinc 1 * Centra Feattum, has boon brought 
together Iwlnw, in n. 21. A few refoWTOM to BtHt* suhjseta, O.T. and 
N.T., are found grouped in the index of sub)oeta by Stothcil and Newman, 
op. tit. 4. 859, column 2, bceidw thaw given In thalr footootos to the 
particular pawages nmramed. 

■Cf. Jackson, Re-lMreArs in lfa*vcA*«f«m, p. 3-4, Now York, 1032 
(Columbia Unto. Pr*m). Sisce 1032 there have appoorod tho Important 
fragments contained in Andriue-Hecniug, I'iifctironiiefo Maoiohaioa ana 
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Fron Alblruul we know that .Vlftni, in fennding Ha ed«dic 
religion, scknowl&iged throe spiritnal leaders as bis direct prede- 
cessors, namely, Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jcr.ni.’ Traces of the 
influence of each of tliwn are also distinctly to be recognised in 
the Turfan text*, whether preserved in Middle Persian, Turkish, 
or Chinese- As an example to show this, a short Turfan Pehlavi 
Fragment, M. 173, has been selected for treatment in the present 
article. 

The text of this fragmentary excerpt (M. 173) that shows traces 
of Biblical influence ia found in the noted, though incomplete, col- 
lection of Maiiieheean Fragments, first deciphered and translated 
by the late F. W. K. Muller, Ilandsebriften-rcste in Bitrangelo- 
S thrift am Turfan, IT. Teil, p. 78 top, Berlin, 1904.' In hia ne«a- 
8arily brief introductory note to this Fragment, Muller had merely 
apace to remark that the piece occupies the badly preserved upper 
half of a large leaf containing alphabetically * arranged verse*, the 

CkUmUeh-Turkaton, l, II, III (Bi&nMplferMf* (Ur Fmiu. Aka. I d. 
Win., Pitl.- Bill. SI.. 1032, p. 17G-S2!2j 1*33, p. '-'04 363; 1(31. p. 648- 
912). 

* 8“» C. Sttward Stchau, Ckronolojy of daoient J/atiom, translated from 
AlMrdnl, p. 1*0 top, Loudon. 1819: “In tie MgimiBg ot his lock called 
ShabOrkan. which he rompoied for 8h*pflr It. Arduhlr, ho |M*nI] aayn 
‘ wild CD aid do«d» have always from dm* to time been brought to min- 
kind by the inMBWlgers of God. So In oo* ago they have been brought by 
the mmeengw called Buddha, to Iudi*. in another by Zarfidusht to 
Persia, In another age by Jo* us to the Woet. Thereupon UU revelation 
hat come down, this propbroy iu this luet sge, through me. Mam. the 
messenger at the God cl truth to Babylonia.’ In hi* Goipol. which he 
arranged according to the tw»nty-two lettere ot the alphabet, 
he oxyi that h- is the Paraclete fel John. 14: 18 and 26; 15; 2d; 18: 71 
annouuowl by the hleitiah. and that he ie the w*l "f the propheta (i.o. 
the last, of thsm)." We can now com para from the recently diirovered 
XUntchscan material in Coptic, MBaTa own mention ot hia three prede- 
coiicrc, Joim. Zorades (lie] and Buddha, in the opening portion of the 
KopiahU, p. 7-8, 12 (»d. Carl Schmidt. JfaaiMflieeho BmUhehrifle* <Ur 
SlaailMon ifwctm Btrlin, Bond 7. KcpMaia, p. 1-08, Stuttgart, 1035). 
Sea also Carl Schmidt and H J. PotoWry, " Bin Mant-Pood la Xgypten ” 
8ff*5. A Prea.it A tad. d. Will., PkH.BiAl SL. 103.1. p. 4 - 00 , at p. 68-49. 

‘Published as an AnVsng *« dc* ASkandfimyra dor Binijl. iYevit 
Aktd d. Win. rom Jaire ISOj, Bulla, 1B0*. 

•Remain* of other alphabetic hymns have b-en preaarvad In Turlan 
Pehlavi. See iustancM raterred to in MU. BandiakrifUn-ratr, 2. p. 8. aid 
Wildschmldt and Lents, bit Sfrifuap Juu «m ifmvichdiaeiin, p. 117 (AM. 
Prrasa. Ah. Wiu. JoArgonj 1916, Berlin, 1026). In the Bible we may 
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first two of which, comprising four lino, he prints in Reman 
transliteration, with a provisional rendering in German. Four 
years later (1908), the Ruuian Iraniat Carl Salnnann (also since 
deceased), in his valuable work, JfcnicWwcAe Stud ton I, p. 20 ,' 
reproduced Milller’s Romanized transliteration, bat Lr inscribed it 
into Hebrew letters. Thie transcript M Oiler re-collated for him with 
the original test. The verification corresponded with MOller’s trans- 
literation, even to the doubtful word sahriyomn ; but for this latter 
noun Salemann has plausibly conjectured to read kthrd{ t)SrOn, 
as referred to in my Notes below. This reading I have adopted, 
marking it with a raised pins sign (*), which I prefix also to two 
words, and "uspSr, in the spelling of which 1 depart 

slightly from Mfiliers ‘wtumin, 'tspur, as explained likewise in the 
Not*. 

Mfillor’s text (p. TB) of the four lines is divided by Salemann, 
p. 20 (from whom we may differ, however), into four vers* of 
4 + 8 syllables, vs follow*: 

Aalff nosvSn V> ztodM " ‘Od Ti -vstOmin 
pad to ongod 0 ‘Cd bud '* uspur tO kd m qirbog 

SagSn *orw///[|Jn ‘ud lohrd{ t)0roH ° jvarddn r Oiandn 
■Cd ardiliuln 0 dih ( f)////[*n<Q “sMKfn pad vat UMI 

But it ia equally possible, and is favored likewise by the punctua- 
tion circles (°) in the original, to regard the piece as composed in 
the common old Iranian octosyllabic meter, so frequently occurring 
in Manichaesn texts and r or ailing, even in the occasional rhythmical 
freedom, the eight syllable versification of many metrical passages 
in the A vesta.* Personally I prefer to adopt the octosyllabic 

recall the alphabetic Ftalin CX1X, Aleph to Too, each oeotion of which, 
dw-ofed to a alng'* WtUr, comprise* «t*M versa*. For other ioetux* of 
alpliLUtUcilly airtng&d Mxn!cha<hxn Lymna, aoo Walter Hcr.n'.nj;, M Kin 
miaichlioclicr koimc^onitelw Hymiroa,* in Hachrichtcn d. GMti+j. Of 
telUek. d. Win, rxa. nut. KL, 19M, p. 214-22A; Ol. "Gcbart uud Ect- 
eex>d ud* dw mankhiUchon UraraMh^/' ibid. 1133. p. 304-318j al»o U»o 
*+r'.M of pottittU uxU publitlitd In Aadrw-Hfanlag, MUUHrmtoK* 
i fonicMaiee. lit, p. BG2-890. 

f This important work by Silenmn. MomicfaeUeto Xtu-iien /, appeared 
in tAa Ufrnoir** dt Vtecd. \np4r. fog d4 St Petorsbcvrp, «Ar 8. 

▼oL 8, no. 10, 18CS It wnUlns an excellent glOMwy. 

• Cnuiarninj t ha oct&ylUVSc T«r#e In Avttt&n, kc K, Gcldner, Vl*r die 
Metttk dee fdngcrtn p. 167, TObltgan. 1877, flxp^ially p. 74 H, 
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rhythm ‘ and to arrange the Fragment in two stanzas of three linot 
each, reminiscent also of the Vedic G&yntri, as follows : 

1 . AeUf " naiitn 16 xvvtti “ ° 

2. ‘Cd TA -(a)rWmin 11 pad S6 angad lt * 

3. ‘ad lad -t upQr 11 U kam qtrbag '* 

comparing tin (Hyatrl tccjc. For recent Investigations oi metrical texU 
in Middle Parol on, both Zorcoutrita and Manitoaeun, ew K. Banvantato, 
“Ic texts du Ore* AiirH et Ik veceiAastlon pehlarlk,” to .'A. OcL-Dct. 
1830, p. iea-2281 id. ” he Wmorialc d« Bartr” JA. Apr.- June. IMS. p. 245 
293 , and the two artlolM by Hanning citod ofeova, c. & 

■ ai Iotr ago na August 18, 1821. I had peo-llcd on the margin of 
Mailer’s ton (p. 78; that the lirwo ware in eight-syllabi. wi»t This was 
prior to earning w* Salsmann-a xSrai oS 4 + 8 eyllkblee. Support for 
uiy view ae to ceteaylUhio rhythm has since become available In th« article 
by E. Benvwitotn, ia JA. Oct-Deo. 1030. p. 250 (clUJ to the preceding 
note), who regards the taetor of this paaiage klmlUrlyi "D s'.git man!- 
f.stmnent de six oetosyUat-as." 

"SiUf mioiidi: toe doable 44 in isersly an orthographic device to 

indiaato tho long vowwli U» Anal M at tvs AU, on toe other hand, is to be 
read as two syllabi**, with th» diphthong resolved at ei 
" •'(uirf-fmf* (written 'sfenyn, M4. islilmin) : oompare At. oalvmo- 
(Skt- uttatna ), “ultimus, last," am Bartoolosnne. Zam AlH*a». WZrte' 
p. SI. 78 f, 147, 161. For toe spr-lling '*t‘ for Vtf , we may com- 
pare the wr iliac of the prefix ’« with an '.pin !as to 'adph for wtffh. 
“ exile, 1 ' which la olaj writton 'eadpli) recorded to toe list of words to 
8alNnaao. if aw. Studi—, 1. p. 104. Such variations of 'to. ’us to writing 
doaVdese represent attempts to indicate tos - indiathxt vowel " Initially 
before tho two consonant* Involvad. See Bartholonias, Zut Kenatoia d 
mittsUnsw. Uuidirtea, 6. 42 top. to BiUl. StUeJfnega Ah. WUt., Jah’- 
gang m3. As to tho meter hers, tot laltlol weok vowsl of ■(oUMm*n 
is elided, running together with Ihc preceding TO. 

'• anyed: toe rectal form capad, from ’aagadan (Av. tom + f««, ‘‘ to 
come together, unite- 1 . Is probably to be token h-ra aa too past tense, 
even though galamaan. Jfon. Bind. 1. p. 54 bot., scamol to heeitato betwaea. 
-prait (odor ists pte.f)." .... 

>• urpSr (MU. 'i>pc,r ) : here rightly ditayUabic a* shown by ito deriva- 
tion from oldsr "aa-punea-. This etymology is fully tort* cat by Barlholo- 
aise, Zur JtMHfflto dor miifel(r*ni«*m Mur.don»« VI, p. 4C, n. 1 <i« 
Bit.t. BMMorgtr 4 tod. d. WiS,. AlkaxdL «, p. 46. c. 1. Ueid^Wg. 
1926). who recorded concerning too lad: of tba initial a in Book Pahla*. 
a. follows: -Dot Pehlen dcs ursprilngllelicn Anlautsvnkals (u) in mpB. 
epu.v. arm. LW. r 1st oufttIUg. Ito erkldrs .s mir *>: Fflr sites 
•uepurne-. •uflMnM- wnr *ep‘ «tng.trrt*o, 1= MPersT. ISP' gcutorlebtoi 
dl* Sehralbnng act ddp’ — -VSP* im UPersB. kflento wohl hl.torUto 
ic In.- See also above, n. 11. cn ‘vitCmdn. ... 

» flSrbij.- to. punctuation olrelo (*) U omlttod after this word and also 
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4. BagAn " hare/// [4] n 'id ixhrd( t) drfln '• 0 
6. patdAn rW(a)n4n ‘id ar&ivSn " ° 

6. d®\( f)////[md\ ''ildviin pod ms i&dCi 

This m»y be translated, hooping tho linos bat cot reproducing tin 
rhythm, literally thus : 

“ Aleph (A), tho first, (art) Thou, Lord, 

And Tu (O), the last, liaa oomn together in Th&c; 

(And) fulfilled lua become Tliy beneficent will (.)" 

“Tho Divinities al[l], also the Rulers, 

The Gods radiant, and tho Righteous (Bkct) 1 ’ 

Gi[ve] praise with many a ‘ Sanctu* • {Udoi)” 



oftor Vi'cVl nt the end of the next star. u, tcuiu not needed cine: a hue- 
spec* U left v&ciQt between each of tie alphabetic >taa>as, as i'nH ratal by 

o long cash ( 1 in MUllcr’j text. T>J word itwlf, which U written 

often ktrb aj (cf. 8alemann, U on. Stud. I, p. 89 bot.), owing to the fie 
qu.nt interchange of k and j in tho TPhl. manu«rlpt», oorwepondi to 
BVPhl. korftk, orourrtng in the common phrase kUr S kttrftk, " deed and 
meritorious uctiua,” Imt is here belt taken ns an adjactlve, of. Artdreaa- 
Hcnning, Kitlelironif.Ao dfooiohoio* Ill, p. 894, Hnce #10: bo.v tarda 
qan qirlag 'uapOr Mt, " all thy beneBcect will baa become fulfill*!." 

” hajd’* . . . fahrddrdis , . paafda . . , orddedn; this celestial company 
of DtvililtiiB, Rulant, Code, and Bloot, will b: referre:! to again In tlx 
body of ths taxt (p. 203) at paralleling an idea in the BitCo (Is. 0: 2-3; 
Ecv. 4: 8 and rtite 10-11). In eUU au>ther Maniohacon Fragment, 8. 7 
recto blO 17. we have a group oomprUing "the Angelo of light ... the 
strong Divio) tier ... and the ESort {Mulagdn. lit. 'Selected Ota '] d 
the Gods” (frdrtagdn rd/onda . . . iOdn (oiviin . . . vUtdorlit ‘Iff *ordd«l. 
«** Jaiufcn, ffewi-Wu in Slanickmim, p. 129-130. 

” '*»*"* ( t , arOit : am above in the body of the article, p. 200 . M Oiler, in hie 
transliteration <p. 78), read M>e(t )»(f)drfn, le. »*rp ( f) V I H V’a. 
Ibis l.s repeated. with tho uu query in his rc-colUtion for Salemann 
(p. 20 n. 2). As a eubstituta foe that reading, however, Salemann <o»- 
Jestorad to restore the parallel form IaXrd{ t )d»dn Both the foras 
fa* rijrdr and AtKuUr occur as dialectic altarnatlre* (plur. ax well as «.) 
In the TPhl. text*, with the meaning " ruler. rulers," espooUlly In the 
sense of tie company of the rulers of heaven. |S«o Sm. Jfan. Stud. 1. 
p. 12 i tot, 1 M top). I hftreadopdsd Salmann's suggestion, lofcrd(f Jdrds, 
u representing the Northoia form ol the word, this Fragment being la the 
Northern dialect. 

*' arddod*.- "the righteous, ptom ohm," a designation of tho Elect as 
dint ingal ted from the Manichaian AudltOte. Bolides aevcrul ciUticc of 
pusagfa In 8m. If an. Stud. 1.47 mid. (Olowary), aw also in the collection 
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Wo can recognise at one* from its tone and contents that this 
xeranant of a hymn, probably of Mini's own composition, in In 
praii* of the Supreme Deity, God of that Endless light to -which 
the Manichueana turned in adoration. From internal evidence, 
moreover, we can see in it the influence of the Scriptures. 

Striking at once are the lines “Aleph (A), the find, (art) 
Tbou, Lord, and T& (G), the last,” “ those letters being tbe begin- 
ning and the end of the alphabet of the Syrian language, in which 
Mini compound six of the seven books that he wrote, the other, or 
first book, being in Psisian. 1 ’ W« s so at ones that the passage is 
bused upon Rev. 1 : 8, “ I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, saith the Lord,” which in turn directly reflects Is. 41 : 4, 
" T the Lord, the first and the lest; I am he,” Or again. Is. 44: 6, 
"I am the first, and 1 am th* last;” cf. also Rev. 1:11; 21:6; 
23:13. 

In our Fragment (lines 4-6), firth era ore, the goodly company 
of “ All the divinities and rulors, the god* of light and tho righteous 
(Elect)/’ " who give praise to the Supreme Deity “with many a 
Sanctus (kadci)” reminds ns of the Tcrwnctue acclaim voiced by 
the six-winged seraphim in Isaiah 6:2-3, of whom “one cried 
unto another and said, ' Holy, holy, holy [qCdOi, qadde, qidOi) is 

of P«V*rif-ur* (Unlngradi Pt.gmous by fUlra-jnn. a. 7 a 11-12. ordredn 
pale* «! " the Eighteen* Pure and th* Hearer*: " again, 8 7 

d 20, order An V “th. Righteous and the Hearer. ; ’ •!(*> 

5. 9 « 9, 21, and likawle. UMwheia, cf. Joekioo. in ifamefcaetor*. 

p. SI, 115. 129, 181, 182, 157. 

'•We may mec-loei aa addltiotal hjam, do- available, which Is pre- 
•AivotL In whole or in part, in four raociAcripti u Fragments M. 83, 
M. lWa. M. 201), M. 234. se* Waldwhmidt urd T«nU, l>uf Strtuny Jr**, 
p. 117 , «f. p. 11 «. 14 **uu*r*U* tfc* atUUait** erf th* “Liring Self M 
I 0 r*v 2it**di0) in alphabetic order* beginning with AM* 'M 
" Worthy art Tbou of adoration/’ etc* and ocmtinuw by ringi^ chan**» 
U l u tKfiplion of praia* down to Jin** 25 2fl: 
t t6 W ffrtv oxmrfi 
wntf* M 'fid ' («0 '**"*» * 

•’ Thou, thou art the Self 8up r«ne, 

Fix*t tbou ait* and thou tb* loot.” 

It would be Umptlng to rvud tit first of those tTrc lines aa beginning 
<ay M, and to tranelat* as “Tou them art; * but It b hardly likely that 
th* Hebrew aise of the laat letter of th* alphabet would be used in 
preidcccc to th* Syriac on* in a Manithamn text. 

'•For this statement about the reepedlve Utv£iiA£»uj (Persian and 
ByrUc) consult an-Nadln/e Flhrfot, translated into German by G. FlOgel, 
Momi, p. 102 mid.; text p. 72 mid. 
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Die Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory,' ” also re- 
calling the echoing cry of the four beasts in Bev. 4:8, “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” and the worship by the four and 
twenty elders (Bev. 4: 10-11) paying homage to tho throne of Ckd. 

Moreover, in throe other M&nichaaan hymns preserve! in Turfan 
Pahlavi, this pious ejaculation hidAi or qidis, "Holy I ” {q and * 
interchanging often in the Mauichaean munuscripts), appears u 
a thrice repeated acclamation or twice uttered refrain. Thus in 
Fragment* M. 25, 381, 844 (— Mti. p. 70-71), consisting of t.tws 
in adoration of the Father and hia Greutoos and landed Sover- 
eignty, we Lind tho Teraanctua reiterated a dozen or more times. 
For example, M. 76 recto (Mu. p. 70), where the meter is uncertain, 
we have : 

qiddi qSaSi qCUlSi 
[’JJ U i[ah]rdarlff ‘utttJdcg 0 
q*d& i q&dal qSdii ‘6 M ptdar ° 
jOdSi '6 16 adm niidag ° 
qadti qMi qadti ‘6 16 pld 0 
tdd6i bidii [kj]rffl[J] 

“ Holy, holy, holy. 

Unto Thy sovereignty hymned in praise I 
Holy, holy, holy, unto Thee, Father ! 

Holy to Thy name elect 1 

Holy, Holy, Holy, unto Thor. Father ! 

Holy, Holy, Holy ! ’’ 

The vorao side of that name incomplete leaf repeats thrice tho 
identical ascription of praise {qidOi) to the Divine Father. Simi- 
larly does also M. 331 redo (— Mu. 2. p. 71), again and again. 

These Biblical parallels to our own Fragment, M. 173, and the 
other Fragments cited with the Tsissnctoa refrain, are sufficient 
to show the influence of the Scriptures upon Manf. In the present 
instance, passages in Isaiah and those based upon thorn in the 
Kevelation are most concerned. At firs? glsnoa one might be in- 
clined to regard Ieaiah aa the source. Muni, an Iranian by blood 
but writing six of his seven boob in Syriac, 1 ® may well have been 
acquainted with Hebrew and with the common Tereanctna, qdddi, 
qld6i, qid6i, of the Jewish liturgy through contact with the Baby- 
lonian Jews. 10 But far morn likely is the influence of the New 

Ct I. ScbtfWlowiU, op. oil. (n. ! abovs), p. 34. 
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Testament. This may well be aasaiawi not only from ths Now 
Testament quotations by M&ni or Ms followers found in Saint 
Augustine, ” but more particularly because we now haro citations 

"I have mad* a fairly compute list of both O.T. and N.T. allusions 
(direct or to be inferred from U* contact) found in the speeches placed 
upai the lipe of Faustm in Augustins'* Centre Pet., rum, many of which 
me Doled alto in the English translation of that work by Slotbsrt and 
Newman, referred to above in n. 1 end. Such mitaocea are an follows : 

1- From Ike Old TaeUment. — C.F. 4. 1 (allusion to the Jews and 
Canaan, eirenmoUlon, aacrlflce, mica's flmh unclean, Sabbath), Gen. 17: 
8, 9, Lev. 11: T, For. 19: 3 ete.j fl. I el juoia (adverse to certain passages 
In O. T. ) ; 20. 17 mid. (a quotation frirn Pa. T9: 9. “ Help hi. etc.." freely 
translated) i 23. 1 ( Ex. a3 : 4, “ son of Nun,” and Ha*. 1 : 3, "son of Jose- 
dosh, the high priest"). 

2. From the New Testament ( nnraorco. ) . — C.F. 2.1, "the book 
of. etc." and ” ths pMpel of, eta.,” (quotations from Matt. 1 : 1 and Mark 
1:1) i 3.), allusions to Matthew and Loke. with quotation* iron Mark 
and John (Mark 1:1; John ]:l)i again, C.F. 5.1. reference to thcee 
who abandon family, wealth, ete, taking with theeo only a am sufficiency, 
without thought for the morrow (Math 19: 2Bj Mark 10:29,30) Luke 
18 , 29.30 1 also Matt. 6: 81, 3d), all nosh shall rerdve the biasing. of the 
gospal (Matt- 6: 3-31) | furthermore, 5: 1 ullodw also to John the Baptist 
and Juus. including likewise llis quotation, “The blind see, etc.’’ (Matt. 
11: 2 6) : moreover, we have in the satoo bock, 0. F. 6. S, quite a number of 
direct quotations from the gospels in the following order, Matt. 7:21, 
Matt. 28:19,20, John 15:4, John 13:10, Matt 8:310, Matt. 24:35 
(including an alluitan to Matt. 25: 31-46. tbe Importance o( which Utter 
allusion, because of Hie use of the passage in lh«* actual Manlehaean Frag- 
men to, is pointed out below, n. 22 ) . 

later on, C. F. 17. 1 mid. the allusion by Paustui to .Tenue calling 
Matthow from the receipt of custom, is a verse quoted directly from Matt. 
0: 9) similarly hi* citation (C.F. 19.1) of the’ words of Jesu*. "X came 
not to destroy ths law, but to fulfil if is taken directly from Matt. 6: 17. 
In still another passage, C.F. 10.2 beg. which is worth quoting in full 
beoauee of its N. T. quotations. Paustos herein alludes to three laws, 
tamely: (1) 'that of the Hebrews, which the apoatU calls ‘the law of 
sin and death • (Rom. 8:2). (2) The wo>nd Is that of fha Gentile., which 
he culls the * Uw of nature '. ‘ For the Gentiles ', he says. ' do hr nature 
the things contained in ths law; and cot having the law, they are a law 
unto themselves, who show the work of the law written on their heart* ’ 
(Rom. 2: 14,14). (3) The third law is tbe truth of which the apostle 
speaks when he says, • Tbe law of ths spirit of Ilfs In Christ Jesus hath 
made roe frso from ths law of sin aad death ' (Horn 8:2).” 

Furthermore, may be cited is O. F. 2 ft. 2 beg., " tbe light which Paul 
calls tbs • light inaccessible ’ " (ef. 1. Tim «: 18, " ths light wbleh no man 
can approach”)— an I4*a In itself psrbap* aa old aa the Averts, morsnd 
oa-orcum. the glorv inaccessible: " (lit. " nntssteable ”1 . though tlust 
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from, or adaptation!) of, several portions of the Gospels ” preserved 
in the veritable Munich ’.eon documents, even though uo actual 
pieces from the Book of Revolution hove yet been found, or ut lean 
hare not as yet been made available. Nevertheless, lator discoveries 

point o«l tot be prewed. ev-n il the "Word of the Apostle Paul” 
(pooUn •» JMfiK* f»i[i!ap]) is referred to in a Manlcbaevin Fragment, 
8. line lfl (.« 8m Wan. Stud. 1, p. 3? bot, of. p. XOS tot., and esp. Sale- 
mann. Bin ffrwobetCJ 1/anwA. SeAn'dlu.-.*, In U(<n. AwA Impir. <U« §.. 
<1- Si. Pdf* rrbourp, 190*. ter. 8, vnl. 6. no. 6, p. 2, p. « B . 16). 

In ornciusloc, C. F. 20.6 near be?.. “The th.ngi which the Gcntllw ok 
rtflrc, etf I quoted from 1 Cor. 10:20)i 20.11 mid, “Forgive us onr 
debt*. ote.“ (from tha Lord's Prayer, Matt 6: 12) i 23. 1 mid, "the book 
of the generation of. ete." (from Matt 1:1, aa afcora C. T. 2. 1 > , t*.J 
witir., " the old mau." and " the new man - (of. Bom. 0 • 0. Eph. * : 22. 21. 
Col 3 : 0, 10) ( C. F. 28. 2, reference to healing of U« blind, ete. (ef. John 
9 1 1-33) j O.P. tO. 1, "&>uie ahull depart from tfco faith, etc." (quotation 
frum 1 lira. 4: 1-8) i 31. 1, “ Onto lb* pure, all things are pure," and 
“ They profees to know God. ete." (quota! from Tit. 1 1 16, 16) ; C. F. S3. X 
bag, * Many shall tome, etc." (quoted entire from Matt. 8- 11). 

In addition to tio material prmeatod ntovo from Augustins, we may 
note thnt the Acfo AtcKtlai of Hegsmoniur. with it* rcputol amount ot 
the »r«a merit between Mtnkhecn* or Manna (MAal) and Bishop Arohelats 
tofors the ]adgm a* the bouio of the rich Mnicdlua, furnishw limilarly 
a number of direct quotations from the Scriptures, or paosagw with a 
Biblical coloring. Among tbo first of tuoh inetacoeo we find ar. example 
In dels Arc* eh. 6 («). 1, in the t*tl«r from Min!, handed by his di.v.ple 
Turbo to Marrsltus, which b-glna. "Maniehaeui, the a penile of Join" 
Chrin." Cf. TPhl. Frag. M. 17 verso (M0. HR. 2. p. 26 hot.). In rot 
letters, on Iftnl prises? I g W, " I Mini, the apostle of Jmos." Farther 
on, In Aria An* eh. 12. 1, Turbo, when recounting th. vl.w, of hi. mauler. 
Mini, regarding tbs crwtioa of Adam, die* him a* differing from the 
statement in Gao. 1 : 20 , " Let us make man in onr image, after our like- 
Mormver, when Manat <M6«i) Mtnsel.' eaters to speak before the 
Judges we hare from his Upa a whole BannTof Biblical citations i Ada 
Arch. eh. 16 (13). 3, 5, 6i and 16 (14). 1; also ch. 21 (IB). 1 and «| 
28 (26). 1: 32 (28). 4j 33 (20). 1 and 6j 28 (26). 1; 32 |28). 4; 
33 (2»). !, 2, and T; 64 (47). 21; 65. 1, 4. 6, 6i 59 (60). 3 and 0. The 
precise Biblical reference for each of these citations by Manes (Min!) is 
available in the excellent edition of this work by C. H. Beeson. Dejrmoniu*, 
Ait* AroMoi, p. fl-86. Lalpxlg. 1906. Sufficient eridenoe, therefor*, U 
fnnad in both Hcgemonius and Augaittae to aliow acqnalatance 

with the O.T. and wpeclslly the S.T. 

“As examples of Maalehanu Frogmen 'a that show the influent* of the 
Gospels (especially of Matt, chaps. 2«-25) «e may refer to metal rela- 
tively lor* TPM. piece*, though broken and inoomploto, relating to the 
Fintl Judgment and the End of the World. These ere collected and trees- 
Uted in my Presidential Address, JAGS M (1930). 162-197. Still another 
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or further publication of the fragmentary treasures in Berlin may 
hereafter shed new light on this interesting subject 
In conclusion, we may fee! justified in seeing the influence of 
the Scriptures upon our present Manichaoan Fragment, M. 173, as 
in the case of several other ManicBaean Fragments. 



instance iron; tie Gospela ia tie ratter lea# TPhL Fra*. M. 18 I MU. 2. 
p. H-36), oooUining e ooedeneed and paraphrased account of Christ before 
Pilate and events after the ertielflrien. bawd on Mott, chaps. 27-28: 1; 
Mark ch. 15-10 ; 1; Luke eh. Z3 24; John 16:201. Compare ale? Fra?. 
M.112 recto and tstso (MQ. 2. p. 38-37) for a similar dsoaription ef tie 
Pilate poasagvs In suhstaixfl, espsctallr Matt. 27:11,27-30; Marl 16:8, 
17-10; Luke 2J: 3. 11; John 18: 38, do. 

Numerous citations or reminiacDict of N. T. paewge. are to bi found 
also in the Coptic Maniehacan text* n far a. pabllehed; ef. Polotaky's 
note, to his transladcm of the twite in M«meA»i*ch« ( Stuttgart, 

1034), p, 10, 13-16, 27-2?. 38. 68, 91, sod to that of the Knhalcla, p. 12-15, 
17, 10, 35, 40, 68. 
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Round Q. Kbxt 
UMvacm or Prx xbtxtanza 

Thr ccnettoesi inscription* of the Achaeinenion binge, composed 
in Old Persian, form u limited corpus of texts of peculiar interest 
und valuo : they were the first to be deciphered of the cuneiform 
writing*; they giro historical data of much importance; they are 
tho gateway, through the accompanying Torsions in Akkadian and 
Elamite, to the decipherment of tho cuneiform writings in general. 

With Rawiinson’s publication in 1846 of tho great inscription of 
Rchiatan, the raluw of 36 of tho 36 syllabic characters had been 
established. Within a few years from this time, practically all the 
Old Persian inscriptions had been found and published that wore 
known up to 1900 ; 1 and thus for about fifty years scholar* worked 
chiefly on their better interpretation, grammatical and semantic. 

With 1900 came a new era. The Bchistan inscription ra 
examined in part by our fellow-member A, V. W. Jackson,' in 
1908 ; * and a complete and definitire record of the. same was mads 
in 1904 by L. W. King and R. 0. Thompson, of the British 
Museum.* New and better photographs of the NaH-i-Rustam 
inscriptions were published in 1910.* The papyrus fragment with 
an Aramaic translation of a portion of the Reaistan inscription was 
published in 1911.* At this time, accordingly, there were published 
not merely a number of treateea and articles on apeciul matte™, 

■ Except .oma «al and raw inaeriptiona. and that ot Arbuarxte found 
at Himnicn (Wtfcabach, JEeflma^r. i. Act 128127). 

■/AOS 24. 77-00 (1003) i reprinted in Pent* />«( and Pr.-ml 188-212 
(New York. 100(1). 

•The Soutpturn c»d /nroriptioiw of Daria. f*e Orcik <m the Seek of 
BAiptim in PeriU. pp. lxxx -f- 223 and 10 plater (London, 1007). 

• Harr* and HQzteld, l,*ni,ehe PeUrtUefr : AafTwAncr. uni Vntmu- 
Qtu-HW- eon Danknilam m* oft- uni nUtUptniteXtr Uit (Berlin, 1010) j 
Oh plmtosripii In tola, and oteer photograph., w.r. utrtlred by WeMaeb, 
Vie BMUmahriften o OrnSe dc. Dario. Uyitaap,, (Ulptlf. 101 1 1 
Altsr.jp M x. 1-34. with 8 plater). 

•£. 8adau, A n»m«te-Af Papyru, uni Oftroka au» eincr tUUokr* 
J/Mir-KolanU n Elephantix. (Leipri*. 1011; AftSOW 20. 1S7-20J, with 
platee) j cl. aloo Siohnu, SkPAW 1009. 12M, P. Altieim, Ztl 3. ST (1924), 
and E. Cowlay, Arenofe Papyri o/ the Fifth Century B. C„ 218 71 (Oxford, 
1023). 
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bnt several toImms of comproheneive character and permanent 
value: H. C. Tolmac’s volume 0 of the *.:an&cnbcd Old Persian 
tote, with English translation and a glossary which indnded 
etymological material: K. L. Johnson's word concordance; * P. H. 
Weissbach’a transcribed texts in the three languages,' with a com- 
posite German translation and a comparative glossary of the names; 
A. Meillefs detailed grammar,* descriptive and historic*!. 

Then? work* form the end of or.e period of Old Persian studies, 
and tb« beginning of another period in which there appeared only 
brief articles on details of interpretation No new materials 
bwarne available 11 until 1986, when an inscription of Darius waa 
found at Damadan, in duplicate on gold and silver tablets. 1 ' In 
the same year Herrfeld found at the same place a short inscription 
of Arlnxerxes II, which be published in 1928. 1 ® In 1929 Scheil 
published the Acbaemenian inscriptions which had been found by 
the French excavators at Susa, 1 * and had been held awaiting puli- 

•Anciml Ptrrla* l*o<cm, pp. ]$4 (Saw York, 1908; Vanderbilt Oriental 
Berio, No. fl). 

• Udtt Veriorutn to the Old Perticx Inscription, pp. 41; printed in the 
mips volume, after H. C. Tolman. OmeifOrm Bupptsmmt (Saw York, 
1910; Vanderbilt Oriental Be rise No. T). 

•Die Kriiio'Ohri/fen tfer AcMmoeXen, pp. Isxxlv + 160 (Leipsig, 1011). 

•OranmaWt du Virus Peru, pp.sx+232 (Paris, 1010); ef. B SIP 10. 
1T5 (1915). E. U Johnson. OUtoriotl Grwttmor of Ac Atoicl Persian 
I.axguaet, pp. xir + 231 (New York, 191T; Von.ierliU Oriental Varies 
No. 81 , Is a ronrtnient work, but 1 »M important; ef. tsvfew* by MotUot, 
BBLP 21. 207 8 (1018), and Kent, fJP 30. 322-8 (1918). 

“The*- are given la Ihs gauanj hitllsjrapky lliled »t the end o! this 
srticle. 

11 K leapt the voao with " Artaxorsee the Kin? ” in OP, Altk-, Khun., and 
EC„ published by N. Giron in Ris. 18.1-13-3 (1921); and ths (later) 
material found in the Torfan manuscript*. 

“ J. M. dew alia, in Jam, /a«s Anl, Sept. 30, 1020; K. Herrfeld, DLZ 
47.2105-8 (Ost. 26, 1826); Sldu-y Smith, JRAB 1026. 433-6; O. D. Buck, 
hy. 3. 1-5 (1027) i L. H. Gray, JRAB 1027. 07-101; J. M. Unwalla, JOOI 
10-1-3 1 1827 > ; F. H. WcUibach, ZfA 37. 281-4 (19271; E. Bohwentoer, 
ZU 6. 171-3 (1028) ; B. Herrfeld, Jfemeir* of the ArcJuxoloficol Survey of 
Jnd'o. No. 34. T-f Ui pp. (10281; L- D. Barnett. JUAB 1030. 452 ; B O- 
Kut, JAOS 61.220-31 (1031); W. !liend-nrt:ia. WZKU 30.74-8 (1032). 

“ Alivrient. Stud. B. Jfci.sner s*m 69. G.burUMp im gowldmet 
— Uilteil. d. aliorisnr. On. 4.83-6 (1928): »Ho W. Brandensteln, WZKU 
38. 02-4 (1932), B. O. Kant. JAOS 51. 231-2 11831). 

“fna.-r.pI.0H. do, AobdmAnvio. d Sun, pp. 101, 11 plate* [Petit, 1029; 
(Jttmoirca da la 2fUs.ee> ArtMoloftque en Peru, tome xxi) ; r«vl«vr«l by 
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lieation; they were sixteen in number, among them one of first-claw 
importance, describing the building of the palace at Sum by 
Darina. 11 In 1930 Schcil published a ehort fragment, of another 
copy of the Suer iiwription of Dnria*.'* In the same year Hercfrld 
published two inscriptions from Hamadun, one purporting to be of 
Ariaramrei, 1 ' the other a short inscription of Xerxes." In 1931, 
in the course of the excavations at Pevnepolis, conducted by the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, thore was found a 
long and important insrription of Xerxes, published by Herzfeld 
in 1932." In the same year A. W. Davis pnhluhed the Old Persian 
inscriptions which he had discovered in the South Tomb at Peree- 
polsa,*’ the sculptures and their labels matching those of the 
National Types at Naki-i-Bustum. In 1933 A. H. Sayce published 
a small glared tile inscribed on both sides, with three short lines 
of Old Persian characters.’ 1 In the same year, than was published 
in facsimile a short bat interesting inscription of Xtms, found at 
Perwpolis.” Also in the same year, Scheil published another 
volume of Achaimenian records found at Susa," among which were 



Unwala, JCOl 17.79-83 (1930), Benvenleto, ROr. 97.481-8 (1930). Weiu- 
hachi AfOF 7.35-45 (1931). Cf. aleo noUe 3!-33, iufi». J. M. UnrsU, 
T4« Anrttnt CoW. Imoriptioni of tk* Aekoomonidoi found at B* las, pp 
42 (Paris, 1929), Is but Scholl's texts with English translation, an intro- 
duction, and a partial gloosarj. 

" See note 33. 

‘•BIPAOi 0.292-7 (19301 i also BnuidoMtein, WZKM 39.78 (1932). 

‘’AMI 8.117-27 (1930| rev. by P. Sarre, OLZ 33.873 [1932J, H. W. 
BaiUy, BBOB 8.783-8 [1931], J. C Taradia. JOO! 28.24-5 [1939] )| Pf 
Uxor M imn, BerirkU 0*1 i jirevie. Kunstommlunytn 52.8.S2-S (19J1); 
also H. H. Rehatdsr, BtPAW 19J1. 836-46; W. Bramfcortaln WZKM 39. 
ISO (1932). 

-nsrdcli AMI 2.11641 <10301; Brandanstidn, WZKU 39.83 (1938). 

'•AMI 4.117 39 (1932) ; A .Veu Inocriptvon of -Serf*, from PcrnpolU, 
pp 14 (Chicago, 1932; Orinlol ImtUuU Sctxa . hWtoa « Aiwtonl Oriental 
OkMMiOn No. 5) j alw, B. BenveaUt*. BBLP 33. 2. 144-58 (1932) i P. H. 
Writeback, ZfA 41.319-21 (1933) ; R G. Keel, If. 9-36-48 (1983) ; D. H. 
(Scbasdw, 86P.1W 19S5. 498-506; J. C. Tavailla, BOO! 27. 16-20 (1035). 

" J RAF 1932. 873-7, with Flats* 2-3. 

■‘A/0»>8.223 (1933). 

-Tkc lUmttmUd London Net". April 8. 1933, p. 488; B. Bsnvonist*, 
BBLP 34.1.38-1 {1933) ; B. G. Ksnt, Lg. 0.229-31 (1933). 

** Xareripliona dot AtMmtnide*, pp. 109-89, with throe plates, in Mimoira 
tie to ifi-rion ArcMologifn, i« Ptrif, tooc xxiv (Paris, 1933); WT. by 
t Bonvsnlata, BBIJ’ 34.3.44-6 (1933). 
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additional fragments of the Record of Darius's Palace, 1 ' more 
copiet of the inscription of Artaxerxes II, *' and a new inscription 
of Darius, dealing with the restoration of order in the empire." 
In 1934, Heixfeld published ar. inscription of Artaxerxes, found 
on four direr dishes, whose place of finding and owner are not 
given." On February 9, 1936, th rough o newspaper release," the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago gave out a certain 
amount of information about further finds of Old Persian inscrip- 
tions at Persepoli*. including Eerrfeld's tra n slation of Xene3’a 
aorcunt of the suppression of revolts shortly after his acoeesion to 
tbe throne. Finally, I. Dyen has just published” a forged Old 
Persian inscription which is in private possession in Philadelphia. 

Use addition of this material has stimulated scholars in the field. 
The larger publications are the two volume* of texts edited liy 
Scheil;’ 0 the collection of the texts by Brandenstein, which in- 
cludes all three languages ; “ my own collection of the Old Persian 
texts, accompanied by a concordance ; ** the editions of the Retard 
of Darius's Palace at Susa, by Kdnig " and by Herzfeld" And 
especially, Benveniste has brought out a revision of Mcillet’s 
Grammar, dated 1931," in which he utilised tbe newly discovered 

•• Ci R. G. Kart, JJ.CS Si. 31-10 (10311 . 

•*Cf. V. 8cheil, op. oil. xxt 91-3; R G. Krai, JAOS Si. SO-* (1034). 

"Cl. R. G. Kent, /JOB 64.40-40 (1934). 

"AMI 7.1-9, with 4 jiUus (1936); of. B. B. 8eha«dcr, SbPAV 1938. 
489-98. 

•• The /few York &ene, F«b. 0, 1936, Sad mwi aeetioa. page 8; aloe in 
The OnbenUp of Cttcejo Ua?ari<u 28. 4. 0 8 (?eb» 1936 1 . Dr. John A. 
Wilson. Acting Director at the Oriental Institute, informs me by I«tt«r 
this the aoiooct, os printed, “ repreetatt substantially our Intuprstotlon 
of these texts.” "Sm no tan 14 »r.d 23. .hove. 

“ JAOS 66. 91-3 (1936). " TOUT 39- 7-9T ( 1932). 

" JA03 61.189-240 (1931), rev. by A. M.illct, BBLP 32.3.86-T (1081), 
J. C Tavadia, JOOl *7- 20-0 (1935) J cf. also JAOS 83. 1-23 (1833). 84. 
34-42 (1934). 

" Y. W. KCnlg, Der BurpSau »u £o»o not* Arm Batibrrieh te ice K6n% ge 
Herein I. in Mill. A Vordoracicl-Acg. Gel. 35. 1. 1-76 (1930), with 16 
pit tea; rev. by T. H. TOeduterb, AfOF 1. 35-46 (1931), V. W. v. BUitng. 
OLZ 38.111-4 ( 1932), G. Furlani, Sie. <UgU Stud 4 OrlcnlaU 13.432-4 
(1932). Also. W. Brendeestein, WXKM 39.2849 (1932), and my own 
articles listed in note 32, treat this Inscription. 

“AMI 3.29-124 (1931); rev. by F. Sana, OLZ 35.673 (1932), H W. 
Bailey, BSOS 7.4C9-11 (1934), J. C Taradia. JCOI 23.26 (1934). 

" A. Meiilet. GrarntfcUr, rfu rifwr-Pme. 2e «., oompds el aefneelie 
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material to thai date, including also tbo borrowed words in the 
Aramaic papyri. 

We cannot however consider uny of these as final, for there are, 
as we haTe seen, new inscriptions appearing olmcel every year, and 
we cow await impatiently the publication of thuie found at Perae- 
polia. In the meantime, some remarks of genera! or specific 
character mar be in plane. 

In the recent newspaper release ** we have Herzfeld’s translation 
ir.tn English of two inscriptions of Xerxes, found at Persopolia. 
The shorter of these was found in four copies : it stands on fro 
gold tablets and two silver tablets, one of each being found in each 
of two carefully cut limestone boxes, found in situ in two corners 
of the great audience hall of the palace. In each box were also six 
gold and silver coins. The translation duplicates the translation 
of the text on the gold and silver tablets found by a Persian us&r 
Hamsdan, and published by Herzfeld in 1926.* 1 

The other inscription of which we hare Herrield’s translation 
in the newspaper, is also of Xerxes, and has much more valuable 
content. Except for slight variations caused by the fad that it is 
on inscription of Xerxes and not ono of Darius, the first three 
paragraphs, to the beginning of the list of provinces, agree with 
the first part of tho 2vak4-i -Rustam inscription of Darina; and the 
fifth or final paragraph agrees with the fifth paragraph of NRi, 
containing the invocation which begins Auramaedi pi! uo. Of the 
list of provinces and the whole fourth paragraph I wish now to 
speak. 

We already had four lists of the provinces ruled by Darius: 
Bh. 1. 14-7, S3 province*; Per®, e 10-8, 25 proririces; Susa 31-30, 
28 provinces (text restored after the Akkadian version) ;* XRn 
23-30, 30 provinces; and the present list of Xerxes, 30 province, 

per B. BmtfiUiit, r p. xxir + 23tl (Paris, 1931 )| ooUoe by A. Metllet, 
BSLP 38. 3. Si « <1931); rer. hr J. Bl«l, XOr. 99.2 (1932), C ». 9.. 
JHAS 1932. 1011 4. R. Q. Sent, Lg. 9.92-6 (1983), A. Debninnar, IF 32. 
ir.1-4 (1934), n. tommcl, OIZ ST. 173-86 (1934), J. Bonfante, Baorita 
2. 177-8 (1934), H. W. Bailoy, BS08 7.700-2 (1034). J. C. Tavadia. JCOI 
27.2C-2 (193C|. 

" St* note !S. 

" ^ Dot * 12 - Hansdsn tablata were found in eitu. according to 
UoriteM, DhZ 17. 21CA6 (1923). and thi-refors could not Kars oonu from 
Pots cool Is, from one of the oUtc ooraen, of th. auttsxiOS ball. 

** Soe ap-Ully Kent, JAOB 64.40-60 (19311. 
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u the fifth. In making n comparison, it is with tbs NBa list that 
we most deal ; for while the order is changed, the items of the new 
list agree more closely with its items than with thcae of any othor 
list. The differences are the following, with the numerical petition 
in th. lists: 





Durius XRa 




Xerxes Pens. 


18 


Arabia 


16 


YaurA fyaiy drayahyA 


20 


Armina 


17 


uffl tyii’j paradr/iya 


23 


YaunA 


18 


“Gedrosia” 


24 


Baku tyaiy 


18 


“Syria" 


25 


Skvdrti 


28 


“the Dahae” 


26 


£1 

5 

| 


26 


“ the Macedonian* ” 


29 


HaciyA 


27 


“th eAkaufaciya u 



Certain of the Xerxes items I have left 83 translated by Herzfeld; 
it is probable that the Darius items 23 and 26 correspond to the 
Xerxes items 17 and 16, respectively, hut no definite pairing off of 
the others cun be made at this time. “The Akaufndya” urn 
clearly XfciHi/acjjxt, the inhabitants of a land Akaufakc, as the 
MaciyA are those of Mcbi: and Jiao, 'aid would bo “ the monntnin- 
len land," of. kaeifa “mountain” (Bb. 1.37, 3-44; Mod. Port 
JcBh) and An&xiaka “the month of the nameless god ’’ (Bh. 1. 96, 
2. 26, 2. 56, 3. 63). Such a country would of necessity bo placed 
to the north, :u the plains of Southern Siberia, or to the northwest, 
north of the Caucasus mountains. 

The fourth paragraph of this inscription is of extreme interest, 
and deserves quotation in full in the translation, which alone is 
available: 

“Sayeth Xerxes the King: When I became king, there wore 
among those lands, which are written above, some who rebelled: 
then, Ahnramuxda helped me; by Ahuramazda’a will, such a land 1 
defeated, and to their place I restored them ; and among those lands 
were such where, before, the Dains were worshipped; then, by 
Ahuramozda’s will, of such temples of the Daivss 1 sapped the 
foundations, and I ordained ‘ the Daivas shall not ha worshipped I ’ 
Whom the Daivas hod been worshipped, there I worshipped 
Ahuramazdu together with ’Rtam the exalted.— And there were 
other things which were done wrongfully, such I righted. This 
what I did, I did it all hv the will of Ahuramazda. Aburamuzda 
helped me, until I had performed the work— Thou who art of an 




an 
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after age, if thou thinkest, ‘I wish to be happy in life, and in 
denth I wish to beloDg to 'il cam,’ abide in those laws which 
Almrumuzda has ee t a b l Uh od and worship Ahumnaxdn together 
with ‘51001 the exalted. Tho man that abides in the laws which 
Ahuramazda has established and worships Ahuraraazda together 
with ‘Start the exalted, that one will be happy in life and will, in 
death, belong to 'Ittam.” 

Herxf old’s " ‘Rtam tho exalted ’’ ia clearly the Avestan Ala, now 
for the first time met in the Old Persian doc-amenta; and any doubt 
that may have existed as to whether Darius and hie successors were 
Zoroastriaca, is dispelled, A further conclusion has been drawn by 
J. A. Wilson. Director of tho Oriental Institute at Chicago, that 
the continued worship of the Dairas (Avestan dafta) indicates 
that the Zoroast.rian faith was of recent origin, that therefore 
Zoroaster lived at about the date which is traditionally assigned to 
him, and the ViStAspa who was his convert and protector was 
YiitaspD, or Hystaspee, father of Darius. Thia inference seems to 
mo to be unwarranted. The traditional date of Zoroaster’s death is 
68* 3. 0., and Uystaspes's father Arsames woe living in 521, when 
Darius, ion of Hystsspi-*, came to the throne. To justify the infer- 
etice, it wcmld be necessary to bring Zoroaiter down somo deciles 
liiUr.” On the other hand, it would be entirely posaiblo, and in 
fict probable, that a Zoroaetrian ruler should speak of all noc- 
Zoroastrian deities ns iot'tvi; and there is no evidenoe that the 
Persian rulers were fanatical to the extent of extirpating other 
'* false ” religions. Cyrus’s treatment of the Jews after the capture 
of Babylon, for example, was notably generous. Any revolt against 
the eons till tod authority was likely in thoie days to be led by 
religious leaders; witness the revolts against Darius, described in 
the Behistan inscription, in which the Drauga or ‘‘Toe," the 
ATMton dm}-, was active (1.34, 4.34-7, ct Dar. Pent, d 17-20). 
I understand the passage ia the new inscription as meaning, there- 

“ Fm the VBtlapa who was ZophmIm’b convert and protector to h»ve 
tend In if*- capscities, h« must have been at least twenty lve yn»rs old 
at the time of his TOnrention. which preceded the death of the prophet hy 
a narater of year a At the leeet. then. Viltaepo w»e perhaps forty yean 
old in £83. the tradttinaal dale of Zoroaeter'e death, and would have been 
stoit <me hundred year, old wbra his son Darlns came to tho throne in 
C21; but at that time VUtflsf*'* father, ArSlaia (Aroamee), «u still 
living, according to the Kroord of OaHui'i Palau at h’uao, and the long 
inscription of Xcrxaa |m. note 1011 
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fore, thot when Xersca came to the throne, certain rebellions 
developed, led or sponsored by the priat* of non-ZorcaatiUn re- 
ligion? which had been allowod to persist up to that time, either 
under a policy of tolerance, or because the province* In question 
had only recently come under Persian rule, and therefore nttle 
change in religious matters had taken plow; that when the re- 
bellions were suppressed, Xerxes destroyed the temples of the 
infidels and instituted the worahip of Ahnraomxda in their place. 
For this, there Is no necessity of regarding Zoroaster og a con- 
temporary of Xerxes's grandfather. 

Another phenomenon of recent years is the appearance of n 
number of inscriptions which aro of vary dubious character, even 
if not certainly forgeries. Prominent among these is the inscrip- 
tion of Ariaromnee, great-grandfather of Darius; despite Herx- 
feld’a defense 41 of its genuineness, Schaeder a and Braudeuatcin 48 
have established that it was engraved in the first half of the fourth 
century b. 0 ., probably to accompany u statue or other representation 
of Ariarsmnee. 

Similarly, the inscription on four silver diahea, published by 
Herxfeld in 1934,“ has been branded by Schaeder 44 ns a modern 
forgery because of the appearance of M-i-ya-ma-ma — siyanctn, 
evidently in the meaning “made of Hirer," for which the OP 
word would have been •ordalabWK (cf. ardatam " silver," In the 
Htcord of Darius’* Pallet at 6'ura) ; riyamam teems to be an 
attempt to make an OP word from Mod. Pere. sim “ silver,” from 
Greek lar^ot by borrowing into Mid. Per?, as as/m. This error ie 
virtually decisive; laiugara “dish 1 ' (acc.) is almost as difficult; 
the other errora are writings which might be matched in inscrip- 
tions of the fourth century. On the oilier hand, it is curious that 
a forger should make four identical copies of the same forged 
article; unless Iadeod ho figured that, as many of th. Old Persian 
documents were found in more than one copy, thorn would be 
greater credibility in an inscribed object of which there were four 
copies rather than one or eTen two. 

The glared rile published in 1933 by Sayce 44 is inscribed on 
both sidea; as the character, in each of the three 'lines form parte 



-AJfT 4. 132-9 {19321 i cl J. C. TandU, JOOI 27. 10-7 11938). 
«' SbPA W 1031. 336-46. **K ISi® IMS. 499-96. 

•* WXKJ7 39. 13-9 (1932). ** See sots 21. 

14 See noM 27. 
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of well-known words, but ere not connected with each other, such 
a tile could have been useful only if pluoed in a aeries with olhere. 
In such a position one aide or the other would he covered, and 
invisible. The tile con be only a forgery, based on the portions of 
tiles found at Sues, which ««n> to have formed a friwe around 
the walls of the great bell ; *' but the maker of the forgery com- 
bined with tho idea of do inscribed glazed tiln the usual writing on 
both sides of a baked day tablet. 

To thaw dubious documents must be added that published by 
Dyen, 4 ' who demonstrates that it is a forgery. 

In viow of the small number of OP inscriptions, it is important 
to eliminate from their corpus those which are not what they pur- 
port to be. The late date of the eo-called inscription of Ariaramue* 
ia efeential for another aspect of OP studies : tbs date of the origin 
of this syllabary. From the simplicity of tho syllabary— 3 vowels, 
28 consonants with inherent a, 4 consonants with inherent i, 7 con- 
sonants with inherent u, a word divider in two forms, 5 ideograms — 
it has obviously t-:en devised at royal command, by a scribe skilled 
in the mere complicated Akkadian and Elamite writing, for the 
engraving of imperial records.*’ Of Darius I we have an abund- 
ance of inscriptions in this syllabary ; of Xerxes, a goodly number ; 
of later kings, down to Artaxerxes III, a few. But there u:e only 
two which purport to be of earlier date than Darias I: that of 
ArUrnran*S|“ which is a genuine piece of two eenturiee after 
Ariirurance, and another from Murgbab, bearing the name of 
Cyras. TliU short inscription,” ‘‘I (am) Cyrus the King, an 
Achaemeninn,” has been road in five places on the columns etc. of 
a palace at Murghab; there is no evidence which is decisive that it 
belongs to the Great Cyrus (died 528) rather than to the Younger 
Cyrus (died 401). We may therefore believe that Darius I wax 



“Scheil, Vcl. 21, uo. 12, pp. AS S (192B); ef. Kent, JAOS 01.218.20 
(1631). 53.2-3 11633). 

•'See note 20 Likewise, a steatite reliof raprsoantlnc a prodcceioor o« 
lHrtus I, with an K Unite iastriptico, wbiea no* published by J. Lew; to 
ZIH/G 62. Ilv-lvl (1028), has been regarded as a fccgcry b; D. Opiti. AfOF 
6. 10B-70 (1620). 

“ Outside of imperial records we have, ia She 0? syllabary, only a 
Mil Inscriptions. 

“S«e &otei 17,40 41,42. 

“Giron by WoUsbaeh, Kviivwob. d. dcA. 120; ci. also LSTn-LXIX. 
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speaking the txnlh when ho inscribed at Rshistau," that bj the will 
of Ahurame'da lie had made inscription* ia Aryan, in a way which 
had not been done before. 

Returning to the list of province*, I wish to consider the prorlr.ee 
Ifofcj, whose inhabitants were .Vacit/d. Wciwbucb ha* shown that 
on the NakS-i-Eustam inscription, among the national types of the 
empire, the Akkadian Qa-du-ma-a corresponds to OP Mariya ; " 
it follows than, ns he ha* pointed out to me in a letter, that in the 
Sou list the name Maha (or ilaciyO) is to be aet in place no. 12, 
where I set Kadui, in imitation of the Qa-d u~u in the Akk. ration. 

1 wish then to list this name in its environment in each of the lisa: 

Du. Bh. Du. Per*. Dar. Sim Dm. NRa Xer*w Peri. 

IS OadAn SO Goiotu* 10 Uaraua alii 10 Sarwi.*. t Barauv. 

50 Sake 81 ffarauo. 11 GotaasJ 11 Oolafsi 11 earopu* 

51 Oot*„ul 82 rtiduS 12 JTala IS GadOra 20 <!wU,a 

22 florossolU 23 OadOra 13 GadOra 13 fli do* 21 IMui 

23 Keke 24 fi«k* 14 IHdui 14 Soke ha. 21 Seta ha. 

(an!) 20 Mate IS SaiA hmamtvoriA IS Sakdti. 25 Slid H. 

(ad) 10 Sate tiffroaaudd 28 " Macedonia;* ” 

27 Putty! 27 AteitMiv* 

27 ITT 28 X*J>yC 29 Puliyi 

88 ItorM 22 Bioigi 29 KorkO 

(end) 30 JTorU 30 Kuiiu* 

(rod I (end) 

It will be seen that in the first three lists JfoAa i* in the same 
group of land*, which Dai. Pars, chamcterixr* a* <J«Ajyfa» fyaiy 
pemnd} " provinces which are in the KaiL" while in NR iVact>l 
it i* *et in a very different group, placed at the end of the list, and 
including otherwise only names which do not appear in Bb. or in 
Dar. l’ers. In the list of Xerxes’s province* the name doe* not 
appear at all, unlesi it be that which Hcrxfeld has translated 
“ Macedonians”; but so long a* the original text ia not before us, 
we are not entitled even to make such a conjecture. At any rate, 
2/aha docs not occur in the Xerxes list in the relative powticn in 
which it is found in any of the other list*. It* position in the 

** OP version 4. 80-00. Mo badly mutilated for ne to ration and transla- 
tion ; tmt tha text is prewired in the EUa.lt- vsrsUm, ia a section (Onnirly 
ralird Prxgmont 1 _ 

"AhbZOW 29.1.80 (1911i we not* *, above). Daria (so* noto 20) 
found the aame carreBpondeoee of oiars at Pereopoli*. 
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earlier list* suggests that it was located in the Bast near Oaodtra 
aaa tie Sattagydes (Safari), but no similar name is known from 
that region; the name 31 aka suggest* cither the later name Makran 
or ilekrac for tho soutborn part of Baluchistan, or the Mi.*, »hc 
dwelt anciently in Arabia south of tic Gulf of Oman, in the region 
of modern Muscat. But the Afek. equivalent euggeots also the 
Cfedurit, to the west of the Caspian Sea, just north of the Sag* t . 
tians ; Aaxgarta, as well os Mdka, was included in the list of eastern 
pro vinos*. At the present time a definitive identification of the 
land ilaka seems to bo impossible." 

Tho restoration of Mot a in position no. 12 :n the Susa li*t leave* 
position no. 27 vacant; the Aik. text fails here also, though the 
former presence of a name is shown by the determinative for a 
country. Comparison with other lists shows that the missing name 
was either Putiya or KuKfO, or the name of the corresponding 
country. 

Whatever doubt may remain about the position of Maka, the 
land Ku&x, mi a province of the Achnmnenian Empire, is definitely 
Ethiopia. At an earlier period, in the Akkadian documents, the 
eame name was applied to the country occupied by the Kaarita, 
around Babylon; but at the time which interests us, Euia is a re- 
mote province, forming one of tho boundaries of the empire of 
Darius, us given in the gold and silver tablets found in tho corners 
of the aadienco hall at Periepolis, n. well as on the duplicates pub- 
lished by Herrfeld in 1928:" the empire extended from the 
Scythians (Slid) who are beyond Sogdis, to Kush, and from the 
lndus-1 and to Sardis. Further, Kuia was one of the sources of the 
ivory need in tho decoration of Darius's palace at Susa; the other 
countries which furnished it were the Indus-land and Araohcaia." 

•• For position In tho East, E. HsrafeM. AMI 3.01 (1931 ), unit F. W. 
Weaobach. ZM 43. 281 n. <1930) j for tdontlBcUloo with the Cuk-ilt. 

F - W - K,nn S' B^rgbom 19 <1030; Me note 33) nod D*r Alt* Oriant U 
3-4.31 ( 1 P84 > . and R. G. Koct, ./A08 04. 46 (1931). On tin. idontifiaUlce 
wlti Maine, see A. V. W. Jackson, In The Oontm idga JIi,to r V at India 
l.arn (1622)1 lot that With the Hivu, ,m Orohniann 1 . article on Maksi, 
In PaulyWissown, Rnl-Bna. i. rise., Aiterfumowsw. 14. 014-fl <18301. 
with total**",, for this identification a* far tack 1S76 (Sprout, ZH. 
• Ue Oro ffrafSH Arabia, 124). Dc-pitc Ella., OhZ 38. 203 a. t <18351. 
J*aot*a can hardly be other than tbs ethnio to Jfoks: ef. Meillst-Beavtsiate, 
Oram. 107, 151 (1031 1 ms note 33). 

"8** notes 28 and 12, respectively. Ethiopia and Iudia upwnt as tho 
unite of tho empire of Ah«#uerov, In Esther 1. 1 and 8. 0. 

■■Unoo *36 of tl,s «*rrd; a» notes 30. 82. 33. 34. 
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The firtt (Akk. Kar-so, Rlam. Kur-qa-op) hate been variously 
identified ; they aland at the end of the province in the Susa and 
MB list* of Darina, and in that of Xcrxe* they ewo to be tho 
“ Oirians," in the penultimate position. In the Record of Bonus's 
Palace at Susa they are associated with the Ionian* in the transport 
of cedar timber* from Babylon to Sosa.’ 8 The identification an 
Cariana haa been current for some years, 1 ' and is now established 
with apparent finality by W. Klere, who treats the problem in great 
detail In an article published in 1935.“ 

The name of Susiana, Bvaja, appoare thus written in many pas- 
sages (u-vo-jo), as well as in the ethnic derivative) but in the 
Record of Darius's Palace at Susa, lice -16, both in the main copy 
and in Frag. •, we find the locative u-jo-i-ya —• Vjaiy. While the 
omi*ion may be here an error, *’ the two identical writings Ujaiy 
being due to copying from the same original, there is also the 
possibility that tt-va-ja standi for w " well,” Skt. su-, -+- ja- 
“ born,” os in Skt. dti-ja- " twice-boxti," ar.d tliat the laud V v-ja, 
the well-born country or country of tho well-boni, retained the 
spelling of the first part 10 as though it were a separate word ; of. 
ptniv-nilfi, gen. pL to parti v. 

In Darius’s inscription of Susa, on the Restoration of Order in 
the Empire,” line 44 begins hauOim, meaning, as the context 
clearly shows, " weak ” or “ poor.” Several friends have by letter « 
called my attention to the fact that this should be restored with §a 
at the end of the preceding line, since the stone has lost the right- 
hand edge, and there would be room for one more letter ; this gives 

"lima 33-1 of the Record', tl. E 0. Kent, MOB 61.806-8 (1931). 

" 8o J. M. Onrala, Awe. Pen Inn. 40 (1029; an* note 14) ; E. Hcrrfrid. 
*HI 3.60 (1031). Hcrr-Wd eatltor, In Ira*Uc\c FdercHefe 1C8 (1010) 
•>e note 4), took them to he Orthugtniaai, aad Konig. flerpfou 19 (1030) 
are not. 33), identifies them with the CiUcUne. Ci. efeo A. ChrateMen, 
Irenier 864 (1034). 

a OLZ 38.201-13 (10351, with bibliography) also F H. Sifeaeder. 
AroMol. i wiser. Sett tart »um Jolrb. d. DM. Arck. FwS.fut*, 4T.270 4 
(1032). 

"O. G. Cameron, it a letter of March 30, 1934; cf. alao ntUwhmann, 
PenUcKe SludCen 214 (1895), Foy, XJt 33.62 (1839), XZ 37.S42 (1901). 

"Such writing ie not found in any other compound of this element) tot 
ef. /. H. W*lMb*rh, A/OF 7.43 (1931). 

•« See notoe 23 ami 26- 

"0. J. Ogden, writing oa March 26, 1034 1 H. H. ScUedcr, on April 1, 
1334 1 F. H. Wciaiioch, on April 22, 1934. 
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[io]feat(ft'nt, to be equated with the Turf an Pahlari ‘flcvh — ufctf, 
" poor.” With this is to be associated /akaurifm] Bh. 4. 65 which 
maat have a very similar meaning; whether we attribute the ccu- 
tonactnl variation to difference of suffix or to error in writing, is 
here unimportant* 

On [trmarjwi, Dar. Raeord 61, which I adopted*' after Hen. 
feld’s text, a fuggestion has been made '• to me that both this word 
and the Hlamite ie-ma-ltt are borrowed from the Akk. jirndru 
H*b. haevial, supposed to be some metal, probably bronre; th- 
word recurs in the Has-Shamra texts as asm*-. 

In connection with the collection of the OP inscriptions, which 
I published in this Joubnai" shortly after the appearance of 
Schell's Volume yXI, and somewhat before Brandcnutotn did the 
same for the inoriptionj in all three languages," I wish to call 
attention to some differences between our two versions. I ae&pt 
Brandenstein’e restoration er of Seheil’a 16 B, ns correct, and also 
b»s interpretation'** of the seoond Ahuramazda ideogram in Scbei! 
9, lino 4, ae u ligature for Ail-Ka. On Scheil no. 28, the full and 
correct version is now available," since other copies have teen 
found filling out the gaps; neilhor Brardsnrtein "° nor I* 1 had 
reached the proper conclusion. Oa Schell’s no. 1, the Record cl 
Dariutfi Palace at Susa, the best combinations of all the materials 
are to be found in my second and third articles.'' There are many 
other differences between our version;, and careful com purl ion 
should be made before noreptirg one rather thun the other. 

Out of all this, wr have in reoent years made many gains in our 
knowledge of the Old Persian. We have added to our stock of texts, 
largely by these inscriptions found at Susa and published by Scheil, 
and by those found at Perec polls and Homadnn and published by 
Hersfeld. We hsTe gained new words, new form*, new syntactical 
combinations; and there hove illuminated the texts which were 



"/AOS 53. 21 (1933). 

“ J. A. Montgomery, It » letter dated November 2T, 1034. 
“(TA06 SI. 180.240 (1031). 

WZKM 30. 707 (1912). 

•* Proto MS. 

*• Tags M; with Kenfeld, Alf/ 3. 40 (1031 1 . 

•• Nat, JJ08 64. cO-62 (1934). 

" Pages S3 -VS. 
n /A08 61.229-9 (1011). 

-MOS&S.1-S3 (1033), M. 34-40 (1034). 
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known bnfore. Notably among the syntactical idioms we now know 
that the accusative mdn la correct in jm&l i ndm felma " and the 
like; and that the nominative clause may follow an accnaafiTe, as 
In ViSUUfam hya mand pt'M,' 4 And a* both these are insur'd in 
the inscription in which Xerxes tells of his ju. , cewio!i, ,s where also 
ether new words are used, we know that Old Persian wa3 in the 
day* of Xerxes etill a truly living language rt — a fact which will 
te further demonstrated when we have th6 original text of the 
inscription in which Xerxes relates his conflict with the worshippers 
of the daiiA. We have gained certain identifications of provinces, 
and now historical facts: for nxnmple, that when Darius as-aimed 
the throne toth his father Hystaspra and hi* grandfather Arsames 
wera living ; " that Xerxes worshipped not only Ahuramazda but 
also Arfa,’* the Avostan Asa, whence the conclusion is inescapable 
that Darius and his line were Zoroastriana, not merely Jlasda- 
yssnisne of some other variety. 

At the present moment, those who are interested in the Old 
Persian field have two major emotions: first, their fading of loss 
and sorrow at the death of Professor Breasted, under whose experi- 
enced guidance the excavations at Persspolis hare been carried on, 
with its harvest of Old Persian cuneiform inscriptions ; and second, 
the desire that as soon as possible these inscriptions should be edited 
and published by Professor Herifeld, that they may be aooetaible 
to us all. It ia fitting that this issue of this Jodbkal, dedicated to 
the memory of Professor Breasted, should contain a review of the 
studies made in the Old Persian field, where the next advance will 
oome with the aid of tho6e inscriptions which were found by his 
associates in the excavations made under his direction, on behalf of 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 



" round complete Bh. 4. SS-a, *»d dwwhere In mutilated fora. 

'• KaetMid In the Record of ZlnrWj Palace of Kura, line 68, by Kflnig 
<m rota 3.11. Whose text I hare act*?!, JAOK M.8 and is (1B3S). 
"Lines 813 and 29-30 1 mo note l® 

"As Stiieder Justly remarks. BbPAW 1835. 504. 

"So in the Krnri, lines 12-5 (et ncte TO), and in the loop X«xm 
■ucrlpUur., linos 1MB (see note 19). 

’* 8« p. 814, above. 




Roland G. Kent 



BauoaiuMUdi Arms 

The literature o! Uie Old TtnUa inscription U to be fcrcnd in Tariotu 

plONfi : 

F. W. Wctitiocb, /Ki Kei liomAriffen der Achd.rmidsn (Lelprig, IPH), 
-ha introduction <4 which practitolly ail pieviom work in !Ur*d » n d 
evaluated. 

/ ndoyerrsoniecAci JaAtlveS. beginning with 1 & 12 . tut locking come Itani, 
aotahly from 1014 to 1920. 

J. H. Kinmcri. A ClastiM List of the drlaomenioo Inscriptions, pp. 12, 
reprintod from too dnnoai B.MioyrapAy of Mian Archaeology ftr 
mi (Leiden. 10.13), ecmtalnlrg the bibliography of lh» etoareW 
Inscriptions from 1911 to 1932. 

But there are still gape, tod it sroiai worth while to give beta a o>mplr. 
bibliography {as nearly oo poinihlc | of Old Persian studies from 1912 to 
the pre-cot time. It is sometimes difitult to decide whether or not an Item 
belong* here by it* subject matter ; for any faulty Inclusions or exclusions 
indulgence Is asked. But the author would approbate information of any 
itens which hare been missed by h im. 

The items are classified by the yeor o! appearance; those already cited 
In footnotes are here given only by relerenoe to the footnote*. The follow- 
ing abbreviations are used for journals end seriee. both :n tha bibliography 
and in tko foHnotee; 

AbkBGW — Ahhonilungcn der fconigt eAchsieehm QttMwhaft der 
WtasenscAo/fen, p*il -Aist. 27. 

AfOF — ArcMt JOr Omen tf or. chung. 

AJA — American Journal of Archoe'Mn. 

AJP — American Journal of Phil otiyy. 

AJSL — American Journal of Semitie Languages and Lileralurre 
API » drcMolcsifcAe IfittelJu.ffen au. Iran. 

BIPAO = Bulletin do I'lnstitut Prangsia d'ArehMcgie Orientals. 
BSLP = BuUttin is la Boaittt do lAnguUtique dt Paris. 

BB08 r- Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studios, tendon. 

PLZ — Deal#** IAteraturreilung. 

IP — Mogtrmanisihe ForscAungen. 

JAOB — Journal of th. American Oriental Scoietg. 

JOOI — Journal of tha Catna Oriental Institute. 

JXAS — Journo! of the Koyoi Asiatic Society, London. 

KZ =• Zeitsphnfl far VeryleicAende FpracA/orreAung, hegnlnAd 

too A. Kuhn. 

1.J- r: Language. 

UBPP -= Mintoirei is la Booidti do LinguUtijue dc Paris. 

OhZ — Ortnutistiicht Lit era turzei tang. 

PAPA m Prooeedinpe of the d«vrio>n Phtiolcgioil Association. 
BAs. — Revue tTAssyriologie. 

ROr. — Keene Critique d'Hiltoirc tt do lAlttnture 
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— 8iUunethmr\U der prrvMUehen Ahaltmi* der Witten- 
eeUftm, pKH.-hiel. St. 

TtPA = TraiuoofW of the American PMloicgico! Altocialion. 

WZKIt = "Wiener Zeitiehrifl far die ffvnde *. JforfeKlande.. 

ZDUO — ZdUahrift der Deutmhe n Xor V mlo*4Ui\rn BteeOeckafU 

ZfA — ZetUahrift f&r AifyriOloeie. 

Zll — ZHUchrift far Indotogie and Iraniiia. 

1912; G. HQsing. " We. ITai. WUle, sin Adjektlr ucd opiwt 

BUlgnaog," OLZ U. 537-41; A. Mcillet, “ P.ralea," MSLP 17.352-8 (on 
ending ol Sd pi. lrsperf., «*f*0) ; A. Motllet, “ Sur U» Group** de Coa- 
Kin.ii en Vie-n P«fc» SSL 17.308-70; H. C. Tolmtn, •• MenitOrattos ol 
the Ancient Persian month Garitupido in tho Light of tin K»:«ntly Toned 
Aramaic Papyrus Praguiente,” AJP 32. 444-5. 

1913 : 1> H. Gray, ” On th« Aramaic Version erf the Behiatan Inscrip- 
tiocB,” JAOS 33.2B1-4 (on Bh. 1.65); A. MeiKet, "Lc Rclatif on Pone." 
USIP 1ft. 242-4; M. E. Pereira, Tso-ipto di Dario o Gr*»ie, pp. 93 (Coim- 
bra I ; A. flmicMalr, Retprauy Kreioutr Ah. Ill, 4 (61> 114-33 (studies 
on tho OP taieriprian*. In Pc'. lit; j H. C. To! man. -Th» Grave Belief of 
Ring Darin*," AJA IT. 35-6; P. H. Wslrabach, “ Zur KrlUk d*r AchAnvtnl- 
(Wainaohriltcc.” ZDUO Cl. 271-341. 

1914; A. Mcillet. " Sur U Notation da i en Yiesx Parra," UHI.P IS. 
330; H. C. Telman, “The Grave of King Dario* at Nakih i Rustam,’’ 
Jfadrareo Volume ! 58-72 (Bombay; edited by J. J. Modi); H. a 

Tolmsn. “ Dora r*und fotabwii (Dax.NBal signify ' Shield (i. e. Petoeorl- 
woarieg Ionian* 'f ", PAPA 44. IUI-Itj J. WackWMgri, •* Indolranlra,” SZ 
44.275-60 (on did, pdv6). 

1915: mo now 9. C. Bnrtholomae. “tlbor ap. •MtuftaV" SZ 47.202-5; 
£. W. Pot, “Indo Iranian Word-Stodie*,” 3 AOS 34 . 130.1 (on mdaiyon) ; 
G. Bllring, “ Altp. ImuCB," SZ 47. 149. 

1910: A. Mrillet. “Peerica." USIP 19.49-59 (on iyom, dim dit. hyd- 
jora». routa, nto, Arbdnaiu ) ; "» props* de (A)u4a*ma en Vieru Per«," 
hriSP 19,348-9. 

1917 1 era note 9. R. O. Kant, ’* Stadias In the Old Poralan Inscription*," 
JAOS 35. 321-52 (on ooeAp avidly, found, ojarlpOso. Vied iarforn Bh. 
1.50, U JMrim, Bh. 4.0, ufroftfldiv); H. C. Telman, "The Graphic 

Pxprcorntation of ideal Xndo-lranian a in Ancient Persian,” PAPA 47. 
uii'Xix. 

1918: ice note D. K. B. Ermaa, ” SZ 48.15040; 0. 
H'leing. “Altperaiieh aii^coKft ", SZ 4R.165 5; A. V. W. Jacksou, “The 
Etymolcyy of Some Word* in a* Old Persian ImeripUane," JAOS 38. 
191-4 (on atnufto, arurarfam . . . utgJiapa) ; A. H. M. Steneolpher, Orwr. o- 
Ptrtian Senes, pp rill + 80 (New York; PaitderiiU Orvcnlal Stria No. 
9; rev. by R. G- Kent, AJP 39.323 [1918], A. M.illst, BSLP 21.20T-S 
(1919). 

1919: *es note 0, snd shove under 1918. 

1920: P.. G. Kent, "The Textual Criridm of Inscription!,” JAOS 40. 
2B9-99 (on the oraography of Bh.). 




Roland O. Kent 



1W1: not* 11. J. Prtadrioh, “Die altpe-et.oh. 8tall, in Ariito 

P Ua “’ ‘ Aichaineru ’ (r. 100>,- IF 30. 03-102 and 211; R. Q. Kmt 
’‘Addeodum on * Difficult Old Pcr.ian FaMage.’' JAOS 41.74-S |on <«,’ 
BV «•«!; H. C. Telman. " P*raian Word, in the 01oe.ee of Hmycltn, - 
JAOS 41.236-7; J. Wackemgd, “Zu der ultpaniieiw Stello Iq a, 
pUnW Aokunra," IF SO. 224. 

10112. rote Si. 

1023: .« notes. J. Chaipmtiar. " Dec Kerne Kero by w. (5»'SS/iy,1 . 
ZII 2.14DA2; V. teeny, SbomOt Praei PSoJosHoWe* 67-0 ft, 

I'. Grot\, Piog; gu the OP verse in Arl*tophac«e, In Cwchiah) ; G. Mor- 
gouetierne, "Dacian Nolm," Acfo Ortenloli* 1. 248-63 Ion B&Urvl Bh 
1. 04-5, 1 86, 2.04. 8 26, Vi-do/wl*!], BU. 4.46. ufro Mid*, oec.v'o,.. 
Bh. 6.30, -otiAgd Art. IT! Per*, a), P. -Danlca,” ZII J, *0-1 

| cm ospabdW.). 

1024. .ee noro 6. F. Haupt. “ Itpr.-tbmD of i in Old Pmsian." JAOS 
44. 15T-9 (on Peti^ril] j P. W. KHci C> “ Altpereiache Adelw.-nchUchtr.,. 
I. Die DUnhljac/ 1 W'/.KH 11.287-300; R 8ch*eni.mr, "DU WcrtfoU. 
lm Altpnro lichen," ZII 8. 23-32; J. 8. War., » Old PmU D «i»*#-4racvm 
Bh. 1- 04,” JAOB 44.286.7; F. H. Welmtach. “Altrerciwbe Acfpaben," 
Streit&erp Ftftgobr 376-S5 (UIp*ig). 

1923. A. V. W. J notion. "Arnett wreotfl and Old Petaian uMb0ri n ." 
Mo-Irswn B\uiin Sen/, no 18-20 (leiprij) i W. K. Bileilco, ittn Afuocja 
1. IT-9 <Mc«c»; on the eeal of Arlnjonw, in HattUal ; .T. B. Ware eid 
B. Q. Kent, " Ibe Old Perelan Cuneiform iDwripticmo of Artaicx^, U M d 
Artnxuxm m.” TAPA 56.62-61 (<* the orthography). 

„ >•“' nn ’" li - R O- Kent, TK~ T„f«J Critic W o/ n.Knpfte. 
B-16 (Phiadelphla; Venejrcph No. 2 of the I.ln E ul,tic Society 

of America , oa tU orthography of Bh.) ; K W. Kodg. “ AHpernwhe 
AdalegMohUahtar, II. Die WjkwriJIa,- WZKSI 33. 23-30; Jinco Sciila- 
rovihy, TSr/fr^si ffnmfe 12. 4S-01 (Budapest, in Hurgar-.cn ; on th. 
Innnipciom of Dariua I). 

1027, am not* 12. U. Kahntadt, - Smart!, ,» in Pauly-Wiero-n. Kml- 
Knew. d. Xft^fuwuvwr. JA* 71C-2. 

1028 : «e note. 12, 13. J. Friedrich, " MeoriteU Turn der AUperelwh.c 
Kalrchrlftte.Tte,’’ 01 * 31.288-45; F. W. Ktmlg. "Altperiiaeir Ad-lec- 
■ohleehtor, HI. Die Suhri)R n ,” WZKIt 36.1-36; B. H. Sturtevnnt. “TU 
M Irate of Qua Form, in tha A-ihaancctan InBcriptiona," JAOS 48. 66-73. 

19»i we net. 14. ft. Baavralrta, •• Sur la Syntaxc dn Yimix-Pnree" 
Af^/.p *3. 170 83 (On the anacoluthc and Bh. 1. 62-71) : E. H«raf.ld,“Der 
gesclcrhtliche VUtflepa," sMl 1. 77*124. "Der aw-.tieehe ViltAraa," .4«r 
i. 167 85 (rev, by P. W. KOcig. AfOF 7. 121-2 11031)! »e« alao nndw 
IPOT) i A. V. W. J nekton. " Indo-Iranlan NoUi “ /adioe Sludla in Honor 
of f,.«..n25t7 (Cambridge t on Bh. 1.21), M. Semper. “ NWrt-Ariwhu 
to. alun Perwrtnm" HphrmeH*. Or^lolr, 31. 1-14; J. M Un.aU, ‘The 
Peace of Darlra the Orent ned the apodtna of Aitaxerxm n In Sota,- 
BS08 3.220-32, 0. G. too Wmandonk, “Zn aitpcreisch Aurnmazdo.- ZII 
7 - 169 * 0 . 

1630, ace notna 12. 1J, 16, 17. 33. 63. ft. Beoveniata, *' P.rnica.’' BBLP 
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80. 1. 58-74 (on the new inacriptioxa of ffchell, vol. xxi; dating formula*; 
*urS Dm. Pws. *22; Aaaduyfln Bh. 4.66, 4167) ; K BlelehsMtaer, “ AH- 
pertiseb* Jdolatoinaomec," WZKU SI. *3-104 (on iaj-sulaha, rtbtboriya, 
«««) i B. Hcrsfeld. * Zarahustra,” AMI 2. 1-112 (r*T. by H. W. Bailey, 
PROS e. 7 '16-8 |1031 1, J. C. Tovid*, JOOI 22.24-6 [19321, F. Sarre, OLZ 
36. 1174 119321); R. Hcrrfald, “ VlahlAsps” Dr. Modi Ife-nOriai Pofcuw 
182-203 (Bombay) ; F. H. Welwhaci, “The Old Perilaa InewIpUoos," 
Dr. Modi Memeria l Volume 073-705 (Bombay). 

1981 1 wo now* 12, 17, 32, 34, 35, 41, and above, under 1029 and IBM. 
t- Ban venial*, " Petal fa," B8LP 31.2.03-79 (on enclitic pronouns, arts- 
lordiya, aluaig, Bh. 2.94, »ouV, patiprt-, fantch. Hums) ; Hhapurji 
Kavuji Hodlvule, “ Cuneiform Inscription! Tr<ineerll*d into Sanskrit and 
A vet la: Behiston In«cripU»aa," JCOI 19.88-159; F. Fathier-Bonnnlle, 
l* gyUahime da toritura Anti ours, pp. 53 (Faria; rev. by M. Cofceu. 
BBLP 33.3.181-5 [1B321), 

1932: aw notes 17. 19, 20, 31, 35, 53. and above, under 19*0 and 1931. 
pkolopmzkt of Casts of Persian ffoulyiluni* of the Ackosnenid Period. 
moiety from PeraesoUt (Iccidun, British Museum; rev. by 0. BsnvenlsU, 
Journal Aeiatu?ue 220.373 9, H. Hargreaves, JRAB 1933. 203): I- H. 
Gray, " Four Old Persian Etymolegim," A.7P S3. 87-9 (on 9irav.il, y sM, 
rliibitoalii*.. v.onfa) ; O G. »0n Weeendook, “ Ober dls Vero-endung das 
Aramlischen im A nhitia-niden reieb,' lAIUrte Oris* tola 49. 1-10 (rev. by 
J. Dashia:, Honda Amnrio 47.200-33 aol 382 I1BSJJ). 

1633: see Dotes 19, 21. 22. 23, 32, and shore, under 1931 and 1082; also 
Kramers, OIcj rifted List, -I the biglanlng of thie Appendix G Htlsicg, 
PoruUtsi and doe or.hdnenidieihe lehenxatn. 2nd ed. (Wien; rev. by 
A. Christensen, OLZ 37.5*8-9 (193411; C. J. Ogden, "A Note c* the 
Chronology ol the BehietOn InSCTlptloa of Darin," Oriental 9I«H« in 
Honour of C. E. Poorp 351-6 ILoodea) ; A. T. Olmsted, 'A Persian Lrttar 
in TliBeydidee," AJSL 49. 154 51; 0. G. ron Weeendonk, “ The Title ‘King 
of Kings’” Oriental Studies in Honour of 0. E. Parry 439-90 (londoal. 

1934: eee note 32. 35, 53, 67, and ahire, under 1933. A. Dcbrunxer, 
" Die Flex >cc dor i- and i-SUmni im Altperelechno,” IE 52. 131-6. 

1936 : W« Mite* 19, 27, 35, 40, 64. 

1935: w* note* 28, 29, 63. 

1035: eee notes 28, 29, 03. J. Friedrich, *Zur GlnubwOrdiglceit Hero- 
dote," Die Writ aU OstcMckte 2. 108-15 (on the memorial o! Furies, 
Herodotus 3.85) ; W. Hurl, KZ 63.13-4 (anaptyrf.) ; R. Her *f old, AMI 
8.5-51 (5-17, oc the inscription of the four Oliver dish**, ice our note 27; 
17-35, on the inscription of Ariaramnra, sw not* IT; 35-40, cm thi inserip- 
tkm of Xerxes, see not* ID) ; E Hcrrield. BSOB 8. 589-9T (on Cambysei! ; 
H. H. Schaedor, CnptrUeh* JnhrMckar 15. 500-3 (passive forme). 




EAS SHAME A NOTES V 
A Myth of a Spring 
Jakes A. Mojtwouzst 

CHlVMSITT OP PnitfSTLPAIflA 

il. VraoiLEACD has published in Syria, 1935, pp. 247-266, a 
fresh document from Gas Sbamro. He entitles it “ Lea chas-es do 
Baal” The text, in largo part defective, is intelligible only in ac- 
tions, and its unity of subject offers a severe problem. The present 
expedition is advanced merely as uncther essay at interpretation 

The accompanying plate present*, in Hebrew transcription of 
Virolleniid’s plate, the text of col. I, 9-41, col. II, 44-62, the inter- 
vening lines being omitted on account of their mutilated condi- 
tion; some references to phraaw there contained are included in 
the study. The several “scenes" are paragraphed for the reader’s 
convenience. References to the earlier texts and transcription 
method follow the usage adopted ia a recent publication of those 
text*, with the addition that the throe Alepba are represented 
reepectirclT with a, t, u. 1 

The writer finds a consecutively intelligible passage at the end 
of col. II, lines 57-62. To hi. understanding the subjoct them is 
a myth concerning the origin of a holy spring, tho water-supply 
of a sanctuary, the waters of which were used in judicial decisions. 
Accordingly this study begins at the finale with the hope that it 
may throw light on the earlier courw of the drama. 

(57) At first (58) / thcU set thee. over them [?] thou /halt 
established. (59) 1 have made thee King of Judgment, (60) 1 
hate made thee Drawer of the Spring, (61) I have made thee 
Pou.it of the House of God. (62) and Abyss of the House of 

For awl “ first ” cf . Arab., and for the root in Hebrew g«e Qee.- 
Buhl. — In ailtk error for Energetic astnk? A secondary root 

' Montgomery ami Haiti., Has Me -are Uvtholovioal leaf, Am. Philo- 
sophkol Sociity, Uai*. of Pennsylvania Prei». Philadelphia. 1038. The 
GiiiMoiy given there and also the Glofcorr In H. L. Gimhcrg-’a odmirable 
edition of The Vforiu Trcf. (in Hcbeowj Jmiwlera. 1938) preoent the 
vooilulary of the hitherto ptiblinhed texts. The writer hoi ogiin tn 
ae*now]edge with worm thanka Dr. HorrU’. kindly oSeeed oerrice in 
making the pHte. 





Rat Shaw.ra Note! V 



elt appears at Pa. 73:9. — ttJrn: reflexive from root Ka; cf. 
Aram, formation. — #i&(: fern. ppL, the function of well-drawing 
bring feminine, e. g. Gen. 29, while the application of the feminine 
foT masculine offices is common in Semitic- — qr “ fount ” : cL 
Heb. rKdqir and the verb at 2 Ki. 19 : 24. — milt : i. e. mr^lat ; 
the interpretation is suggested by the parallel*. — hri or hrf : with 
Vir., one must be cautions in identifying with Heb. hares, “sun.” 

For the well as place of judgment in tho Hebrew tradition of 
the wanderings cf. Weilhausen, Prolegomena 1 , 957 fT. There is 
the correspondence, probable identification of Kadeah nnd Hie 
Spring of Judgment, Gen. 14:7, and MA-rtbah, Waters of Ad- 
j ndi cation, Ex. 17:7, which latter place Wellbauaen assigns ns the 
original aoene of Moses’ lawgiving. For tho sanctity of waters and 
springs and their part in omens and ordeals tee W. Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Senile*, eh. 5. It may be due to such a 
connection that tho city of Dan (“judgment”; tho present Toll 
ei-Kodi, “Toll of tho Judge”) was bo named because of ita 
proximity to tho gushing waters of l*ddnn ; see G. A. Smith, His- 
torical Geography’, 472 f!. For tho sucrod, semi-mythical water* 
that supply and protect Sion cf. Is. S3 : 21- Ps. 46:5, and see 
Gunkol’s Comm, on the Psalm ; Guukel roads in the former pas- 
sage mAqor tor truiqim. Much that is a proper to the legends con- 
nected with such holy waters may be found in G. A. Smith, Jen t- 
»» I'm, I, oc. 4, 5, 

I return now to the legible portions of Col. I. 

(9) By tho judgment of El — (10) — shall ye eat, (11 ) — like 
bitterness shall ye nibble. 



tdn : error for fda ? — Syr. tedd, Akk. I*du, Heb. dais’, “ 

— mrm: cf. ml nvlrim, Na. 5:18. — The root yr« is Akkadian. 
There is a divine condemnation of some group to a bitter livoli- 
liond in desert places. 

(12) El hughs at (13) heart and u pleased within himself pit 
at lu'.r], (14) “ Go thou to TU (?), 0 Maid of the Moon, (16) to 
Dgmy (?), Maid of Athirat. Take (18) thy settle, thy saddle. 

(19) % robe, and go (80) (21) Amidst the desert of (22) 

El burrow, (83) dig, 0 Maid, (85) Dust the bones of the hand, 
(25) and the sieleton sand. To those who (26) eat thy blessing! 
(27) and to those t oho rebel (S3) Gode curse (29) their names! 
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(30) On these horn (31) like bulls and — (32) like steers; (33) 
c*i these the face of Baal” 

The parallelism of " heart " and ** liver ” which Vir. ales find* 
elsewhere, appears at Pa. 16:9; 108:3, with the reading, long 
jiropoecd, of kobld for kchcd ; there ia aleo the parallelism with 
n&pes i it Grn. 49 : 6, which aleo appears in our small Tablets, no. 
8, 16. — The second verb can be identified with Arab, jamasa. — 
“ Maid o: Athixat” has appeared at B iv 61, where she is commis- 
sioned to build a temple. Novel is her epithet “Maid of the 
Moon : ” is she to bo identified with Nikkal-Ningalla, aligned with 
Sin in the Aram. Nerab inscription? — Vir. find* in tli a verb, 
root “to knead,” but the parallel dc*i not support this; the two 
vccables may bo plooc-nnino*. — Lino* 16 f. Vir. has Identified the 
first noun (a formation from hiotf), and the third as Heb. Aaful- 
Idh; the second — Arab. kid;, wed of a woman’s camel-saddle. 
For tho camel-mounted woman iu Arabian war ritual see Raswan, 
Black Tent* of Arabia, ch. 17. — L- 82. The proposed error miftr 
for tndbr (so Vir.) is repeated at 1. 36 ; oa rndbr occurs in Text C 
it is unnecessary to suppose a phonetic variation (cf. Brockelmiran, 
Ormdriu, 1, 188). Tor the “ desert of El ” at mdbr qdl, C 66. — 
Lines 22-25. The translation is offered with much reserve; it is 
based oa parallelism, which may well be fallacious. If fery te from 
Heb. h&rih , “ to dig,” its parallel may be explained as from Arab. 
fo’4(y). with the same meaning. The only sense 1 can find In 
the word* i> that the Maid is to dig a well in the deecrt, the fount 
which is celebrated at the end of the text. The reference to “ the 
hone* of the hand,” etc., may symbolize their wearing out. — Lines 
26-S3. I must entirely part company with M. Virolleaud, who 
understands id os impv. cf y triad, with the con sequence that the 
following named groups arc the Maid’s offspring. I analyze it as I 
(prep.) + d (demonstr.-rel.). The "blessing" (n.b. tafil form) 
ii paralleled by the phrase "curse their name*! the phrase ap- 
peared in the immediately preceding publication of Yirolleaud’s in 
Syria, XYT, 29 ff., for the writer's study of which bm this Journal, 
toI. 55. 268 ff. (the text al*o in fi. 3k, Myth. Texts. Nc. E). The 
•qqn must then be the opposite at the “ eaters,” and so the word 
may be interpreted from .drab, 'aqqa, with primary sense of 
" bitter,” and than of " rebellion ” (cf. Heb. roots mrr and mJnl(A). 
The myth appears to offer a story of a divine chastisement of some 
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offenders, for which they are punished by the bard fare of the 
desert; there the mercy of El will distinguish between those who 
are patient, the “ eaters,” and the " reboli." The theme recalls 
the epic of the Bni ItraA with their enforced penitential wander- 
ings in tbo desert, and the “ rebels ” among them who disdain the 
supply of food and water; e. g. Nu. 11 : 20, and Moses’ chiding of 
them as " ye rebel*,” 20 : 10. The two parties are contrasted below, 
“ on these,” “ on those,” without distinction of pronoun. — Lines 
30-32. The symbolism of “horns like bull*” typifies strength; 
cf. Dt 33 : 17, etc. The figure is repeated below for Rani-Had, II, 
55 ff. — The vocalization 'eb birim is noticeable. — The contrary 
attitude of Baal against the Tcbels is expression by a phra?* similar 
to Heb. niton p&nim 6- (Lev. 17:10; 20:3, fl), which is identical 
with Akk. nad&tu pin& ana. 

(34) Baal go ft and roams. (36) approacJu* the quarter of the 
desert , (36) So [Y] he comes upon the talers (37) and finds the 
rebels. (36) Baal with delights delights them. (39) Vagan’s 
Son. . . . 

The combination of the first two verbs baa appeared in the earlier 
texts. The third verb may be assigned to the Heb. root naha(h), 
in Jntrana. sense os in Arab. — The adverbial pat mdbr appear* at 
C 03 (ct the writer’s note in the JOOBMil, rol. 65, 66). — Dif- 
ferent emphatic* are found in the two following similar verbs (cf. 
Heb. mdfd’, including the meaning of Aram, mofiya) ; but cf. II, 
61 f. with a single root— The synonymity of “Baal” and 
“ Dagan’s Son ” appears at A i 24, etc., both epithets of Aleyan. — 
At 1. 41 appears the title El Had, also at II, 6, 23, and at II, 66 
the mune is paired with Baal. — The verb “delights (them) ” is 
paired, perhaps in contrast, with yhmn. which may possibly be 
interpreted from Arab. harm. " to abominate,” the objects of the 
two verba being the contrasted partite. 

CoL II (44) Witt in the burnt-regions (?) of the desert (45) 
the seven years of El are full [ ?], (46) and in the eighth cycle — 
(47) complain [?] his brothers (48) os in mourning [?], com- 

plain his comrades. (49) For seven and seventy his brothers they 
come. (60) and eight and eighty (61) the circle [?] of hit brothers 
found him, (62) and found him the circle of hie followers. . . . 
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The initinl word I take lo be Heb. btrwt (Vir., “daughters”).— 
The seoond word appears both ns here it A iii 17, etc., sad *» 
idni nt G 10. If the following word tkr mean* “desert” (of. 
Arab, and g\rrl, A ii 24), “plantations’' and the like as pro- 
posed 1 for the earlier case* cannot suit here. At Is. 37: 81 occurs 
MimAh with variant at 2 Ki. 19:26, iedljtih, “ burnt,” and that 
is the meaning desiderated here. Aro we dealing with a distinct 
root with different sibilants, i or IP May “ Sodom,” with 8 am tic, 
mean “burnt?" — in which en» the name is comparable with 
“ Gomorrah," “sunken" (see JQR 25.262). — By “the years of 
Kl” may bo meant the term of hia judicial sentence. The word 
nqput appears on comparison with the parallel to be error for 
«?P<. — Lines 47 ff. dm is obscure, the translation iB oonje-tnraL 
The numerical ph rates “ eeventy-to-eeventy, eight-to-eighty ” occur* 
at D v 20. The linn* from 49 on picture apparently the trooping 
of Baal’s owocistcs to meet him. In L 51 ir may hr Hob. Hr, 
“ circlet," Akb. se'iru, etc. At end of L 52 yljA in the parallelism 
may be interpreted from Arab, auJtya. L. 53 oonauta of paralleled 
words; for the root 'dn in repetition see B v 68; Vir. compare* 
Sum. tdinu, “ plain," a meaning suitable her*. 

(54) go alighted Baal (55) Me a bull, and Had went to tvorb 
(56) libs a steer wv__ 

Vir understands the first vsrb ns of a bull falling down with 
implication of his sacrifice; I take it in the sense oi “alighting” 
from his mount or chariot ; cf. Gen. 2+ : 64. — The following verb 
1 identify with Arab, harness, " to go to work,” in form a solitary 
case of fa-preformatiTe, for which in Heb. see Ges.-Kautzsch, §55, 
h. It Baal-Hud set to work with the strength of a bull; does the 
activity belong to the digging of the well the creation of which is 
oelebratcd in tha following passage? — L. 56. btb m imi has its 
equivalent bmimi at II, 37. It may be a bold guess to interpret 
the noon in ine with Sumerian maimai, used of oracles; but that 
root may be good Semitic, appearing in Arab. “ to wbia- 

p*r,” etc. Then b/btk nvmi, *' in an oracle,” introduce* the fol- 
lowing address in the aecoud person, doubtless addressed to Baal. 
And may the following ii be filled out to dim', “ which he hoard? " 
This bring* us back to the final scene studied by way of intro- 
duction. 




